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Arr I.—The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including a Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides, by James Boswell, Esq. A New Edi- 
tion, with numerous Additions and Notes. By Joun Witson 
Croker, LL.D. F.R.S. Five volumes 8vo, London: 1831. 


nis work has greatly disappointed us. Whatever faults we 
may have been prepared to find in it, we fully expected 
that it would be a valuable addition to English literature; that 
it would contain many curious facts, and many judicious re- 
marks; that the style of the notes would be neat, clear, and 
precise; and that the typographical execution would be, as in 
new editions of classical works it ought to be, almost fault- 
less. We are sorry to be obliged to say, that the merits of Mr 
Croker’s performance are on a par with those of a certain leg of 
mutton on which Dr Johnson dined, while travelling from 
London to Oxford, and which he, with characteristic energy, 
pronounced to be ‘as bad as bad could be’; ill fed, ill killed, ill 
‘ kept, and ill dressed.’* That part of the volumes before us, for 
which the editor is responsible, is ill compiled, ill arranged, ill 
expressed, and ill printed. 

Nothing in the work has astonished us so much as the igno- 
rance or carelessness of Mr Croker, with respect to facts and 
dates. Many of his blunders are such as we should be surprised 
to hear any well-educated gentleman commit, even in conver- 
sation. The notes absolutely swarm with mistatemente, into 
which the editor never would have fallen, if he had taken the 
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slightest pains to investigate the truth of his assertions, or if he 
had even been well acquainted with the very book on which he 
undertook to comment. We will give a few instances. 

Mr Croker tells us, in a note, that Derrick, who was master 
of the ceremonies at Bath, died very poor, in 1760.* We read 
on; and, a few pages later, we find Dr Johnson and Boswell 
talking of this same Derrick as still living and reigning—as 
having retrieved his character—as possessing so much power 
over his subjects at Bath, that his opposition might be fatal to 
Sheridan’s lectures on oratory.+ And all this is in 1763, The 
fact is, that Derrick died in 1769. 

In one note we read, that Sir Herbert Croft, the author of 
that pompous and foolish account of Young, which appears 
among the Lives of the Poets, died in 1805.{ Another note in 
the same volume states, that this same Sir Herbert Croft died 
at Paris, after residing abroad for fifteen years, on the 27th of 
April, 1816. § 

Mr Croker informs us, that Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, 
the author of the Life of Beattie, died in 1816.|} A Sir William 
Forbes undoubtedly died in that year—but not the Sir William 
Forbes in question, whose death took place in 1806. It is 
notorious, indeed, that the biographer of Beattie lived just long 
enough to complete the history of his friend. Eight or nine 
years before the date which Mr Croker has assigned for Sir 
William’s death, Sir Walter Scott lamented that event, in the 


- introduction, we think, to the fourth cantoof Marmion. Every 


school-girl knows the lines :— 


« Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his Minstrel’s shade; 
The tale of friendship scarce was told, 
Ere the narrator's heart was cold— 
Far may we search before we find 

A heart so.manly and so kind !’ 


In one place, we are told, that Allan Ramsay, the painter, 
was born in 1'709, and died in 1784 ;§—in another, that he died 
in 1784, in the seventy-first year of his age.** If the latter 
statement be correct, he must have been born in or about 1713. 

In one place, Mr Croker says, that at the commencement of 
the intimacy between Dr Johnson and Mrs Thrale, in 1765, 
the lady was twenty-five years old.j+ In other places he says, 


* T. 894, + 1. 404. t IV. 321. 
§ IV. 428. \| II. 262. gq 1V. 105. 
** V, 281. ++ 1.510. 
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that Mrs Thrale’s thirty-fifth year coincided with Johnson’s 
seventieth.* Johnson was born in 1709. If, therefore, Mrs 
Thrale’s thirty-fifth year coincided with Johnson’s seventieth, 
she could have been only twenty-one years old in 1765. This 
is not all. Mr Croker, in another place, assigns the year 1777 
as the date of the complimentary lines which Johnson made on 
Mrs Thrale’s thirty-fifth birthday.} If this date be correct, 
Mrs Thrale must have been born in 1742, and could have been 
only twenty-three when her acquaintance with Johnson com- 
menced. ‘Two of Mr Croker’s three statements must be false. 
We will not decide between them; we will only say, that the 
reasons which he gives for thinking that Mrs Thrale was exactly 
thirty-five years old when Johnson was seventy, appear to us 
utterly frivolous. 

Again, Mr Croker informs his readers that ‘ Lord Mansfield 
‘ survived Johnson full ten years.’{ Lord Mansfield survived 
Dr Johnson just eight years and a quarter. 

Johnson found in the library of a French lady, whom he vi- 
sited during his short visit to Paris, some works which he re- 
garded with great disdain. ‘I looked,’ says he, ‘into the books 
‘in the lady’s closet, and, in contempt, showed them to Mr 
‘Thrale. Prince Titi— Bibliothéque des Fées—and other 
‘ books.’|| The History of Prince Titi,’ observes Mr Croker, 
‘ was said to be the autobiography of Frederick Prince of Wales, 
‘ but was probably written by Ralph his secretary.’ A more 
absurd note never was penned. The history of Prince Titi, to 
which Mr Croker refers, whether written by Prince Frederick, 
or by Ralph, was certainly never published. If Mr Croker had 
taken the trouble to read with attention the very passage in 
Park’s Royal and Noble Authors, which he cites as his autho- 
rity, he would have seen that the manuscript was given up to 
the government, Even if this memoir had been printed, it was 
not very likely to find its way into a French lady’s bookcase. 
And would any man in his senses speak contemptuously of a 
French lady, for having in her possession an English work, so 
curious and interesting as a Life of Prince Frederick, whether 
written by himself, or by a confidential secretary, must have 
been? The history at which Johnson laughed, was a very pro- 
per companion to the Bibliothéque des Fees—a fairy tale about 
good Prince Titi, and naughty Prince Violent. Mr Croker mr 
find it in the Magasin des Enfans, the first French book whic 
the little girls of England read to their governesses. 





* IV. 271,322 + 11463, 1151, — |) IIL 271. 
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Mr Croker states, that Mr Henry Bate, who afterwards as- 
sumed the name of Dudley, was proprietor of the Morning 
Herald, and fought a duel with George Robinson Stoney, in con- 
sequence of some attacks on Lady Strathmore, which appeared 
in that paper.* Now Mr Bate was connected, not with the 
Morning Herald, but with the Morning Post, and the dispute 
took place before the Morning Herald was in existence. The 
duel was fought in January 1777. The Chronicle of the An- 
nual Register for that year contains an account of the transac- 
tion, and distinctly states that Mr Bate was editor of the Morn- 
ing Post. The Morning Herald, as any person may see by 
looking at any number of it, was not established till some years 
after this affair. For this blunder there is, we must acknow- 
ledge, some excuse: for it certainly seems almost incredible to 
a person living in our time, that any human being should ever 
have stooped to fight with a writer in the Morning Post. 

‘James de Duglas,’ says Mr Croker, ‘ was requested by 
* King Robert Bruce, in his last hours, to repair with his heart 
‘to Jerusalem, and humbly to deposit it at the sepulchre of our 
‘ Lord, which he did in 1329.’+ Now, it is well known that he 
did no such thing, and for a very sufficient reason—because he 
was killed by the way. Nor was it in 1329 that he set out. 
Robert Bruce died in 1329, and the expedition of Douglas took 
place in the following year,—‘ quand le printems vint et la sai- 
* son,’ says Froissart—in June 1330, says Lord Hailes, whom 
Mr Croker cites as the authority for his statement. 

Mr Croker tells us that the great Marquis of Montrose was 
beheaded at Edinburgh in 1650.{ There is not a forward boy 
at any school in England who does not know that the marquis 
was hanged. The account of the execution is one of the finest 
passages in Lord Clarendon’s History. We can scarcely suppose 
that Mr Croker has never read that passage; and yet we can 
scarcely suppose that any persor who has ever perused so noble 
and pathetic a story, can have utterly forgotten all its most stri- 
king circumstances. 

‘ Lord Townshend,’ says Mr Croker, ‘ was not secretary of 
‘ state till 1720.’§ Can Mr Croker possibly be ignorant that 
Lord Townshend was made secretary of state at the accession 
of George I. in 1714,—that he continued to be secretary of state 
till he was displaced by the intrigues of Sunderland and Stan- 
hope at the close of 1716,—and that he returned to the office of 
secretary of state, not in 1720, but in 1721? Mr Croker, indeed, 
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is generally unfortunate in his statements respecting the Town- 
shend family. He tells us that Charles Townshend, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, was ‘ nephew of the prime minister, 
‘and son of a peer who was secretary of state, and leader of 
‘ the House of Lords.’* Charles Townshend was not nephew, 
but grandnephew, of the Duke of Newcastle—not son, but 
grandson, of the Lord Townshend who was secretary of state, 
and leader of the House of Lords. 

‘ General Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga,’ says Mr Cro- 
ker, in March 1778.’+ General Burgoyne surrendered on the 
17th of October, 17'7'7. 

‘ Nothing,’ says Mr Croker, ‘ can be more unfounded than 
‘ the assertion that Byng fell a martyr éo political party.—By a 
‘strange coincidence of circumstances, it happened that there 
‘ was a total change of administration between his condemna- 
‘ tion and his death: so that one party presided at his trial, and 
‘another at his execution: there can be no stronger proof that 
* he was not a political martyr.’{ Now, what will our readers 
think of this writer, when we assure them that this statement, 
so confidently made, respecting events so notorious, is abso- 
lutely untrue? One and the same administration was in Office 
when the court-martial on Byng commenced its sittings, through 
the whole trial, at the condemnation, and at the execution. In 
the month of November 1756, the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Ilardwicke resigned; the Duke of Devonshire became first lord 
of the treasury, and Mr Pitt, secretary of state. This admi- 
nistration lasted till the month of April 1757. Byng’s court- 
martial began to sit on the 28th of December, 1756. He was 
shot on the 14th of March, 1757. There is something at once 
diverting and provoking in the cool and authoritative manner 
in which Mr Croker makes these random assertions. We do 
not suspect him of intentionally falsifying history. But of this 
high literary misdemeanour, we do without hesitation accuse 
him,—that he has no adequate sense of the obligation which a 
writer, who professes to relate facts, owes to the public. We ac- 
cuse him of a negligence and an ignorance analogous to that 
crassa negligentia, and that crassa ignorantia, on which the law 
animadverts in magistrates and surgeons, even when malice and 
corruption are not imputed. We accuse him of having under- 
taken a work which, if not performed with strict accuracy, must 
be very much worse than useless, and of having performed it 
as if the difference between an accurate and an inaccurate state- 


* III, 368. + IV. 222. { I. 298. 
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ment was not worth the trouble of looking into the most com- 
mon book of reference. 

But we must proceed. These volumes contain mistakes 
more gross, if possible, than any that we have yet mentioned. 
Boswell has recorded some observations made by Johnson on 
the changes which took place in Gibbon’s religious opinions. 
‘It is said,’ cried the doctor, laughing, ‘ that he has been a 
‘Mahometan.’ ‘ This sarcasm,’ says the editor, ‘ probably al- 
‘ludes to the tenderness with which Gibbon’s malevolence to 
‘ Christianity induced him to treat Mahometanism in his his- 
‘tory.* Now the sarcasm was uttered in 1776; and that part 
of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
which relates to Mahometanism, was not published till 1788, 
twelve years after the date of this conversation, and nearly four 
years after the death of Johnson. 

‘ It was in the year 1761,’ says Mr Croker, ‘ that Goldsmith 
‘ published his Vicar of Wakefield. This leads the editor to 
‘ observe a more serious inaccuracy of Mrs Piozzi, than Mr 
‘ Boswell notices, when he says Johnson left her table to go 
‘ and sell the Vicar of Wakefield for Goldsmith. Now Doctor 
‘ Johnson was not acquainted with the Thrales till 1765, four 
* years after the book had been publisbed.’}+ Mr Croker, in re- 
prehending the fancied inaccuracy of Mrs Thrale, has himself 
shown a degree of inaccuracy, or, to speak more properly, a de- 
gree of ignorance, hardly credible. The Traveller was not pub- 
lished till 1765; and it is a fact as notorious as any in literary 
history, that the Vicar of Wakefield, though written before the 
Traveller, was published after it. It is a fact which Mr Croker 
may find in any common life of Goldsmith; in that written by 
Mr Chalmers, for example. It is a fact which, as Boswell tells 
us, was distinctly stated by Johnson in a conversation with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.{ It is therefore quite possible and probable, 
that the celebrated scene of the landlady, the sheriff’s-officer, 
and the bottle of Madeira, may have taken place in 1765. Now 
Mrs Thrale expressly says that it was near the beginning of 
her acquaintance with Johnson, in 1765, or, at all events, not 
later than 1'766, that he left her table to succour his friend. Her 
accuracy is therefore completely vindicated. 

The very page which contains this monstrous blunder, con- 
tains another blunder, if possible, more monstrous still. Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, a foolish member of Parliament, at whose 
speeches and whose pig-styes the wits of Brookes’s were, fifty 
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years ago, in the habit of laughing most unmercifully, stated, on 
the authority of Garrick, that Johnson, while sitting in a coffee- 
house at Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, used 
some contemptuous expressions respecting Home’s play and 
Macpherson’s Ossian. ‘ Many men,’ he said, ‘ many women, 
‘and many children, might have written Douglas.’ Mr Croker 
conceives that he has detected an inaccuracy, and glories over 
poor Sir Joseph, in a most characteristic manner. ‘I have 
* quoted this anecdote solely with the view of showing to how 
‘ little credit hearsay anecdotes are in general entitled. Here is 
‘a story published by Sir Joseph Mawbey, a member of the 
‘ House of Commons, and a person every way worthy of cre- 
‘ dit, who says he had it from Garrick. Now mark :—Johnson’s 
‘ visit to Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, was in 
* 1'754, the first time he had been there since he left the uni- 
‘ versity. But Douglas was not acted till 1756, and Ossian not 
‘ published till 1760. All, therefore, that is new in Sir Joseph 
* Mawbey’s story is false.’ * Assuredly we need not go far to 
find ample proof that a member of the House of Commons may - 
commit a very gross error. Now mark, say we, in the language 
of Mr Croker. The fact is, that Johnson took his Master’s de- 
gree in 1'754,} and his Doctor’s degree in 1775.{ In the spring 
of 1776,§ he paida visit to Oxford, and at this visit a conversa- 
tion respecting the works of Home and Macpherson might have 
taken place, and, in all probability, did take place. The only 
real objection to the story Mr Croker has missed. Boswell 
states, apparently on the best authority, that as early at least 
as the year 1763, Johnson, in conversation with Blair, used the 
same expressions respecting Ossian, which Sir Joseph represents 
him as having used respecting Douglas.|| Sir Joseph, or Gar- 
rick, confounded, we suspect, the two stories. But their error 
is venial, compared with that of Mr Croker. 

We will not multiply instances of this scandalous inaccuracy. 
It is clear, that a writer who, even when warmed by the text 
on which he is commenting, falls into such mistakes as these, 
is entitled to no confidence whatever. Mr Croker has commit- 
ted an error of four years with respect to the publication of 
Goldsmith’s novel—an error of twelve years with respect to the 
publication of Gibbon’s history—an error of twenty-one years 
with respect to one of the most remarkable events of Johnson’s 
life. Two of these three errors he has committed, while osten- 
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tatiously displaying his own accuracy, and correcting what he 
represcnts as the loose assertions of others. How can his readers 
take on trust his statements concerning the births, marriages, 
divorces, and deaths of a crowd of people, whose names are 
scarcely known to this generation? It is not likely that a per- 
son who is ignorant of what almost every body knows, can 
know that of which almost every body is ignorant. We did not 
open this book with any wish to find blemishes in it. We have 
made no curious researches. The work itself, and a very com- 
mon knowledge of literary and political history, have enabled 
us to detect the mistakes which we have pointed out, and many 
other mistakes of the same kind. We must say, and we say it 
with regret, that we do not consider the authority of Mr Cro- 
ker, unsupported by other evidence, as sufficient to justify any 
writer who may follow him, in relating a single anecdote, or in 
assigning a date to a single event. 

Mr Croker shows almost as much ignorance and heedlessness 
in his criticisms as in his statements concerning facts. Dr John- 
son said, very reasonably as it appears to us, that some of the 
satires of Juvenal are too gross for imitation. Mr Croker, who, 
by the way, is angry with Johnson for defending Prior’s tales 
against the charge of indecency, resents this asperson on Juve- 
nal, and indeed refuses to believe that the doctor can have said 
any thing so absurd. ‘ He probably said—some passages of 
‘ them—for there are none of Juvenal’s satires to which the 
‘ same objection may be made as to one of Horace’s, that it is 
‘ altogether gross and licentious.’ * Surely Mr Croker can never 
have read the second and ninth satires of Juvenal. 

Indeed, the decisions of this editor on points of classical learn- 
ing, though pronounced in a very authoritative tone, are gene- 
rally such, that if a schoolboy under our care were to utter them, 
our soul assuredly should not spare for his crying. It is no 
disgrace to a gentleman, who has been engaged during nearly 
thirty years in political life, that he has forgotten his Greek and 
Latin. But he becomes justly ridiculous, if, when no longer 
able to construe a plain sentence, he affects to sit in judgment 
on the most delicate questions of style and metre. From one 
blunder, a blunder which no good scholar would have made, Mr 
Croker was saved, as he informs us, by Sir Robert Peel, who 
quoted a passage exactly in point from Horace. We heartily 
wish that Sir Robert, whose classical attainments are well 
known, had been more frequently consulted. Unhappily he 
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was not always at his friend’s elbow, and we have therefore a 
rich abundance of the strangest errors. Boswell has preserved 
a poor epigram by Johnson, inscribed *‘ Ad Lauram parituram.’ 
Mr Croker censures the poet for applying the word puella to a 
lady in Laura’s situation, and for talking of the beauty of Lu- 
cina. ‘ Lucina,’ he says, ‘ was never famed for her beauty.’ * 
If Sir Robert Peel had seen this note, he probably would have 
again refuted Mr Croker’s criticisms by an appeal to Horace. 
In the secular ode, Lucina is used as one of the names of Diana, 
and the beauty of Diana is extolled by all the most orthodox 
doctors of the ancient mythology, from Homer, in his Odyssey, 
to Claudian, in his Rape of Proserpine. In another ode, Horace 
describes Diana as the goddess who assists the ‘ laborantes utero 
‘ puellas.’ But we are ashamed to detain our readers with this 
fourth-form learning. 

Boswell found, in his tour to the Hebrides, an inscription 
written by a Scotch minister. It runs thus: ‘ Joannes Macleod, 
‘ &c., gentis sue Philarchus, &c., Flora Macdonald matrimo- 
‘niali vinculo conjugatus turrem hane Beganodunensem pro- 
* evorum habitaculum longe vetustissimum, diu penitus labefac- 
‘tatam, anno ere vulgaris MDCLXXXviI. instauravit..—‘ The 
‘ minister,’ says Mr Croker, ‘ seems to have been no contemp- 
‘ tible Latinist. Is not Philarchus a very happy term to express 
* the paternal and kindly authority of the head of aclan?’+ The 
composition of this eminent Latinist, short as it is, contains 
several words that are just as much Coptic as Latin, to say 
nothing of the incorrect structure of the sentence. The word 
Philarchus, even if it were a happy term expressing a paternal 
and kindly authority, would prove nothing for the minister’s 
Latin, whatever it might prove for his Greek. But it is clear 
that the word Philarchus means, not a man who rules by love, 
but a man who loves rule. The Attic writers of the best age 
use the word 9/aaexos in the sense which we assign to it. Would 
Mr Croker translate giadcopos, a man who acquires wisdom by 
means of love; or giroxepdv, a man who makes money by means 
of love? In fact, it requires no Bentley or Casaubon to per- 
ceive, that Philarchus is merely a false spelling for Phylarchus 
—the chief of a tribe. 

Mr Croker has favoured us with some Greek of his own. 
‘ At the altar,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘I recommended my @ 9.’ 
‘ These letters,’ says the editor, ‘ (which Dr Strahan seems not 
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¢ to have understood, ) probably mean 6ynro: diac, departed friends.’* 
Johnson was not a first-rate Greek scholar; but he knew more 
Greek than most boys when they leave school ; and no school- 
boy could venture to use the word $mra in the sense which Mr 
Croker ascribes to it without imminent danger of a flogging. 

Mr Croker has also given us a specimen of his skill in trans- 
lating Latin. Johnson wrote a note in which he consulted his 
friend, Dr Lawrence, on the propriety of losing some blood. 
The note contains these words:—‘ Si per te licet, imperatur 
‘nuncio Holderum ad me deducere.’ Johnson should rather 
have written ‘ imperatum est.’ But the meaning of the words 
is perfectly clear. ‘If you say yes, the messenger has orders to 
‘bring Holder to me.’ Mr Croker translates the words as 
follows: ‘If you consent, pray tell the messenger to bring 
Holder to me.’+- If Mr Croker is resolved to write on points of 
classical learning, we would advise him to begin by giving an 
hour every morning to our old friend Corderius. 

Indeed we cannot open any volume of this work in any place, 
and turn it over for two minutes in any direction, without light- 
ing ona blunder. Johnson, in his Life of Tickell, stated that 
the poem entitled ‘ The Royal Progress,’ which appears in the 
last volume of the Spectator, was written on the accession of 
George I. The word ‘arrival’ was afterwards substituted for 
‘accession.’ ‘ The reader will observe,’ says Mr Croker, ‘ that 
‘the Whig term accession, which might imply legality, was 
‘ altered into a statement of the simple fact of King George's 
‘ arrival. t+ Now Johnson, though a bigoted Tory, was not 
quite such a fool as Mr Croker here represents him to be. In 
the Life of Granville, Lord Lansdowne, which stands next to 
the Life of Tickell, mention is made of the accession of Anne, 
and of the accession of George I. The word arrival was used 
in the Life of Tickell, for the simplest of all reasons. It was a 
used because the subject of the * Royal Progress’ was the arri- 
val of the king, and not his accession, which took place nearly 
two months before his arrival. 

The editor’s want of perspicacity is indeed very amusing. He 
is perpetually telling us that he cannot understand something 
in the text which is as plain as language can make it. ‘ Mat- 
‘ taire,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘ wrote Latin verses from time to 
‘time, and published a set in his old age, which he called 
§ Senilia, in which he shows so little learning or taste in writing, 
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‘as to make Carteret a dactyl.’* Hereupon we have this note : 
‘ The editor does not understand this objection, nor the follow- 
‘ing observation.’ The following observation which Mr Croker 
cannot understand is simply this: ‘ In matters of genealogy,’ 
says Johnson, ‘ it is necessary to give the bare names as they 
‘are. But in poetry and in prose of any elegance in the wri- 
‘ ting, they require to have inflection given to them.’ If Mr 
Croker had told Johnson that this was unintelligible, the doctor 
would probably have replied, as he replied on another occasion, 
‘I have found you a reason, sir; Iam not bound to find you 
‘an understanding.’ Every body who knows any thing of La- 
tinity knows that, in genealogical tables, Joannes Baro de Car- 
teret, or Vice-comes de Carteret, may be tolerated, but that in 
compositions which pretend to elegance, Carteretus, or some 
other form which admits of inflection, ought to be used. 

All our readers have doubtless seen the two distichs of Sir 
William Jones, respecting the division of the time of a lawyer. 
One of the distichs is translated from some old Latin lines, the 
other is original. The former runs thus: 

‘ Six hours to sleep, to law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix.’ 

‘ Rather,’ says Sir William Jones, 

‘ Six hours to law, to soothing slumbers seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.’ 

The second couplet puzzles Mr Croker strangely. ‘¢ Sir 
‘ William,’ says he, * has shortened his day to twenty-three hours, 
‘and the general advice of * all to heaven,” destroys the pecu- 
‘ liar appropriation of a certain period to religious exercises.’} 
Now, we did not think that it was in human dulness to miss the 
meaning of the lines so completely. Sir William distributes 
twenty-three hours among various employments. One hour is 
thus left for devotion. The reader expects that the verse will 
end with—‘ and one to heaven.’ The whole point of the lines 
consists in the unexpected substitution of § all’ for ‘ one.’ The 
conceit is wretched enough ; but it is perfectly intelligible, and 
never, we will venture to say, perplexed man, woman, or child 
before. 

Poor Tom Davies, after failing in business, tried to live by 
his pen. Johnson called him ‘ an author generated by the cor- 
‘ ruption of a bookseller.’ This is a very obvious, and even a 
commonplace allusion to the famous dogma of the old physiolo- 
gists. Dryden made a similar allusion to that dogma before 
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Johnson was born. Mr Croker, however, is unable to under- 
stand it. ‘ The expression,’ he says, seems not quite clear.’ 
And he proceeds to talk about the generation of insects—about 
bursting into gaudier life—and Heaven knows what.* 

There is a still stranger instance of the editor’s talent for 
finding out difficulty in what is perfectly plain. ‘ No man,’ said 
Johnson, ‘can now be made a bishop for his learning and piety.’ 
‘ From this too just observation,’ says Boswell, ‘ there are some 
eminent exceptions.’ Mr Croker is puzzled by Boswell’s very 
natural and simple language. ‘ That a general observation should 
be pronounced too just, by the very person who admits that it is 
not universally just, is not a little odd.’ + 

A very large proportion of the two thousand five hundred 
notes which the editor boasts of having added to those of Bos- 
well and Malone, consists of the flattest and poorest reflections 
—reflections such as the least intelligent reader is quite com- 
petent to make for himself, and such as no intelligent reader 
would think it worth while to utter aloud. They remind us of 
nothing so much as of those profound and interesting annota- 
tions which are penciled by sempstresses and apothecaries’ boys 
on the dog-eared margins of novels borrowed from circulating 
libraries—* How beautiful !’—‘ cursed prosy’—‘I don’t like Sir 
‘ Reginald Malcolm at all.’—‘ I think Pelham is a sad dandy.’ 
Mr Croker is perpetually stopping us in our progress through 
the most delightful narrative in the language, to observe, that 
really Doctor Johnson was very rude—that he talked more for 
victory than for truth—that his taste for port wine with capil- 
laire in it was very odd—that Boswell was impertinent—that it 
was foolish in Mrs Thrale to marry the music-master ; and other 
‘ merderies’ of the same kind, to borrow the energetic word of 
Rabelais. 

We cannot speak more favourably of the manner in which 
the notes are written, than of the matter of which they consist. 
We find in every page words used in wrong senses, and con- 
structions which violate the plainest rules of grammar. We 
have the low vulgarism of ‘ mutual friend,’ for ‘common friend.’ 
We have ‘ fallacy,’ used as synonymous with ¢ falschood,’ or 
‘ mistatement.’ We have many such inextricable labyrinths of 
pronouns as that which follows: ‘ Lord Erskine was fond of 
* this anecdote; he told it to the editor the first time that he had 
‘ the honour of being in his company.’ Lastly, we have a plen- 
tiful supply of sentences resembling those which we subjoin. 


* LV. 323. + IIT. 228. 
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‘ Markland, who, with Jortin and Thirlby, Johnson calls three 
‘ contemporaries of great eminence.’* ‘ Warburton himself did 
‘ not feel, as Mr Boswell was disposed to think he did, kindly or 
‘ gratefully of Johnson.’+ *¢ It was him that Horace Walpole 
‘ called a man who never made a bad figure but as an author.’ { 
We must add that the printer has done his best to fill both the 
text and notes with all sorts of blunders; and he and the editor 
have between them made the book so bad, that we do not well 
see how it could have been worse. 

When we turn from the commentary of Mr Croker to the 
work of our old friend Boswell, we find it not only worse print- 
ed than in any other edition with which we are acquainted, but 
mangled in the most wanton manner. Much that Boswell in- 
serted in his narrative is, without the shadow of a reason, de- 
graded to the appendix. The editor has also taken upon himself 
to alter or omit passages which he considers as indecorous, This 
prudery is quite unintelligible to us. There is nothing immoral 
in Boswell’s book—nothing which tends to inflame the passions. 
He sometimes uses plain words. But if this be a taint which 
requires expurgation, it would be desirable to begin by expur- 
gating the morning and evening lessons. Mr Croker has per- 
formed the delicate office which he has undertaken in the most 
capricious manner. A strong, old-fashioned, English word, 
familiar to all who read their Bibles, is exchanged for a softer 
synonyme in some passages, and suffered to stand unaltered in 
others. In one place a faint allusion made by Johnson to an 
indelicate subject—an allusion so faint that, till Mr Croker’s 
note pointed it out to us, we had never noticed it, and of which 
we are quite sure that the meaning would never be discovered 
by any of those for whose sake books are expurgated,—is alto- 
gether omitted. In another place, a coarse and stupid jest of 
Doctor Taylor, on the same subject, expressed in the broadest 
language—almost the only passage, as far as we remember, in 
all Boswell’s book, which we should have been inclined to leave 
out—is suffered to remain. 

We complain, however, much more of the additions than of 
the omissions. We have half of Mrs Thrale’s book, scraps of Mr 
Tyers, scraps of Mr Marphy, scraps of Mr Cradock, long pro- 
sings of Sir John Hawkins, and connecting observations by Mr 
Croker himself, inserted into the midst of Boswell’s text. To 
this practice we most decidedly object. An editor might as 
well publish Thucydides with extracts from Diodorus inter- 


— 
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spersed, or incorporate the Lives of Suetonius with the History 
and Annals of Tacitus. Mr Croker tells us, indeed, that he has 
done only what Boswell wished to do, and was prevented from 
doing by the law of copyright. We doubt this greatly. Boswell 
has studiously abstained from availing himself of the information 
contained in the works of his rivals, on many occasions, on which 
he might have done so, without subjecting himself to the charge 
of piracy. Mr Croker has himself, on one occasion, remarked 
very justly that Boswell was very reluctant to owe any obliga- 
tion to Hawkins. But be this as it may, if Boswell had quoted 
from Sir John and from Mrs Thrale, he would have been 
guided by his own taste and judgment in selecting his quota- 
tions. On what he quoted, he would have commented with per- 
fect freedom ; and the borrowed passages, so selected, and ac- 
companied by such comments, would have become original. 
They would have dove-tailed into the work:—no hitch, no crease 
would have been discernible, The whole would appear one and 
indivisible, 
‘ Ut per leve severos 
Effundat junctura ungues.’ 


This is not the case with Mr Croker’s insertions. They are 
not chosen as Boswell would have chosen them. They are not 
introduced as Boswell would have introduced them. They differ 
from the quotations scattered through the original Life of John- 
son, as a withered bough stuck in the ground differs from a tree 
skilfully transplanted, with all its life about it. 

Not only do these anecdotes disfigure Boswell’s hook; they 
are themselves disfigured by being inserted in his book. The 
eharm of Mrs Thrale’s little volume is utterly destroyed. The 
feminine quickness of observation — the feminine softness of 
heart—the colloquial incorrectness and vivacity of style—the 
little amusing: airs of a half-learned lady—the delightful garru- 
lity—the ‘dear Doctor Johnson’—the ‘ it was so comical’— 
all disappear in Mr Croker’s quotations. The lady ceases to 
speak in the first person; and her anecdotes, in the process of 
transfusion, become as flat as champagne in decanters, or Hero- 
dotus in Beloe’s version. Sir John Hawkins, it is true, loses 
nothing ; and for the best of reasons. Sir John had nothing to 
lose. 

The course which Mr Croker ought to have taken is quite 
clear. He should have reprinted Boswell’s narrative precisely 
as Boswell wrote it; and in the notes or the appendix he should 
have placed any anecdotes which he might have thought it advi- 
sable to quote from other writers. This would have been a 
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much more convenient course for the reader, who has now con- 
stantly to keep his eye on the margin in order to see whether 
he is perusing Boswell, Mrs Thrale, Murphy, Hawkins, Tyers, 
Cradock, or Mr Croker. We greatly doubt whether even the 
Tour to the Hebrides ought to have been inserted in the midst 
of the Life. There is one marked distinction between the two 
works. Most of the Tour was seen by Johnson in manuscript. 
It does not appear that he ever saw any part of the Life. 

We love, we own, to read the great productions of the human 
mind as they were written. We have this feeling even about 
scientific treatises ; though we know that the sciences are always 
in a state of progression, and that the alterations made by a 
modern editor in an old book on any branch of natural or poli- 
tical philosophy are likely to be improvements. Many errors 
have been detected by writers of this generation in the specula- 
tions of Adam Smith. A short cut has been made to much 
knowledge, at which Sir Isaac Newton arrived through arduous 
and circuitous paths. Yet we still look with peculiar veneration 
on the Wealth of Nations and on the Principia, and should regret 
to see either of those great works garbled even by the ablest 
hands. But in works which owe much of their interest to the 
character and situation of the writers, the case is infinitely 
stronger. What man of taste and feeling can endure harmonies, 
— rifacimentos,— abridgements,— expurgated editions? Who 
ever reads a stage-copy of a play when he can procure the ori- 
ginal? Who ever cut open Mrs Siddons’s Milton? Who ever 
got through ten pages of Mr Gilpin’s translation of John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim into modern English? Who would lose, in the 
confusion of a diatesseron, the peculiar charm which belongs to 
the narrative of the disciple whom Jesus loved? The feeling of 
a reader who has become intimate with any great original work, 
is that which Adam expressed towards his bride :— 

¢ Should God create another Eve, and I 

Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 

Would never from my heart.’ 
No substitute, however exquisitely formed, will fill the void left 
by the original. The second beauty may be equal or superior 
to the first; but still it is not she. 

The reasons which Mr Croker has given for incorporating 
passages from Sir John Hawkins and Mrs Thrale with the nar- 
rative of Boswell, would vindicate the adulteration of half the 
classical works in the language. If Pepys’s Diary and Mrs 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs had been published a hundred years ago, 
no human being can doubt that Mr Hume would have made 
great use of those books in his History of England, But would 
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it, on that account, be judicious in a writer of our times to pub- 
lish an edition of Hume’s History of England, in which large 
additions from Pepys and Mrs Hutchinson should be incorpora- 
ted with the original text ? Surely not. Hume’s history, be its 
faults what they may, is now one great entire work,—the pro- 
duction of one vigorous mind, working on such materials as 
were within its reach. Additions made by another hand may 
supply a particular deficiency, but would grievously injure the 
general effect. With Boswell’s book the case is stronger. There is 
scarcely, in the whole compass of literature, a book which bears 
interpolation so ill. We know no production of the human mind 
which has so much of what may be called the race, so much of 
the peculiar flavour of the soil from which it sprang. The work 
could never have been written if the writer had not been pre- 
cisely what he was. His character is displayed in every page, 
and this display of character gives a delightful interest to many 
passages which have no other interest. 

The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great—a very great work. 
Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets,—Shak- 
speare is not more decidedly the first of dramatists,—Demos- 
thenes is not more decidedly the first of orators, than Boswell 
is the first of biographers. He has no second. He has distanced 
all his competitors so decidedly, that it is not worth while to 
place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere. 

We are not sure that there is in the whole history of the human 
intellect so strange a phenomenon as this book. Many of the 
greatest men that ever lived have written biography. Boswell 
was one of the smallest men that ever lived; and he has beaten 
them all. He was, if we are to give any credit to his own 
account, or to the united testimony of all who knew him, a man 
of the meanest and feeblest intellect. Johnson described him as 
a fellow who had missed his only chance of immortality, by not 
having been alive when the Dunciad was written. Beauclerk 
used his name as a proverbial expression for a bore. He was 
the laughing-stock of the whole of that brilliant society which 
has owed to him the greater part of its fame. He was always 
laying himself at the feet of some eminent man, and begging to 
be spit upon and trampled upon. He was always earning some 
ridiculous nickname, and then ‘ binding it as a crown unto 
‘ him,’—not merely in metaphor, but literally. He exhibited him- 
self, at the Shakspeare Jubilee, to all the crowd which filled 
Stratford-on-Avon, with a placard around his hat, bearing the 
inscription of Corsica Boswell. In his Tour, he proclaimed to 
all the world, that at Edinburgh he was known by the appella- 
tion of Paoli Boswell. Servile and impertinent,—shallow and 
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pedantic,—a bigot and a sot,—bloated with family pride, and 
eternally blustering about the dignity of a born gentleman, yet 
stooping to be a talebearer, an eavesdropper, a common butt in 
the taverns of London,—so curious to know every body who 
was talked about, that, Tory and High Churchman as he was, 
he manceuvred, we have been told, for an introduction to Tom 
Paine,—so vain of the most childish distinctions, that, when he 
had been to court, he drove to the office where his book was 
being printed without changing his clothes, and summoned all 
the printer’s devils to admire his new ruffles and sword ;—such 
was this man;—and such he was content and proud to be. 
Every thing which another man would have hidden,—every 
thing, the publication of which would have made another man 
hang himself, was matter of gay and clamorous exultation to his 
weak and diseased mind. What silly things he said,—what 
hitter retorts he provoked,—how at one place he was troubled 
with evil presentiments which came to nothing,—how at another 
place, on waking from a drunken doze, he read the prayerbook, 
and took a hair of the dog that had bitten him,—how he went 
to see men hanged, and came away maudlin,—how he added five 
hundred pounds to the fortune of one of his babies, because she 
was not frightened at Johnson’s ugly face,—how he was fright- 
ened out of his wits at sea,—and how the sailors quieted him 
as they would have quieted a child,—how tipsy he was at Lady 
Cork’s one evening, and how much his merriment annoyed the 
ladies,—how impertinent he was to the Duchess of Argyle, and 
with what stately contempt she put down his impertinence,— 
how Colonel Macleod sneered to his face at his impudent obtru- 
siveness,—how his father and the very wife of his bosom laugh- 
ed and fretted at his fooleries ;—all these things he proclaimed 
to all the world, as if they had been subjects for pride and osten- 
tatious rejoicing. All the caprices of his temper, all the illusions 
of his vanity, all his hypochondriac whimsies, all his castles in 
the air, he displayed with a cool self-complacency, a perfect un- 
consciousness that he was making a fool of himself, to which it 
is impossible to find a parallel in the whole history of mankind. 
He has used many people ill, but assuredly he has used nobody 
so ill as himself. 

That such a man should have written one of the best books in 
the world, is strange enough. But this is not all. Many per- 
sons who have conducted themselves foolishly in active life, and 
whose conversation has indicated no superior powers of mind, 
have written valuable works. Goldsmith was very justly de- 
scribed by one of his contemporaries as an inspired idiot, and by 
another as a being 

‘ Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.’ 
VOL. LIV. NO CVII. B 
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La Fontaine was in society a mere simpleton. His blunders 
would not come in amiss among the stories of Hierocles. But 
these men attained literary eminence in spite of their weaknesses. 
Boswell attained it by reason of his weaknesses. If he had not 
been a great fool, he would never have been a great writer. 
Without all the qualities which made him the jest and the torment 
of those among whom he lived,—without the ofliciousness, the 
inquisitiveness, the effrontery, the toad-eating, the insensibility 
to all reproof, he never could have produced so excellent a book. 
He was a slave, proud of his servitude,—a Paul Pry, convinced 
that his own curiosity and garrulity were virtues,—an unsafe 
companion, who never scrupled to repay the most liberal hospi- 
tality by the basest violation of confidence,—a man without 
delicacy, without shame, without sense enough to know when 
he was hurting the feelings of others, or when he was exposing 
himself to derision; and because he was all this, he has, in an 
important department of literature, immeasurably surpassed such 
writers as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alfieri, and his own idol Johnson. 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise men to eminence as 
writers, he had absolutely none. There is not in all his books a 
single remark of his own on literature, politics, religion, or so- 
ciety, which is not either commonplace or absurd. His disserta- 
tions on hereditary gentility, on the slave-trade, and on the 
entailing of landed estates, may serve as examples. To say that 
these passages are sophistical, would be to pay them an extrava- 
gant compliment. They have no pretence to argument, or even 
to meaning. He has reported innumerable observations made 
by himself in the course of conversation. Of those observations 
we do not remember one which is above the intellectual capacity 
of a boy of fifteen. He has printed many of his own letters, and 
in these letters he is always ranting or twaddling. Logic, elo- 
quence, wit, taste, all those things which are generally considered 
as making a book valuable, were utterly wanting to him. He 
had, indeed, a quick observation and a retentive memory. These 
qualities, if he had been a man of sense and virtue, would scarce- 
ly of themselves have sufficed to make him conspicuous ; but, as 
he was a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb, they have made him 
immortal. 

Those parts of his book which, considered abstractedly, are 
most utterly worthless, are delightful when we read them as 
illustrations of the character of the writer. Bad in themselves, 
they are good dramatically, like the nonsense of Justice Shallow, 
the clipped English of Dr Caius, or the misplaced consonants of 
Fluellen. Of all confessors, Boswell is the most candid. Other 
men who have pretended to lay open their own hearts—Rousseau, 
for example, and Lord Byron,—have evidently written with a 
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constant view to effect, and are to be then most distrusted when 
they seem to be most sincere. There is scarcely any man who 
would not rather accuse himself of great crimes, and of dark and 
tempestuous passions, than proclaim all his little vanities, and 
all his wild fancies. It would be easier to find a person who 
would avow actions like those of Cesar Borgia or Danton, than 
one who would publish a daydream like those of Alnaschar and 
Malvolio. ‘Those weaknesses which most men keep covered up 
in the most secret places of the mind, not to be disclosed to the 
eye of friendship or of love, were precisely the weaknesses which 
Boswell paraded before all the world. He was perfectly frank, 
because the weakness of his understanding and the tumult of 
his spirits prevented him from knowing when he made himself 
ridiculous. His book resembles nothing so much as the conver- 
sation of the inmates of the Palace of Truth, 

His fame is great ; and it will, we have no doubt, be lasting; 
but it is fame of a peculiar kind, and indeed marvellously re- 
sembles infamy. We remember no other case in which the 
world has made so great a distinction between a book and its 
author. In general, the book and the author are considered as 
one. To admire the book is to admire the author. The case of 
Boswell is an exception—we think the only exception to this 
rule. His work is universally allowed to be interesting, instrue- 
tive, eminently original: yet it has brought him nothing but 
contempt. All the world reads it: all the world delights in it; 
yet we do not remember ever to have read or ever to have heard 
any expression of respect and admiration for the man to whom 
we owe so much instruction and amusement. While edition 
after edition of his book was coming forth, his son, as Mr Croker 
tells us, was ashamed of it, and hated to hear it mentioned. This 
feeling was natural and reasonable. Sir Alexander saw, that in 
proportion to the celebrity of the work, was the degradation of 
the author. The very editors of this unfortunate gentleman’s 
books have forgotten their allegiance; and, like those Puritan 
casuists who took arms by the authority of the king against his 
person, have attacked the writer while doing homage to the 
writings. Mr Croker,,for example, has published two thousand 
five hundred notes on the life of Johnson; and yet scarcely ever 
mentions the biographer whose performance he has taken such 
pains to illustrate, without some expression of contempt. 

An ill-natured man Boswell certainly was not. Yet the 
malignity of the most malignant satirist could scarcely cut deep- 
er than his thoughtless loquacity. Having himself no sensibility 
to derision and contempt, he took it for granted that all others 
were equally callous, He was not ashamed to exhibit himself 
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to the whole world as a common spy, a common tattler, a hum- 
ble companion without the excuse of poverty,—to tell a hundred 
stories of his own pertness and folly, and of the insults which 
his pertness and folly brought upon him. It was natural that 
he should show little discretion in cases in which the feelings or 
the honour of others might be concerned. No man, surely, ever 
published such stories respecting persons whom he professed to 
love and revere. He would infallibly have made his hero as 
contemptible as he has made himself, had not his hero really 
possessed some moral and intellectual qualities of a very high 
order. The best proof that Johnson was really an extraordinary 
man is, that his character, instead of being degraded, has, on the 
whole, been decidedly raised by a work in which all his vices 
and weaknesses are exposed more unsparingly than they ever 
were exposed by Churchill or by Kenrick. 

Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame and in 
the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better known to us than 
any other man in history. Every thing about him—his coat, his 
wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St Vitus’s dance, his roll- 
ing walk, his blinking eye, the outward signs which too clearly 
marked his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable appetite for 
fish-sauce and veal-pie with plums, his inextinguishable thirst for 
tea, his trick of touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious 
practice of treasuring up scraps of orange-pee), his morning slum- 
bers, his midnight disputations, hiscontortions, his mutterings, his 
gruntings, his puflings, his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, 
his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tem- 
— rage, his queer inmates—old Mr Levett and blind Mrs 

illiams, the cat Hodge, and the Negro Frank,—all are as fami- 
liar to us as the objects by which we have been surrounded from 
childhood. But we have no minute information respecting those 
years of Johnson’s life, during which his character and his man- 
ners became immutably fixed. We know him not as he was 
known to the men of his own generation, but as he was known 
to men whose father he might have been. That celebrated club 
of which he was the most distinguished member contained few 
persons who could remember a time when his fame was not 
fully established, and his habits completely formed. He had 
made himself a name in literature while Reynolds and the 
Wartons were still boys. He was about twenty years older than 
Burke, Goldsmith, and Gerard Hamilton, about thirty years 
older than Gibbon, Beauclerk, and Langton, and about forty 
years older than Lord Stowell, Sir William Jones, and Windham. 
Boswell and Mrs Thrale, the two writers from whom we derive 
most of our knowledge respecting him, never saw him till long 
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after he was fifty years old, till most of his great works had 
become classical, and till the pension bestowed on him by Lord 
Bute had placed him above poverty. Of those eminent men 
who were his most intimate associates towards the close of his 
life, the only one, as far as we remember, who knew him during 
the first ten or twelve years of his residence in the capital, was 
David Garrick ; and it does not appear that, during those years, 
David Garrick saw much of his fellow-townsman. 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the 
condition of a man of letters was most miserable and degraded. 
It was a dark night between two sunny days. The age of Me- 
cenases had passed away. The age of general curiosity and 
intelligence had not arrived. The number of readers is at pre- 
sent so great, that a popular author may subsist in comfort and 
opulence on the profits of his works. In the reigns of William 
IIL, of Anne, and of George I., even such men as Congreve 
and Addison would scarcely have been able to live like gentle- 
men by the mere sale of their writings. But the deficiency of 
the natural demand for literature was, at the close of the seven- 
teenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth century, more 
than made up by artificial encouragement,—by a vast system of 
bounties and premiums. There was, perhaps, never a time at 
which the rewards of literary merit were so splendid,—at which 
men who could write well found such easy admittance into the 
most distinguished society, and to the highest honours of the 
state. The chiefs of both the great parties into which the king- 
dom was divided patronised literature with emulous munifi- 
cence. Congreve, when he had scarcely attained his majority, 
was rewarded for his first comedy with places which made him 
independent for life. Smith, though his Hippolytus and Pheedra 
failed, would have been consoled with L.300 a-year but for his 
own folly. Rowe was not only poet-laureate, but land-surveyor 
of the customs in the port of London, clerk of the council to the 
Prince of Wales, and secretary of the Presentations to the Lord 
Chancellor. Hughes was secretary to the Commissions of the 
Peace. Ambrose Philips was judge of the Prerogative Court in 
Ireland. Locke was Commissioner of Appeals, and of the Board 
of Trade. Newton was Master of the Mint. Stepney and Prior 
were employed in embassies of high dignity and importance. 
Gay, who commenced life as apprentice to a silk-mercer, became 
a secretary of legation at five-and-twenty. It was to a poem 
on the Death of Charles II., and to the City and Country 
Mouse that Montague owed his introduction into — life, 
his earldom, his garter, and his auditorship of the Exchequer. 
Swift, but for the unconquerable prejudice of the queen, would 
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have been a bishop. Oxford, with his white staff in his hand, 
passed through the crowd of his suitors to welcome Parnell, 
when that ingenious writer deserted the Whigs. Steele was a 
commissioner of stamps and a member of Parliament. Arthur 
Mainwaring was a commissioner of the customs, and auditor 
of the imprest. Tickell was secretary to the Lords Justices of 
Ireland. Addison was secretary of state. 

This liberal patronage was brought into fashion, as it seems, 
by the magnificent Dorset, who alone of all the noble versifiers 
in the court of Charles the Second, possessed talents for com- 
position which would have made him eminent without the aid 
of a coronet. Montague owed his elevation to the favour of 
Dorset, and imitated through the whole course of his life the 
liberality to which he was himself so greatly indebted. The 
Tory leaders—Harley and Bolingbroke in particular—vied with 
the chiefs of the Whig party in zeal for the encouragement of 
letters. But soon after the accession of the throne of Hanover 
a change took place. The supreme power passed to a man who 
cared little for poetry or eloquence. The importance of the 
House of Commons was constantly on the increase. The go- 
vernment was under the necessity of bartering for Parliamentary 
support much of that patronage which had been employed in 
fostering literary merit; and Walpole was by no means incli- 
ned to divert any part of the fund of corruption to purposes 
which he considered as idle. He had eminent talents for go- 
vernment and for debate. But he had paid little attention to 
books, and felt little respect for authors. One of the coarse 
jokes of his friend, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, was far 
more pleasing to him than Thomson’s Seasons or Richardson’s 
Pamela. He had observed that some of the distinguished wri- 
ters whom the favour of Halifax had turned into statesmen, 
had been mere encumbrances to their party, dawdlers in office, 
and mutes in Parliament. During the whole course of his ad- 
ministration, therefore, he scarcely patronised a single man of 
genius. The best writers of the age gave all their support to 
the opposition, and contributed to excite that discontent which, 
after plunging the nation into a foolish and unjust war, over- 
threw the minister to make room for men less able and equally 
unscrupulous. The opposition could reward its eulogists with 
little more than promises and caresses. St James’s would give 
nothing—Leicester house had nothing to give. 

Thus at the time when Johnson commenced his literary career, 
a writer had little to hope from the patronage of powerful indi- 
viduals. The patronage of the public did not yet furnish the 
means of comfortable subsistence. The prices paid by book- 
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sellers to authors were so low, that a man of considerable talents 
and unremitting industry could do little more than provide for 
the day which was passing over him. ‘The lean kine had eaten 
up the fat kine. The thin and withered ears had devoured 
the good ears. The season of rich harvests was over, and the 
period of famine had begun. All that is squalid and miserable 
might now be summed up in the one word—Poet. That word 
denoted a creature dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with 
compters and spunging-houses, and perfectly qualified to decide 
on the comparative merits of the Common Side in the King’s 
Bench prison, and of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet. Even 
the poorest pitied him; and they well might pity him. For if 
their condition was equally abject, their aspirings were not 
equally high, nor their sense of insult equally acute. To lodge 
ina garret up four pair of stairs, to dine in a cellar amongst 
footmen out of place,—to translate ten hours a-day for the wages 
of a ditcher,—to be hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of beg- 
gary and pestilence to another, from Grub street to St George’s 
fields, and from St George’s fields to the alleys behind St 
Martin’s church,—to sleep on a bulk in June, and amidst the 
ashe: of a glass-house in December,—to die in an hospital, and 
to be buried in a parish vault, was the fate of more than one 
writer, who, if he had lived thirty years earlier, would have 
been admitted to the sittings of the Kit-cat or the Scriblerus 
Club, would have sat in the Parliament, and would have been 
intrusted with embassies to the High Allies; who, if he had 
lived, in our time, would have received from the booksellers 
several hundred pounds a-year. 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of 
life has its peculiar temptations. The literary character, assu- 
redly, has always had its share of faults—vanity, jealousy, mor- 
bid sensibility. To these faults were now superadded all the 
faults which are commonly found in men whose livelihood is 
precarious, and whose principles are exposed to the trial of 
severe distress. All the vices of the gambler and of the beggar 
were blended with those of the author. The prizes in the 
wretched lottery of book-making were scarcely less ruinous 
than the blanks. If good fortune came, it came in such a man- 
ner that it was almost certain to be abused. After months of 
starvation and despair, a full third night, or a well-received 
dedication, filled the pocket of the lean, ragged, unwashed poet 
with guineas. He hastened to enjoy those luxuries, with the 
images of which his mind had been haunted while sleeping 
amidst the cinders, and eating potatoes at the Irish ordinary in 
Shoe lane. A week of taverns soon qualified him for another 
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year of night-cellars. Such was the life of Savage, of Boyse, 
and of a crowd of others. Sometimes blazing in gold-laced 
hats and waistcoats, sometimes lying in bed because their coats 
had gone to pieces, or wearing paper cravats because their linen 
was in pawn; sometimes drinking Champagne and Tokay with 
Betty Careless ; sometimes standing at the window of an eating- 
house in Porridge island, to snuff up the scent of what they 
could not afford to taste; they knew luxury—they knew beg- 
gary—but they never knew comfort. These men were irre- 
claimable. They looked on a regular and frugal life with the 
same aversion which an old gipsy or a Mohawk hunter feels 
for a stationary abode, and for the restraints and securities of 
civilized communities. They were as untameable, as much 
wedded to their desolate freedom, as the wild ass. They could 
no more be broken in to the offices of social man, than the 
unicorn could be trained to serve and abide by the crib. It was 
well if they did not, like beasts of a still fiercer race, tear the 
hands which ministered to their necessities. To assist them 
was impossible; and the most benevolent of mankind at length 
became weary of giving relief, which was dissipated with the 
wildest profusion as soon as it had been received. If a sum 
was bestowed on the wretched adventurer, such as, properly 
husbanded, might have supplied him for six months, it was 
instantly spent in strange freaks of sensuality, and before forty- 
eight hours had elapsed, the poet was again pestering all his ac- 
quaintance for twopence to get a plate of shin of beef at a subter- 
raneous cook-shop. If his friends gave him an asylum in their 
houses, those houses were forthwith turned into bagnios and 
taverns. All order was destroyed—all business was suspended. 
The most good-natured host began to repent of his eagerness to 
serve a man of genius in distress, when he heard his guest 
roaring for fresh punch at five o’clock in the morning. 

A few eminent writers were more fortunate. Pope had been 
raised above poverty by the active patronage which, in his 
youth, both the great political parties had extended to his 
Homer. Young had received the only pension ever bestowed, 
to the best of our recollection, by Sir Robert Walpole, as the 
reward of mere literary merit. One or two of the many poets 
who attached themselves to the opposition, Thomson in parti- 
cular, and Mallet, obtained, after much severe suffering, the 
means of subsistence from their political friends. Richardson, 
like a man of sense, kept his shop, and his shop kept him, which 
his novels, admirable as they are, would scarcely have done. 
But nothing could be more deplorable than the state even of 
the ablest men, who at that time depended for subsistence on 
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their writings. Johnson, Collins, Fielding, and Thomson, were 
certainly four of the most distinguished persons that England 
produced during the eighteenth century. It is well known that 
they were all four arrested for debt. 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson plunged 
in his twenty-eighth year. From that time, till he was three 
or four-and-fifty, we have little information respecting him— 
little, we mean, compared with the full and accurate informa- 
tion which we possess respecting his proceedings and habits 
towards the close of his life. He emerged at length from cock- 
lofts and sixpenny ordinaries into the society of the polished 
and the opulent. His fame was established. A pension suffi- 
cient for his wants had been conferred on him; and he came 
forth, to astonish a generation with which he had almost as 
little in common as with Frenchmen or Spaniards. 

In his early years he had occasionally seen the great; but he 
had seen them as a beggar. He now came aniong them as a 
companion. The demand for amusement and instruction had, 
during the course of twenty years, been gradually increasing. 
The price of literary labour had risen; and those rising men 
of letters, with whom Johnson was henceforth to associate, were 
for the most part persons widely different from those who had 
walked about with him all night in the streets, for want of a 
lodging. Burke, Robertson, the Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gib- 
bon, Adam Smith, Beattie, Sir William Jones, Goldsmith, and 
Churchill, were the most distinguished writers of what may be 
called the second generation of the Johnsonian age. Of these 
men, Churchill was the only one in whom we can trace the 
stronger lineaments of that character, which, when Johnson first 
came up to London, was common among authors. Of the rest, 
scarcely any had felt the pressure of severe poverty. All had 
been early admitted into the most respectable society on an 
equal footing. They were men of quite a different species from 
the dependents of Curll and Osborne. 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of a past 
age,—the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks; 
the last of that generation of authors whose abject misery and 
whose dissolute manners had furnished inexhaustible matter to 
the satyrical genius of Pope. From nature, he had received an 
uncouth figure, a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper. 
The manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had been 
passed, had given to his demeanour, and even to his moral charac- 
ter, some peculiarities, appalling to the civilized beings who were 
the companions of his old age. The perverse irregularity of his 
hours,—the slovenliness of his person,—his fits of strenuous 
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exertion, interrupted by long intervals of sluggishness,—his 
strange abstinence, and his equally strange voracity,—his active 
benevolence, contrasted with the constant rudeness and the occa- 
sional ferocity of his manneys in society, made him, in the 
opinion of those with whom he lived during the last twenty years 
of his life, a complete original. An original he was, undoubt- 
edly, in some respects. But if we possessed full information 
concerning those who shared his early hardships, we should pro- 
bably find, that what we call his singularities of manner, were, 
for the most part, failings which he had in common with the 
class to which he belonged. He ate at Streatham Park as he 
had been used to eat behind the screen at St John’s Gate, when 
he was ashamed to show his ragged clothes. He ate as it was 
natural that a man should eat who, during a great part of his 
life, had passed the morning in doubt whether he should have 
food for the afternoon. The habits of his early life had accus- 
tomed him to bear privation with fortitude, but not to taste 
pleasure with moderation. He could fast ; but, when he did not 
fast, he tore his dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins 
swelling on his forehead, and the perspiration running down his 
cheeks. He scarcely ever took wine. But when he drank it, 
he drank it greedily, and in large tumblers. These were, in fact, 
mitigated symptoms of that same moral disease which raged 
with such deadly malignity in his friends Savage and Boyse. 
The roughness and violence which he showed in society were to 
be expected from a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, 
had been long tried by the bitterest calamities—by the want of 
meat, of fire, and of clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by 
the insolence of booksellers, by the derision of fools, by the 
insincerity of patrons, by that bread which is the bitterest of all 
food, by those stairs which are the most toilsome of all paths, by 
that deferred hope which makes the heart sick. Through all 
these things the ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant had strug- 
gled manfully up to eminence and command. It was natural, 
that, in the exercise of his power, he should be ‘ eo immitior, 
‘ quia toleraverat,’—that though his heart was undoubtedly gene- 
rous and humane, his demeanour in society should be harsh and 
despotic. For severe distress he had sympathy, and not only 
sympathy, but munificent relief. But for the suffering which a 
harsh word inflicts upon a delicate mind, he had no pity; for 
it was a kind of suffering which he could scarcely conceive. He 
would carry home on his shoulders a sick and starving girl from 
the streets. He turned his house into a place of refuge for a 
crowd of wretched old creatures who could find no other asylum ; 
nor could all their peevishness and ingratitude weary out his 
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benevolence. But the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him 
ridiculous; and he scarcely felt sufficient compassion even for the 
pangs of wounded affection. He had seen and felt so much of 
sharp misery, that he was not affected by paltry vexations; and 
he seemed to think that everybody ought to be as much harden- 
ed to those vexations as himself. He was angry with Boswell 
for complaining of a headach—with Mrs Thrale for grumbling 
about the dust on the road, or the smell of the kitchen. These 
were, in his phrase, * foppish lamentations,’ which people ought 
to be ashamed to utter in a world so full of misery. Goldsmith 
crying because the Good-natured Man had failed, inspired him 
with no pity. Though his own health was not good, he detest- 
ed and despised valetudinarians. Even great pecuniary losses, 
unless they reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, moved him 
very little. People whose hearts had been softened by prosperity 
might cry, he said, for such events; but all that could be ex- 
pected of a plain man was not to laugh, 

A person who troubled himself so little about the smaller 
grievances of human life, was not likely to be very attentive to 
the feelings of others in the ordinary intercourse of society. He 
could not understand how a sarcasm or a reprimand could make 
any man really unhappy. ‘ My dear doctor,’ said he to Gold- 
smith, ‘ what harm does it do to a man to call him Holofernes ?” 
* Pooh, ma’am,’ he exclaimed to Mrs Carter, ‘ who is the worse 
‘ for being talked of uncharitably ?” Politeness has been well 
defined as benevolence in small things. Johnson was impolite, 
not because he wanted benevolence, but because small things 
appeared smaller to him than to people who had never known 
what it was to live for fourpence half-penny a-day. 

The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the union of 
great powers with low prejudices. If we judged of him by the 
best parts of his mind, we should place him almost as high as he 
was placed by the idolatry of Boswell ;—if by the worst parts 
of his mind, we should place him even below Boswell himself. 
Where he was not under the influence of some strange scruple, 
or some domineering passion, which prevented him from boldly 
and fairly investigating a subject, he was a wary and acute rea- 
soner, a little too much inclined to scepticism, and a little too 
fond of paradox. No man was less likely to be imposed upon by 
fallacies in argument, or by exaggerated statements of fact. But 
if, while he was beating down sophisms, and exposing false testi- 
mony, some childish prejudices, such as would excite laughter in 
a well-managed nursery, came across him, he was smitten as if 
by enchantment. His mind dwindled away under the spell from 
gigantic elevation to dwarfish littleness. Those who had lately 
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been admiring its amplitude and its force, were now as much 
astonished at its strange narrowness and feebleness, as the fisher- 
man, in the Arabian tale, when he saw the genie, whose stature 
had overshadowed the whole sea-coast, and whose might seemed 
equal to a contest with armies, contract himself to the dimen- 
sions of his small prison, and lie there the helpless slave of the 
charm of Solomon. 

Johnson was in the habit of sifting with extreme severity the 
evidence for all stories which were merely odd. But when they 
were not only odd but miraculous, his severity relaxed. He 
began to be credulous precisely at the point where the most 
credulous people begin to be sceptical. It is curious to observe, 
both in his writings and in his conversation, the contrast between 
the disdainful manner in which he rejects unauthenticated anec- 
dotes, even when they are consistent with the general laws of 
nature, and the respectful manner in which he mentions the 
wildest stories relating to the invisible world. A man who told 
him of a water-spout or a meteoric stone, generally had the lie 
direct given him for his pains. A man who told him of a pre- 
diction or a dream wonderfully accomplished, was sure of a 
courteous hearing. ‘Johnson,’ observed Hogarth, ‘ like King 
* David, says in his haste that all men are liars.’ ‘ His incre- 
‘ dulity,’ says Mrs Thrale, ‘ amounted almost to disease.’ She 
tells us how he browbeat a gentleman, who gave him an account 
of a hurricane in the West Indies, and a poor quaker, who re- 
lated some strange circumstance about the red-hot balls fired at 
the siege of Gibraltar. ‘ It isnot so. It cannot be true. Don’t 
* tell that story again. You cannot think how poor a figure you 
‘ make in telling it.’ He once said, half jestingly we suppose, 
that for six months he refused to credit the fact of the earthquake 
at Lisbon, and that he still believed the extent of the calamity 
to be greatly exaggerated. Yet he related with a grave face how 
old Mr Cave of St John’s Gate saw a ghost, and how this ghost 
was something of a shadowy being. He went himself ona ghost- 
hunt to Cock-lane, and was angry with John Wesley for not 
following up another scent of the same kind with proper spirit 
and perseverance. He rejects the Celtic genealogies and poems 
without the least hesitation; yet he declares himself willing to 
believe the stories of the second sight. If he had examined the 
claims of the Highland seers with half the severity with which he 
sifted the evidence for the genuineness of Fingal, he would, we 
suspect, have come away from Scotland with a mind fully made 
up. In his Lives of the Poets, we find that he is unwilling to 
give credit to the accounts of Lord Roscommon’s early profi- 
ciency in his studies; but he tells with great solemnity an 
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absurd romance about some intelligence preternaturally impressed 
on the mind of that nobleman. He avows himself to be in great 
doubt about the truth of the story, and ends by warning his 
readers not wholly to slight such impressions. 

Many of his sentiments on religious subjects are worthy of a 
liberal and enlarged mind. He could discern clearly enough the 
folly and meanness of all bigotry except his own. When he 
spoke of the scruples of the Puritans, he spoke like a person who 
had really obtained an insight into the divine philosophy of the 
New Testament, and who considered Christianity as a noble 
scheme of government, tending to promote the happiness and to 
elevate the moral nature of man. The horror which the secta- 
ries felt for cards, Christmas ale, plum-porridge, mince-pies, 
and dancing bears, excited his contempt. To the arguments 
urged by some very worthy people against showy dress, he 
replied, with admirable sense and spirit, ‘ Let us not be found, 
‘when our Master calls us, stripping the lace off our waist- 
‘ coats, but the spirit of contention from our souls and tongues. 
‘ Alas! sir, a man who cannot get to heaven in a green coat 
‘will not find his way thither the sooner in a grey one.’ 
Yet he was himself under the tyranny of scruples as unreason- 
able as those of Hudibras or Ralpho; and carried his zeal for 
ceremonies and for ecclesiastical dignities to lengths altogether 
inconsistent with reason, or with Christian charity. He has 
gravely noted down in his diary, that he once committed the sin 
of drinking coffee on Good Friday. In Scotland, he thought it 
his duty to pass several months without joining in public wor- 
ship, solely because the ministers of the kirk had not been 
ordained by bishops. His mode of estimating the piety of his 
neighbours was somewhat singular. * Campbell,’ said he, ¢ is a 
‘ good man,—a pious man. I am afraid he has not been in the 
‘ inside of a church for many years ; but he never passes a church 
‘ without pulling off his hat,—this shows he has good principles.’ 
Spain and Sicily must surely contain many pious robbers and 
well-principled assassins. Johnson could easily see that a Round- 
head, who named all his children after Solomon’s singers, and 
talked in the House of Commons about seeking the Lord, might 
be an unprincipled villain, whose religious mummeries only 
aggravated his guilt. But a man who took off his hat when he 
passed a church episcopally consecrated, must be a good man, a 
pious man, a man of good principles. Johnson could easily see 
that those persons who looked on a dance or a laced waistcoat 
as sinful, deemed most ignobly of the attributes of God, and of 
the ends of revelation. But with what a storm of invective he 
would have overwhelmed any man who had blamed him for 
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celebrating the close of Lent with sugarless tea and butterless 
buns. 

Nobody spoke more contemptuously of the cant of patriotism§ 
Nobody saw more clearly the error of those who represented 
liberty, not as a means, but as an end; and who proposed to 
themselves, as the object of their pursuit, the prosperity of the 
state as distinct from the prosperity of the individuals who com- 
pose the state. His calm and settled opinion seems to have been, 
that forms of government have little or no influence on the hap- 
piness of society. This opinion, erroneous as it is, ought at least 
to have preserved him from all intemperance on political ques- 
tions. It did not, however, preserve him from the lowest, 
fiercest, and most absurd extravagances of party-spirit,—from 
rants which, in every thing but the diction, resembled those of 
Squire Western. He was, as a politician, half ice and half fire; 
—on the side of his intellect a mere Pococurante,—far too apa- 
thetic about public affairs,—far too sceptical as to the good or 
evil tendency of any form of polity. His passions, on the con- 
trary, were violent even to slaying, against all who leaned to 
Whiggish principles. The well-known lines which he inserted 
in Goldsmith’s Traveller, express what seems to have been his 
deliberate judgment :— 

¢ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 
He had previously put expressions very similar into the mouth 
of Rasselas. It is amusing to contrast these passages with the 
torrents of raving abuse which he poured forth against the Long 
Parliament and the American Congress. In one of the conver- 
sations reported by Boswell, this strange inconsistency displays 
itself in the most ludicrous manner, 

‘ Sir Adam Ferguson,’ says Boswell, ‘ suggested that luxury 
‘ corrupts a people, and destroys the spirit of liberty.’ —Jounson. 
* Sir, that is all visionary. I would not give half a guinea to 
‘ live under one form of government rather than another. It is 
‘ of no moment to the happiness of an individual, Sir, the dan- 
* ger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What 
‘ Frenchman is prevented from passing his life as he pleases ?”)— 
Sir Apam. ‘ But, sir, in the British constitution it is surely 
‘ of importance to keep up a spirit in the people, so as to pre- 
§ serve a balance against the crown.’—Jounson. ¢ Sir, I perceive 
‘you are a vile Whig. Why all this childish jealousy of the 
* power of the crown? The crown has not power enough.’ 

One of the old philosophers, Lord Bacon tells us, used to say 
that life and death were just the same to him. ‘ Why, then,’ 
said an objector, §do you not kill yourself’ The philosopher 
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answered, ‘ Because it is just the same.’ If the difference be- 
tween two forms of government be not worth half a guinea, it 
is not easy to see how Whiggism can be viler than Toryism, 
or how the crown can have too little power. If private men 
suffer nothing from political abuses, zeal for liberty is doubtless 
ridiculous. But zeal for monarchy must be equally so. No 
person would have been more quick-sighted than Johnson to 
such a contradiction as this, in the logic of an antagonist. 

The judgments which Johnson passed on books were, in his 
own time, regarded with superstitious veneration ; and, in our 
time, are generally treated with indiscriminate contempt. They 
are the judgments of a strong but enslaved understanding. The 
mind of the critic was hedged round by an uninterrupted fence 
of prejudices and superstitions. Within his narrow limits, he 
displayed a vigour and an activity which ought to have enabled 
him to clear the barrier that confined him. 

How it chanced that a man who reasoned on his premises so 
ably, should assume his premises so foolishly, is one of the great 
mysteries of human nature. The same inconsistency may be 
observed in the schoolmen of the middle ages. Those writers 
show so much acuteness and force of mind in arguing on their 
wretched data, that a modern reader is perpetually at a loss to 
comprehend how such minds came by such data. Not a flaw in 
the superstructure of the theory which they are rearing, escapes 
their vigilance. Yet they are blind to the obvious unsoundness 
of the foundation. It is the same with some eminent lawyers. 
Their legal arguments are intellectual prodigies, abounding with 
the happiest analogies, and the most refined distinctions. The 
principles of their arbitrary science being once admitted, the 
statute-book and the reports being once assumed as the founda- 
tions of jurisprudence, these men must be allowed to be perfect 
masters of logic. But if a question arises as to the postulates on 
which their whole system rests,—if they are called upon to vin- 
dicate the fundamental maxims of that system which they have 
passed their lives in studying, these very men often talk the lan- 
guage of savages, or of children. Those who have listened to a 
man of this class in his own court, and who have witnessed the 
skill with which he analyses and digests a vast mass of evidence, 
or reconciles a crowd of precedents which at first sight seem 
contradictory, scarcely know him again when, a few hours later, 
they hear him speaking on the other side of Westminster Hall 
in his capacity of legislator. They can scarcely believe, that the 
paltry quirks which are faintly heard through a storm of cough- 
ing, and which cannot impose on the plainest country gentleman, 
can proceed from the same sharp and vigorous intellect which 
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had excited their admiration under the same roof, and on the 
same day. 

Johnson decided literary questions like a lawyer, not like a 
legislator. He never examined foundations where a point was 
already ruled. His whole code of criticism rested on pure 
assumption, for which he sometimes gave a precedent or an au- 
thority, but rarely troubled himself to give a reason drawn from 
the nature of things. He took it for granted, that the kind of 
poetry which flourished in his own time, which he had been ac- 
customed to hear praised from his childhood, and which he had 
himself written with success, was the best kind of poetry. In 
his biographical work, he has repeatedly laid it down as an un- 
deniable proposition, that during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and the earlier part of the eighteenth, English poetry 
had been in a constant progress of improvement. Waller, Den- 
ham, Dryden, and Pope, had been, according to him, the great 
reformers. He judged of all works of the imagination by the 
standard established among his own contemporaries. Though he 
allowed Homer to have been a greater man than Virgil, he seems 
to have thought the neid a greater poem than the Iliad. Indeed 
he well might have thought so; for he preferred Pope’s Iliad 
to Homer’s. He pronounced that, after Hoole’s translation of 
Tasso, Fairfax’s would hardly be reprinted. He could see no 
merit in our fine old English ballads, and always spoke with the 
most provoking contempt of Percy’s fondness for them. Of all 
the great original works which appeared during his time, Richard- 
son’s novels alone excited his admiration. He could see little or 
no merit in Tom Jones, in Gulliver’s Travels, or in Tristram 
Shandy. To Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, he vouchsafed only 
a line of cold commendation—of commendation much colder than 
what he has bestowed on the Creation of that portentous bore, 
Sir Richard Blackmore. Gray was, in his dialect, a barren ras- 
eal. Churchill was a blockhead. The contempt which he felt 
for the trash of Macpherson was indeed just; but it was, we 
suspect, just by chance. He despised the Fingal, for the very 
reason which led many men of genius to admire it. He despised 
it, not because it was essentially common-place, but because it 
had a superficial air of originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions fa- 
shioned on his own principles. But when a deeper philosophy 
was required,—when he undertook to pronounce judgment on 
the works of those great minds which ‘ yield homage only to 
‘ eternal laws,’—his failure was ignominious. He criticised Pope’s 
Epitaphs excellently. But his observations on Shakspeare’s plays, 
and Milton’s poems, seem to us as wretched as if they had been 
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written by Rymer himself, whom we take to have been the worst 
critic that ever lived. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary subjects can be compa- 
red only to that strange nervous feeling which made him uneasy 
if he had not touched every post between the Mitre tavern and 
his own lodgings. His preference of Latin epitaphs to English 
epitaphs is an instance. An English epitaph, he said, would 
disgrace Smollet. He declared that he would not pollute the 
walls of Westminster Abbey with an English epitaph on Gold- 
smith. What reason there can be for celebrating a British writer 
in Latin, which there was not for covering the Roman arches of 
triumph with Greek inscriptions, or for commemorating the deeds 
of the heroes of Thermopyle in Egyptian hieroglyphics, we are 
utterly unable to imagine. 

On men and manners—at least on the men and manners of a 
particular place and a particular age—Johnson had certainly 
looked with a most observant and discriminating eye. His 
remarks on the education of children, on marriage, on the eco- 
nomy of families, on the rules of society, are always striking, and 
generally sound. In his writings, indeed, the knowledge of life 
which he possessed in an eminent degree is very imperfectly 
exhibited. Like those unfortunate chiefs of the middle ages, 
who were suffocated by their own chain-mail and cloth of gold, 
his maxims perish under that load of words, which was design- 
ed for their ornament and their defence. But it is clear, from 
the remains of his conversation, that he had more of that homely 
wisdom which nothing but experience and observation can give, 
than any writer since the time of Swift. If he had been content 
to write as he talked, he might have left books on the practical 
art of living superior to the Directions to Servants. 

Yet even his remarks on society, like his remarks on litera- 
ture, indicate a mind at least as remarkable for narrowness as 
for strength. He was no master of the great science of human 
nature. He had studied, not the genus man, but the species 
Londoner. Nobody was ever so thoroughly conversant with all 
the forms of life, and all the shades of moral and intellectual 
character, which were to be seen from Islington to the Thames, 
and from Hyde-Park corner to Mile-end green. But his phi- 
losophy stopped at the first turnpike-gate. Of the rural life of 
England he knew nothing ; and he took it for granted that every- 
body who lived in the country was either stupid or miserable. 
* Country gentleman,’ said he, ‘ must be unhappy ; for they have 
‘not enough to keep their lives in motion.’ As if all those 
peculiar habits and associations, which made Fleet street and 
Charing cross the finest views in the world to himself, had been 
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essential parts of human nature. Of remote countries and past 
times he talked with wild and ignorant presumption. ‘ The 
‘ Athenians of the age of Demosthenes,’ he said to Mrs Thrale, 
* were a people of brutes, a barbarous people.’ In conversation 
with Sir Adam Ferguson, he used similar language. ‘ The 
* boasted Athenians,’ he said, ‘ were barbarians. The mass of 
‘every people must be barbarous where there is no printing.’ 
The fact was this: He saw that a Londoner who could not 
read was a very stupid and brutal fellow: he saw that great 
refinement of taste and activity of intellect were rarely found in 
a Londoner who had not read much; and because it was by 
means of books that people acquired almost all their knowledge 
in the society with which he was acquainted, he concluded, in 
defiance of the strongest and clearest evidence, that the human 
mind can be cultivated by means of books alone. An Athenian 
citizen might possess very few volumes; and even the largest 
library to which he had access might be much less valuable than 
Johnson’s bookcase in Bolt court. But the Athenian might 
pass every morning in conversation with Socrates, and might 
hear Pericles speak four or five times every month. He saw the 
plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes—he walked amidst the 
friezes of Phidias and the paintings of Zeuxis—he knew by heart 
the choruses of Aischylus—he heard the rhapsodist at the corner 
of the street reciting the Shield of Achilles, or the Death of 
Argus—he was a legislator, conversant with high questions of 
alliance, revenue, and war—he was a soldier, trained under a 
liberal and generous discipline—he was a judge, compelled every 
day to weigh the effect of opposite arguments. These things 
were in themselves an education—an education eminently fitted, 
not, indeed, to form exact or profound thinkers, but to give 
quickness to the perceptions, delicacy to the taste, fluency to 
the expression, and politeness to the manners. But this John- 
son never considered. An Athenian who did not improve his 
mind by reading was, in his opinion, much such a person as 
a Cockney who made his mark—much such a person as black 
Frank before he went to school, and far inferior to a parish- 
clerk or a printer’s devil. 

His friends have allowed that he carried to a ridiculous ex- 
treme his unjust contempt for foreigners. He pronounced the 
French to be a very silly people—much behind us—stupid, igno- 
rant creatures. And this judgment he formed after having been 
at Paris about a month, during which he would not talk French, 
for fear of giving the natives an advantage over him in conver- 
sation. He pronounced them, also, to be an indelicate people, 
because a French footman touched the sugar with his fingers, 
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That ingenious and amusing traveller, M. Simond, has defend- 
ed his countrymen very successfully against Johnson’s accusa- 
tion, and has pointed out some English practices, which, to an 
impartial spectator, would seem at least as inconsistent with 
physical cleanliness and social decorum as those which Johnson 
so bitterly reprehended. To the sage, as Boswell loves to call him, 
it never occurred to doubt that there must be something eter- 
nally and immutably good in the usages to which he had been 
accustomed. In fact, Johnson’s remarks on society beyond the 
bills of mortality, are generally of much the same kind with those 
of honest Tom Dawson, the English footman in Dr Moore’s 
Zeluco. * Suppose the King of France has no sons, but only a 
‘ daughter, then, when the king dies, this here daughter, accord- 
‘ing to that there law, cannot be made queen, but the next 
‘ near relative, provided he is a man, is made king, and not the 
‘last king’s daughter, which, to be sure, is very unjust. The 
‘ French footguards are dressed in blue, and all the marching 
‘ regiments in white, which has a very foolish appearance for 
‘ soldiers ; and as for blue regimentals, it is only fit for the blue 
‘ horse or the artillery.’ 

Johnson’s visit to the Hebrides introduced him to a state of 
society completely new to him; and a salutary suspicion of his 
own deficiencies seems on that occasion to have crossed his 
mind for the first time. He confessed, in the last paragraph of 
his Journey, that his thoughts on national manners were the 
thoughts of one who had seen but little,—of one who had pass- 
ed his time almost wholly in cities. This feeling, however, soon 
passed away. It is remarkable, that to the last he entertained 
a fixed contempt for all those modes of life and those studies 
which lead to emancipate the mind from the prejudices of a par- 
ticular age, or a particular nation. Of foreign travel and of 
history he spoke with the fierce and boisterous contempt of 
ignorance. * What does a man learn by travelling? Is Beau- 
‘clerk the better for travelling? What did Lord Charlemont 
‘ Jearn in his travels, except that there was a snake in one of the 
‘ pyramids of Egypt ?’ History was, in his opinion, to use the fine 
expression of Lord Plunkett, an old almanack : historians could, 
as he conceived, claim no higher dignity than that of almanack- 
makers; and his favourite historians were those who, like Lord 
Hailes, aspired to no higher dignity. He always spoke with 
contempt of Robertson. Hume he would not even read. He 
affronted one of his friends for talking to him about Catiline’s 
conspiracy, and declared that he never desired to hear of the 
Punic war again as long as he lived. 

Assuredly one fact, which does not directly affect our own 
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interests, considered in itself, is no better worth knowing than 
another fact. The fact that there is a snake in a pyramid, or 
the fact that Hannibal crossed the Alps by the Great St Ber- 
nard, are in themselves as unprofitable to us as the fact that 
there is a green blind in a particular house in Threadneedle 
street, or the fact that a Mr Smith comes into the city every 
morning on the top of one of the Blackwall stages. But it is 
certain that those who will not crack the shell of history, will 
never get at the kernel. Johnson, with hasty arrogance, pro- 
nounced the kernel worthless, because he saw no value in the 
shell. The real use of travelling to distant countries, and of 
studying the annals of past times, is to preserve men from the 
contraction of mind which those can hardly escape whose whole 
communion is with one generation and one neighbourhood, who 
arrive at conclusions by means of an induction not sufliciently 
copious, and who therefore constantly confound exceptions with 
rules, and accidents with essential properties. In short, the real 
use of travelling, and of studying history, is to keep men from 
being what Tom Dawson was in fiction, and Samuel Johnson in 
reality. 

Johnson, as Mr Burke most justly observed, appears far 
greater in Boswell’s books than in his own. His conversation 
appears to have been quite equal to his writings in matter, and 
far superior to them in manner. When he talked, he clothed 
his wit and his sense in forcible and natural expressions. As 
soon as he took his pen in his hand to write for the public, his 
style became systematically vicious. All his books are written 
in a learned Janguage,—in a language which nobody hears from 
his mother or his nurse,—in a language in which nobody ever 
quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love,—in a language in 
which nobody ever thinks. It is clear, that Johnson himself 
did not think in the dialect in which he wrote. The expressions 
which came first to his tongue were simple, energetic, and pic- 
turesque. When he wrote for publication, he did his sentences 
out of English into Johnsonese. His letters from the Hebrides 
to Mrs Thrale, are the original of that work of which the Jour- 
ney to the Hebrides is the translation; and it is amusing to 
compare the two versions. ‘ When we were taken up stairs,’ 
says he in one of his letters, ‘ a dirty fellow bounced out of the 
* bed on which one of us was to lie.’ This incident is recorded 
in the Journey as follows :—* Out of one of the beds on which 
* we were to repose, started up, at our entrance, a man black 
* as a Cyclops from the forge.’ Sometimes Johnson translated 
aloud. ‘ The Rehearsal,’ he said, very unjustly, ‘ has not wit 
‘ enough to keep it sweet ;’ then, after a pause, ¢ it has not vital- 
‘ ity enough to preserve it from putrefaction.’ 
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Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even agreeable, 
when the manner, though vicious, is natural. Few readers, for 
example, would be willing to part with the mannerism of Mil- 
ton or of Burke. But a mannerism which does not sit easy on 
the mannerist, which has been adopted on principle, and which 
can be sustained only by constant effort, is always offensive. 
And such is the mannerism of Johnson. 

The characteristic faults of his style are so familiar to all our 
readers, and have been so often burlesqued, that it is almost 
superfluous to point them out. It is well known that he made 
less use than any other eminent writer of those strong plain 
words, Anglo-Saxon or Norman-French, of which the roots lie 
in the inmost depths of our language ; and that he felt a vicious 
partiality for terms which, long after our own speech had been 
fixed, were borrowed from the Greek and Latin, and which, 
therefore, even when lawfully naturalized, must be considered 
as born aliens, not entitled to rank with the king’s English. 
His constant practice of padding out a sentence with useless 
epithets, till it became as stiff as the bust of an exquisite,—his 
antithetical forms of expression, constantly employed even where 
there is no opposition in the ideas expressed,—his big words 
wasted on little things,—his harsh inversions, so widely differ- 
ent from those graceful and easy inversions which give variety, 
spirit, and sweetness to the expression of our great old writers, 
—all these peculiarities have been imitated by his admirers, and 
parodied by his assailants, till the public has become sick of the 
subject. 

Goldsmith said to him, very wittily and very justly, ‘If you 
‘were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you would 
‘ make the little fishes talk like whales.’ No man surely ever had 
so little talent for personation as Johnson. Whether he wrote 
in the character of a disappointed legacy-hunter, or an empty 
town fop, of a crazy virtuoso, or a flippant coquette, he wrote 
in the same pompous and unbending style. His speech, like 
Sir Piercy Shafton’s Euphuistic eloquence, bewrayed him under 
every disguise. Euphelia and Rhodoclea talk as finely as Imlac 
the poet, or Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia. The gay Cornelia de- 
scribes her reception at the country-house of her relations, in 
such terms as these :—* I was surprised, after the civilities of 
‘ my first reception, to find, instead of the leisure and tranquil- 
‘ lity which a rural life always promises, and, if well conduct- 
‘ ed, might always afford, a confused wildness of care, and a 
‘tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which every face was 
* clouded, and every motion agitated.’ The gentle Tranquilla 
informs us, that she ‘had not passed the earlier part of life 
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‘ without the flattery of courtship, and the joys of triumph ; 
© but had danced the round of gaiety amidst the murmurs of 
‘envy and the gratulations of applause,—had been attended 
‘ from pleasure to pleasure by the great, the sprightly, and the 
* vain, and had seen her regard solicited by the obsequiousness 
‘of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and the timidity of love.’ 
Surely Sir John Falstaff himself did not wear his petticoats 
with a worse grace. The reader may well cry out, with honest 
Sir Hugh Evans, ‘I like not when a ’oman has a great peard : 
* I] spy a great peard under her muffler.’ 

We had something more to say. But our article is already 
too long; and we must close it. We would fain part in good 
humour from the hero, from the biographer, and even from the 
editor, who, ill as he has performed his task, has at least this 
claim to our gratitude, that he has induced us to read Boswell’s 
book again. As we close it, the club-room is before us, and the 
table on which stands the omelet for Nugent, and the lemons for 
Johnson. There are assembled those heads which live for ever 
on the canvass of Reynolds. There are the spectacles of Burke, 
and the tall thin form of Langton; the courtly sneer of Beau- 
clerk, and the beaming smile of Garrick; Gibbon tapping his 
snuffbox, and Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his ear. In the 
foreground is that strange figure which is as familiar to us as 
the figures of those among whom we have been brought up,— 
the gigantic body, the huge massy face, seamed with the scars 
of disease; the brown coat, the black worsted stockings, the 
grey wig with the scorched foretop; the dirty hands, the nails 
bitten and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and mouth 
moving with convulsive twitches; we see the heavy form roll- 
ing; we hear it puffing; and then comes the * Why, sir!’ and 
the ‘ What then, sir? and the ‘ No, sir!’ and the * You don’t 
* see your way through the question, sir !’ 

What a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable 
man! To be regarded in his own age as a classic, and in ours 
as a companion,—to receive from his contemporaries that full 
homage which men of genius have in general received only from 
posterity,—to be more intimately known to posterity than other 
men are known to their contemporaries! That kind of fame 
which is commonly the most transient, is, in his case, the most 
durable. The reputation of those writings, which he probably 
expected to be immortal, is every day fading; while those pe- 
culiarities of manner, and that careless table-talk, the memory 
of which, he probably thought, would die with him, are likely 
to be remembered as long as the English language is spoken in 
any quarter of the globe. 
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Art. II—Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus; with 
an Attempt to restore the Treatise on Sublimity to its Original 
State. 8vo. London: 1827. 


ry ‘HE bold flights, the brilliant style, and the ample range, of 
modern criticism, have thrown into the shade the less daz- 
zling and diffuse productions of the classical schools. And more 
especially the Greek philosophers of Taste, have not received 
their share of that attention so liberally lavished on the orators 
and poets ; of whose excellence, if they did not supply the inspira- 
tion, they at least most usefully examine and exhibit the secret 
and the source. This complaint is not-the vague ejaculation of 
pedantry, but rests upon positive evidence of the neglect with 
which the treasures of Grecian criticism have been treated even 
by those who affect to appeal to its authority. Men talk and write 
of Longinus, or the Stagyrite, upon the strength of some indis- 
tinct apprehension that the latter was a kind of critical Draco, 
and that the former was ‘ himself the great sublime he drew.’ 
Yet nothing can be more tender to genius than the spirit of the 
Aristotelian precepts, and Longinus is far more favourably dis- 
tinguished by the vigour of his understanding, and the clearness 
of his views, than by the loftiness and grandeur of a style, 
which sometimes offends against propriety of thought, and often 
against purity of diction. To take a single direct proof of the 
ignorance alluded to: Every one has heard of the senseless 
clamour raised by certain modern critics about the dramatic 
unities of place and time. Aristotle to the rescue! was the 
battle-cry of the combatants upon the strict, and what assumed 
to be the classical, side of the controversy: Aristotle was boldly 
asserted, and carelessly believed, to have confined dramatic 
action to one place, and to the portion of time which the events 
represented would occupy in their real occurrence; and yet 
Aristotle, while he enforces the observance of the important 
unity of plot, says not one word as to place, and but once 
notices the subject of time, in a passage utterly hostile to those 
who argue for its inviolable unity. 

Notwithstanding, however, this too common neglect, or igno- 
rance, the principles developed, and the rules prescribed by the 
great masters of Grecian criticism, have had a mighty influence 
upon modern systems of taste. Transmitted as traditional 
knowledge, or blended to a large extent with the general mass 
of enlightened opinions, these principles have swayed many 
beyond the number of those who have studied the original pre- 
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cepts; and, sometimes unperceived, sometimes unconfessed by 
the disciple, their spirit has spoken through the lips of the most 
popular critics of modern times. If there have been, in every 
age, some heresies in taste, yet there always has been one ancient, 
true, and indestructible religion. The more shameful, then, is 
any contempt of those foundations on which the creed of ortho- 
doxy rests. We would make an effort to do away with the 
reproach—to disclose or decorate the springs of that little 
marked, but pure and salutary stream, that has flowed through 
the expanse of a later philosophy, and that still, by its noiseless 
operation, diffuses freshness and fertility over every tract which 
it pervades. 

The Grecian philosophy of taste has naturally been presented 
under certain varieties of aspect, according to the style, the 
temper, and the intellectual powers of the writers in whose 
works it is comprised. But these variations of appearance are 
nothing to the identity of character, which an acute perception 
of natural principles, a common method of induction, and a 
careful practice of analysis, have conspired to impress upon it. 
Let us speak of it in general terms, before proceeding to a more 
minute description of the chief masters, which we intend to 
close with some remarks upon the claims and merits of Lon- 
ginus, the latest of the band. 

We have already hinted, that the best modern critics do not 
greatly differ in matter from their classic predecessors ; but they 
differ very widely in manner. There is an aim and method 
about the critical speculations of the ancients, that forms at 
once a striking characteristic and a conspicuous merit. They 
are really ¢eachers of the mind; more clear and copious in the 
didactic portion of their labours, than diffuse in reasoning or 
ambitious in theory. The modern critic, without more funda- 
mental principles, makes a greater parade of metaphysics; his 
speculations have too often no object beyond themselves, and 
are then useful only because they tend to augment, by exercising, 
the powers of thought. The ancient thinks more of his readers, 
the modern of himself; the ancient wishes to make you shine, 
the modern to shine; the ancient is simple, the modern is 
sublime. There are exceptions to both sides of this delineation ; 
there are specimens of ancient criticism—reviews by Dionysius, 
diatribes by Plutarch, contrasts by Longinus—that breathe the 
air and manner of a modern critique, and there are productions 
of modern pens, conceived in the happiest vein of classical anti- 
quity. But its general correctness is indisputable. Give us 
Burke or Schlegel to amuse, but Aristotle or Longinus to 
instruct us. The writings of Schlegel may supply an illustra- 
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tion of our meaning. The ‘ course of dramatic literature’ is an 
exquisite performance—not indeed entitled, maugre its author’s 
assumptions, to the praise of much originality; for the germ of 
his most elaborate and showy theories is to be found in the 
Greek critics, but full of learning and vigour, and the ethereal 
spirit of poesy. But, as Beatrice says of Don Pedro, it is * too 
‘costly for week-days.’ There is a fine and subtle essence 
about it, that would escape in use. He instructs us how to 
admire, but not how to imitate, and, without any peculiar bent 
towards the dramatic art, such is the analogy between the dif- 
ferent kinds of composition, that we desire to gather from the 
criticism of one branch those practical precepts, of which the 
substance may be transferred to another. Schlegel tells us, that 
the spirit of the Greek sculpture reigns in the Greek tragedy, 
and that we must learn to understand Sophocles by studying 
the Belvidere Apollo. The most eloquent of female writers, in 
giving utterance to a similar sentiment,* was probably only 
repeating the dictates of an oracle, at which she is known to 
have worshipped. Whether enounced by Schlegel or De Staél, 
there is no less truth than beauty in this notion, but it is one 
of those beautiful remarks that have little didactic utility. We 
fear that no one would think of improving his style as a speaker 
or a writer by daily visits to a gallery of statues. There is 
nothing so poetical as this conception in the whole poetics of 
Aristotle; but, in revenge, there are a hundred serviceable hints 
and rules, which you may apply to your own practice, not in 
poetry alone, but in any branch of composition. 

From this preference of the useful to the subtle, rather than 
from a passion for refining, arises another common trait of the 
Greek philosophers of taste. We allude to that minuteness of 
remark, which their didactic tone and temper have produced. No 
subject is trivial in their estimation, out of which a precept or a 
warning may be possibly extracted. They are mere Vespasians 
in this respect ; and ‘ lucri bonus est odor ex re qualibet’ is their 
universal sentiment. What most moderns would pass over as 
too notorious or too humble for notice, is carefully inculcated 
by them, to leave the learner no excuse, and the subject no ob- 
scurity. They tell you every thing, because to the delicate per- 
ceptions of taste, every thing is of importance. And be it remem- 
bered, that from an accurate observance of such petty precepts 
must spring a great portion of the energy and beauty of a per- 
fect style. We may sneer at the classical rules for collocation, 
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and smile or yawn over an elaborate scansion of Demosthenes 
or Plato; but how much of the ease, and strength, and freedom 
of expression, that distinguish the ancient philosophers and ora- 
tors, arose out of a long and vigilant attention to such minutia 
of the art of composition! It sounds strange to tell that Plato’s 
tablets were covered over with different arrangements of the sim- 
ple sentence, ‘I went down yesterday to the Pirzeus with Glau- 
‘ con, the son of Ariston ;’ and that Cicero, already in his sixtieth 
year, amid the tumults of civil war, the agitations of personal 
danger, and the distractions of domestic anxiety, was able to cor- 
respond, with the most earnest solicitude, about a preposition and 
an accusative case! But of labours, exact and strenuous as these, 
the meed is immortality,—immortality, which results not more 
from a solidity of structure, that defies the shock of time, than 
from a keen and exquisite polish of surface, that repels the canker 
of decay. 

We must not imagine, however, that little topics engross the 
whole attention of the Greek critics. To be profound and to be 
minute, are mental qualities often separated, and yet by no means 
incompatible: in the class of writers now under consideration, 
they are happily united. We know of none who more success- 
fully explore the depths of our moral and intellectual constitu- 
tion, or more clearly unmask the elements of true philosophy. 
But herein also there is a peculiarity about them, signal and stri- 
king in itself, and growing out of the noble root of a quiet con- 
sciousness of strength, and a calm pre-eminence of understand- 
ing. Profound truths are disclosed by them without the appear- 
ance of effort, and established without the pomp and noise of a 
wordy demonstration. There is no trumpet to herald their ap- 
proach, no pan to celebrate their triumph. Playing with trea- 
sures of great cost, as freely as others do with trifles, they 
seem unconscious of their lustre, and anxious only to extend their 
circulation. This may be genuine modesty that hates parade, 
or consummate skill that seeks to prevail by unmarked ap- 
proaches ; but its effect, at least, is neither obscure nor insignifi- 
cant. Knowledge void of ostentation, and wisdom that takes us 
by surprise, are sure of commanding the attention, since they 
begin by engaging the heart. 

Of the seemingly precocious excellence of Grecian criticism, 
and of its vast influence in establishing the canons of legitimate 
taste, it is not difficult to assign the cause. Itis not merely that 
the ancient philosophers were well versed in the science of mind, 
or that they had before their eyes the most brilliant examples of 
successful composition ; but in tracing out this cause, we must at 
last arrive at the important principle, that ¢aste and genius are 
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essentially but one faculty, differing in their outward manifesta- 
tions alone, and that, consequently, their actual maturity must 
be simultaneous, though their modes and times of exhibition are 
not identical. Genius is taste in its creative transport; taste is 
genius in its elective energy. ‘In vain,’ says Schlegel, ‘ has 
‘an attempt been made to establish between taste and genius an 
‘ absolute separation ; genius, as well as taste, is an involuntary 
‘ impulse, that constrains to choose the beautiful, and perhaps dif- 
‘ fers from it in nothing but an higher degree of activity.’ Let 
it be added, that the most fatal of all perversions is the pseudo- 
doctrine that taste is something even opposite to genius, the 
cold idol of a mistaken devotion, whose touches chill, and whose 
embraces paralyse. Taste never interfered with one burst of 
genuine power or emotion; but the assumed privilege of eccen- 
tricity is not the true charter of genius. What are called the 
irregular sallies of genius, are nothing better than proofs of its 
deficiency,—the tottering aberrations of a mind that has not 
strength to hold its onward course. When Pope indited those 
mischievous lines, 


‘ Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend,’ 


aiming at point he lighted upon paradox. True critics recognise 
no glorious offences. If a passage be really glorious, it cannot 
be faulty. For, to be really glorious, it must have attained the 
proper end of composition, and in that case it would be pure 
absurdity to stigmatize it as a fault. 

There is, of course, but one of the three capital branches into 
which the art of criticism is distributed, that can claim to be iden- 
tified with the philosophy of taste. Under each of these divisions 
we can muster Grecian names. In a very early period of Greek 
literature, but still more at the epoch of the Ptolemies, and du- 
ring the post-Alexandrian Age, we find historical or explanatory 
critics, devoting their labours to the elucidation of great authors. 
Even corrective criticism, the paragon of arts in Mr Payne 
Knight’s estimation,* although necessarily more distinguished 
and important in modern times, was not altogether neglected by 
the ancients, as sundry verbal emendations on the texts of Homer 
and of Aristotle prove; but the great Grecian masters belong 
to that province of criticism which unites the history of the arts, 
teaching what they have done, with their theory, teaching what 





* See his Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet. 
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they ought to do—which at once lights up their history, and 
makes their theory productive,—which expounds the laws of good 
composition, not solely, as Mr Harris affirms, ‘as far as they can 
‘ be collected from the most approved performances,’ but by an 
appeal to first principles also, to the inward promptings of the 
mind, independent of, and antecedent to, all models ;* and which, 
despite the feigned contempt of some discontented writers,} as- 
serts its place amongst the noblest and most useful efforts of 
intellectual power, at once the test and the reward of genius, the 
nurse of emulation, and the guardian of fame. 

The earliest faint glimmerings of philosophic criticism among 
the Greeks, may be detected in a quarter where it has not been 
much the fashion to look for them. We allude to the second 
race of Rhapsodists—that singular body of men, the circulating 
library of ancient Greece—no longer, like their minstrel prede- 
cessors, pouring forth to the heroic harp self-taught} improvi- 
satorial strains, but yet uniting with the task of recitation some 


* Mr Harris, in his definition of philosophical criticism, speaks the 
truth, but not the whole truth; he makes the grounds of the art too 
narrow, and its operation too confined. First principles, or principles 
deducible from nature and reason, without the guidance of examples, 
form a main support of the philosophic critic. It is true that, for obvi- 
ous reasons, the authors of every country have come before the crities ; 
but, when critics did appear, how could they have exercised their func- 
tions upon the works of preceding genius, if destitute of some primary 
principles, with which to compare them? Without these, they could 
not have known how to censure, and, what is of more importance, with- 
out these, they could not have known how to praise. Admire they 
might, but they could have assigned no causes for their admiration. 
Criticism would have been any thing rather than a rational judgment 
or enquiry ; it could have advanced no pretensions to be styled the phi- 
losophy of taste. Besides, if it be granted that taste is only genius ina 
state of minor activity, it will follow that, since genius is certainly not 
a copyist, deriving all its brilliancy from the reflection of previous splen- 
dour, just as little can taste be a slave, deducing all its rules of judgment 
from foregoing examples. 

+ See Mr Payne Knight, wt supra. 

{ Adrodidanros d° sipee—Od. yx, 347, where Phemius, whom Plato calls 
the Rhapsodist of Ithaca, is pleading with Ulysses for his life. Cyn- 
thus the Chian, to whom some ascribed the Hymn to Apollo, and who 
flourished about the 69th Olympiad (B. C. 504), was perhaps the ‘ last 
‘ minstrel’ of the early race of Rhapsodists, who were at first only 
bards, and who afterwards united the composition of poetry—as their 
successors did the criticism of it—with recitation. 
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attempt to direct the judgment of their hearers, and to disci- 
pline the taste of others while they displayed their own. 
Though concerning the calling and practice of these persons 
our sources of information are far from abundant, it seems cer- 
tain that they had some further behest than merely to retain 
in memory, or repeat to unwearied audiences, the large bodies 
of verse, which they more frequently swelled by their interpo- 
lations, than curtailed by their omissions; and that knowledge 
and intellect, as well as lungs, were essential to the satisfactory 
discharge of their amiable functions. Plato’s dialogue—for we 
cannot so far defer to the purblindness of Mr Schleirmacher as 
to call it only the Platonic dialogue—Plato’s own beautiful 
and characteristic dialogue, the Jon, while it exposes with inimi- 
table irony the pretensions of the Rhapsodists, and makes the 
coruscations of that Socratic wit, which was so hostile to every 
epideixis save those of its proper brilliancy, to play around the 
scathed and shrinking heads of its victims, reveals at the same 
time enough of the plain truth to show that they had some title 
to the denomination of critics. Even a cursory glance at the 
terms in which Socrates speaks of them, will evince that they 
professed explanatory criticism ; and a closer examination will 
demonstrate, that in addition to this—to the interpretation of 
the poet’s thoughts*—they at least endeavoured to try the merit 
of poetry by the standards of fitness and of beauty. ‘ The Rhap- 
* sodist must know,’ says Ion, ‘ what are the appropriate and 
‘ discriminating subjects and style of man and of woman, of 
‘ the slave and of the free, of the commanded and of the com- 
* mander ;’ and Socrates compares the business of the Rhapsodist 
with that of the connoisseur, who judges of good or bad execution 
in the arts of painting and sculpture. Whether the criticisms 
of this itinerant school were sagacious or not, matters little ;+ 
it may be readily admitted that they would not often be severe. 
The ten thousand living mouths, which, according to an ex- 
pression of the Syracusan Hiero, were fed upon dead Homer, 
could scarcely, in politic gratitude, repay him with austerity of 
judgment. ‘ Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus,’ is the stric- 
ture of fastidiousness at an era of consummate refinement; but 


* Tov yap parwdor iguenvice dei rod mosnrod tis Dsavolees ryiryvecbas Tois axovouc, 
+ The language of Xenophon, as well as of Plato, coneerning these 
fathers of our craft, is sufficiently disparaging, but the grain of salt 
must frequently be taken with the words of the Athenian doctors, 
though not for the sake of increasing their tartness, 
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the ‘nil admirari’ of the same writer, who ventured on that 
somewhat audacious assertion, would have been but an impru- 
dent motto for Ion and his brethren. Praise was their voca- 
tion, and eulogist of Homer* was a title they were proud to bear. 
And, after all, criticism is much dishonoured when considered 
as the art of censure. Ivy is the plant deemed sacred to cri- 
tics, but its wreaths are not best merited by those who, like 
itself, delight to flourish on the ruins they have made. 

We could not assign the dawn of philosophic criticism to the 
age of the second Rhapsodists, were it as certain as Wolf,+ from 
an ambiguous passage in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, concludes it to 
be, that a prior race of intellectual labourers endeavoured to illus- 
trate the art of poetry by a reference to the principles of taste. 
But we are persuaded that the ancient Sophists (in the good 
sense of that term which prevails in Herodotus)—to whom he 
alludes—had no more to do with the philosophy of taste, than 
with the exposition of words. Their criticism was wholly exe- 
getical of the subject-matter of poetry ; their great aim was to 
expound Homer in conformity with their own speculative tenets ; 
and strange and tortuous were the meanings extracted by them 
from the words of the old bard, with an ingenuity that would 
have puzzled Ais comprehension at least as much as that of any 
of their hearers. We recognise the first of these perversely 
dexterous professors in the person of Theagenes of Rhegium, 
about the time of the death of Pisitratus (O]. 63. 2, B. C. 527.) 
The famous Anaxagoras, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, and others 
of less note, were of this college of interpreters. Their master- 
key was allegory, a passe-partout to all difficulties, and obvious- 
ly the most triumphant mode of commentary, since by it any 
thing can be made to signify any thing. The later Sophists— 
and, as applied to them, the word has no longer a respectable 
meaning—of the age of Pericles, such as Prodicus, Protagoras, 
and the Elean Hippias, were likewise, for the most part, expla- 


natory critics,—busying themselves with the ethical tendency of 


poetical works, or trying the merits of the poet’s descriptions 
by technical tests, without much notion of the true principles 
of the divine art. And though among the problems and solutions 
with which these gregarious gentlemen, as Isocrates{ calls them, 
were wont to amuse themselves in the lounge of the Lyceum, 
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* “Opngov Otsvdg k tarcesverys, Says Socrates 3 Opengor emrasvey responds Jon. 


+ See his Prolegomena to Homer, § xxxvii. 
} In the Panathenaic oration, 
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and of which some specimens have been preserved by Aristotle, 
there are a few that seem to belong to the philosophy of taste; 
yet neither does their date give them precedence of the Rhap- 
sodists, whom, in fact, they to a certain extent imitated ; nor is 
their importance suflicient to detain us longer from the contem- 
plation of that illustrious writer, who draws us to him with a 
more potent magic as we approach nearer the circle of his 
influence, and who has thrown around the theory of the fine 
arts the light and glory of a mind, beautiful even in its errors, 
that never shone on any theme without leaving it emblazoned 
in the radiant characters of genius. 

Plato, whose inimitable style would suffice to place him in 
the great Quaternion* of Grecian luminaries, but whose soaring 
and expansive intellect would have been ‘ cabin’d and confined’ 
without that exuberant richness of expression that bespeaks the 
prodigality of Heaven to a favoured mind; whose works, unfit 
perhaps for the earlier periods of classic study, are the highest 
guerdon of toils that have mastered the complicated niceties 
of the idiom, in which alone their charm can be appreciated ; 
whose spirit is to be ‘ unsphered,’ not in the midst of social 
bustle, nor even in closet-seclusion, but in the unfettered hour 
of liberty, as well as loneliness—in the heart of some silvan 
scene, such as his own pencil has portrayed, or amid the 
speaking silence of the mountain-side ;—Plato, whose dreamy 
depths of solemn meditation, and visions of ethereal beauty, and 
bright glimpses of the unknown world, are for moments when 
we rise above life’s tumults, and, rapt in pleasing melancholy, 

‘ Can look in heav’n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bid the free soul expatiate in the skies, 

Amid her kindred stars familiar roam, 

Survey the region, and confess her home—’ 


Plato, who from the witchery of his graphic and glowing lan- 
guage, and the splendour of his lofty conceptions, has been so 
often hailed the poet of philosophy, could not be ignorant of the 
philosophy of poetry. That he did indeed unveil the secrets of 
imaginative power, and that he established on a firm basis the 


* With the most eloquent of philosophers we should rank Hero- 
dotus (as unrivalled in the true province of history), and the living 
thunders of Demosthenes. The claims of Homer need no demonstra- 
tion. What a language—and what a literature—in which Pindar, 


Aeschylus, Thucydides, and Aristophanes, belong to the second rank ! 
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elements of philosophic criticism, is well known to those versed 
in his productions; but is not the general opinion among per- 
sons, who have but a superficial acquaintance with their ten- 
dency and substance. 

With reference to this subject, a strong line of distinction 
must be drawn between Plato the metaphysician, and Plato the 
political projector. As long as Utopia was out of his thoughts, 
as long as he looked upon poetry, or the other fine arts, in the 
abstract, without regard to any influence exercised by them 
upon human character and conduct, so long was this gifted man 
a sagacious and eloquent expounder of the true principles of 
taste. The Platonic scholar, who proceeds to review the criti- 
cal writings of Aristotle, will discover the clearest evidence of 
this proposition in the many lights and pregnant hints which 
the Stagyrite has borrowed from his master. We shall mention 
a few of their remarkable coincidencies, and indicate the por- 
tions of their works which ought to be compared. Plato traces 
the origin of poetry to the natural love of melody and rhythm,* 
and to the imitative instinct,+ though in applying the latter 
principle to the divisions of the art, he has taken a less limited, 
and consequently a more just and consistent view, than Aristo- 
tle. Plato recognises, as the great sphere and scope of the fine 
arts, that beau ideal{ to which Aristotle likewise so distinctly 
alludes, however boldly certain modern critics seem to claim it 
as their own discovery. In the fifth book of the Republic, Plato 
—acknowledging that it savours of paradox—has yet made the 
striking assertion that action comes less near to vital truth than 
description, on which Aristotle builds his memorable doctrine, 
that poetry is something more philosophical and excellent than his- 
tory §—a doctrine very naturally impugned by Gibbon, but sup- 
ported by Bacon, by Fielding, and—may we add—by William 
Hazlitt? If Aristotle, in conformity to common sense, considers 
pleasure as the end of poetry, || Plato too, in his milder moods, 
pronounces pleasure {—the pleasure of the virtuous**—to be the 
effect aimed at by the fine arts, and the true test of their suc- 
cess. Plato, probably following out a hint given by Democri- 





* Pl. Leg. B. ii. Aristot. Poet. c. 4. 

+ Pl. Leg. B.ii. Rep. B. iii. x. Aristot. Poet. c. 1, 4, et passim. 
t Pl. Rep. B. v. vi. Aristot. Poet. c. 2, &c. 

§ Aristot. Poet. c. 10. 

|| Aristot. Poet. c. ult. See Mr Twining’s 277th note. 

q Pl. Hippias Major. ** Pl, Leg. B. ii. 
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tus, has dwelt in lively terms upon the ‘ fine frenzy’ of poetic 
inspiration, and on the necessity that nature and enthusiasm 
should combine in the production of a genuine bard,*—a truth 
acknowledged, though in more tame and logical expression, by 
the Stagyrite. ‘That terror and pity are the mainsprings of 
tragedy, is distinctly affirmed in the Phedrus of Plato, and every 
scholar is acquainted with the famous definition in which Aris- 
totle} recognises the function of those golden keys that unlock 
the gate 
‘ of thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears :’ 


the characteristic difference, however, being, that Plato objects 
to tragic poetry, as pampering and inflaming the passions, } where- 
as Aristotle lauds it, as tending to mitigate and refine them.§ 
We will add only, that though Aristotle judiciously declares the 
essence of the poetic art to depend upon, nay, even to coincide 
with, the imitative principle, and the metrical dress to be only a 
subordinate adjunct, still he does allow, though with some hesi- 
tation and an appearance of inconsistency, that this adjunct is 
necessary, and not purely accidental, thereby acceding to the 
doctrine laid down by Plato in the Gorgias ; that, in extolling 
the mimetic spirit of Homer, and developing the germs of the 
Grecian drama in his poems, he does not go further than the 
founder of the Academy, who plainly names Homer the prince 
of Tragedy—as much the prince of Tragedy as Epicharmus was 
of Comedy ;||—and that even Aristotle’s fervid admiration of 
THE Port might have been learned, not indeed from the ethics, 
but from the taste of Plato, who speaks so often of the author 
of the Iliad as divine—as the chief of bards _—who cannot dis- 
semble the regret with which he banishes him from his imagi- 
nary commonwealth, and who has made Socrates enumerate his 
name ** among those of other dwellers in the invisible world, for 


* Pl. Phedr. Ion. Apolog. Crito—Aris. Poet. c. 17. (Ed. Her- 
man.) In some of Plato’s assertions on this head, there is a dash of 
his favourite style of banter, yet his real opinion is manifest. 

+ Arist. Poet. c. 6. {+ Pl. Rep. B. x. 

§ Ae irtov xal PiBov migaivovon thy tay Tooter mabnedrar xibagcw—the 
ingenious perversions of this plain passage by the commentators (e.g. 
by the Abbé Batteux, Professor Moore, &c.) must have been avoided, 
had they perceived that Aristotle is here combating his master. 
|| Pl. Theztetus. q Pi. Ion. ** Pl, Apologia, 
VOL. LIVe NO. CVII. D 
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whose society a man might gladly quit the scenes of present ex- 
istence—might loathe to live, or at least not fear to die. In short, 
it would not be difficult to collect from the Dialogues of Plato, 
a volume of Poetics, which would supply as much for the illus- 
tration of Aristotle’s treatise, as it would detract from its charac- 
ter for originality. A work of this kind was actually compiled 
by Paulus Benius, and published at Venice a.p. 1622. The 
same scholar put together a Platonic Zhetoric; but of neither 
of these publications have we ever been able to obtain a view. 
With such agreement, however, in some of their principles 
and preferences, the harmony between Plato and his disciple as 
critics terminates. Their contrariety of opinion becomes appa- 
rent, wherever the philosophy of taste touches upon the philo- 
sophy of morals. Into these parts of his system Plato has in- 
fused all the bitterness derived from his own disappointment as 
a poetical aspirant. Here he summons the sternness of the legis- 
lator to indurate the nerves of the critic—he gives to his views 
a tinge of rigour, at variance with the bent.of his secret inclina- 
tions—and forgetting the force of some of his own admissions, 
and the great truth that there is usefulness in pleasure, he seeks 
to banish all pleasure from usefulness. It is in such places, and in 
this spirit, that he finds out that others besides Aristophanes and 
his comic brethren are worthy of all contempt and castigation * 
—that the keen blade of his trenchant irony is bared against the 
votaries of every muse +—that even conversation about poetry is 
stigmatized as silly and vulgar {—that poets are proclaimed to be 
fit only to titillate the ears of a mob-audience || —and that the epic 
mythology, and descriptions of gods, heroes, wounds, and death, 
are denounced as absurd, and dangerous to the youthful mind. § 
Now it is that a bad imitation of bad subjects becomes, accord- 
ing to Plato, the true definition of poetry ; now he objects to the 
art its want of truth, somewhat in the vein of Rousseau’s con- 
demnation of fables, which even the pious Cowper ridicules, or 
of the well-known mathematical complaint against the Paradise 
Lost—that it proves nothing. We presume that none but a tho- 
rough-paced Utilitarian, and one who is prepared to impeach 





* For Plato’s very natural abuse of the comic poets, see particularly 
the Phedrus and the Apologia. 

t Pl. Lysis. Ion. { Pl. Protag. 

|| Pl. Gorgias, Theetetus. Rep. 


§ Pl. Rep. See especially the 2d and 3d books, 
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the parables of Scripture as well as the fictions of poetry, will 
approve of this article of censure; but it is curious to observe, 
in the mode by which Plato strives to make it good, an instance 
of error in ethical doctrine derived from and depending upon 
the absurdity of a speculative tenet. It is because all things, of 
which our senses take cognizance, are supposed by him to be 
mere copies of certain archetypal forms, that he considers imi- 
tative poetry—as the copier of these copies—the third-hand 
mimic—the shadow of a shade—to be utterly false and value- 
less.* Few will be moved by this metaphysical reasoning, and 
as few will pay attention to the inconsistent puritanism, that 
would admit a community of women in the same republic, from 
which it banishes the picture of the conjugal loves of Hector 
and Andromache. 

It must be pleaded, however, for the standard of morality, 
which Plato has set up against the standard of taste, that the 
vast influence of the fine arts, and especially of poetry, upon 
the manners and sentiments of the people, which was percep- 
tible at Athens, obliged him—holding ethical improvement to 
be the highest destination of man, and developing the ideal of a 
human commonwealth to correspond with this destination—not 
to pass by the problem, in how far poets and poetry might be 
useful in his Utopia. His fault lay in solving this problem 
upon too narrow grounds, and too shallow and superficial ob- 
servations. Pity that he did not penetrate more deeply into the 
laws, according to which the powers and activity of genius— 
the practice of the fine arts in all their branches—and the en- 
joyment of their beautiful productions—harmonize with the 
dictates of morality, and contribute to the amelioration of our 
species! Yet his ethical perversions, if often wild and mystic 
as an enchanter’s spells, had at least the merit of evoking a 
spirit to destroy them. 

In soundness as well as amenity of judgment,—in the prac- 
tical good sense of his moral philosophy—and, consequently, in 
the fair application of ethical tests to the productions of genius 
—Aristotle is favourably contrasted with his master. And it 
must be acknowledged that, though a sort of filial tenderness 
has precluded the use of petulant language, he is by no means 
slow to mark his opposition on all fitting occasions. Yet with 
regard to the sources and essence of the fine arts—those topics 
of abstract contemplation, which had nothing to do with an 


* Pl. Rep. B. x. 
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Utopian police—the precious and prolific hints of Plato, as we 
have already endeavoured to show, were not lost upon the 
‘intellect,’ * whose brightness he had early discovered, and ge- 
nerously held up for applause. Aristotle, whose mind, equally 
capacious and aspiring, not only embraced the whole regions of 
knowledge, as far as they were then opened up, but likewise 
strove to extend their boundaries in every direction, found the 
theory of the beautiful a field well adapted for the display of 
both its treasures and its powers. To the principles gathered 
from the lessons of Plato, or discovered by his own sagacity, he 
added a careful and extensive study of the best productions ex- 
tant in his day—especially those of the Epic and Dramatic 
muses—and blended the rules of art, thus learned from artists, 
with the dictates of intuitive taste, so nicely and ingeniously, 
that it is often difficult to distinguish, in his criticisms, between 
the results of induction and the promptings of original thought. 
Would that we had more of them upon which to make the ex- 
periment! Among the many regrets occasioned by the ravages 
of the arch-destroyer, we know none more keen than that which 
arises from the extinction of the greater portion of Aristotle’s 
critical writings. Of too many Time has spared nothing but 
the titles. Even from these, however, we can conjecture the 
nature of our loss. Though assured from what we still possess 
that these perished treatises must have been strewed all over 
with gems of thought, dug out of a deep vein of comprehensive 
wisdom, yet we perceive, if not an exclusive attention, at least 
a decided preference, assigned to dramatic poetry. Nor is it 
difficult, considering the circumstances of Athenian life at that 
period, and the stage at which the art of criticism had then ar- 
rived, to account for this peculiarity. The splendid genius and 
incessant exertions of their dramatic poets, combined with other 
causes, had inflamed the people of Athens with a passion for the 
drama, which the noblest minds contended, with all their power, 
at once to stimulate and satisfy. The nearer the dramatic art 
drew towards perfection, the higher rose the demands which 
were made on its resources. There grew up, by little and little, 
among the Athenian public, a sort of practical criticism, that 
pronounced upon the poetic faults and excellencies of the prize- 
competitors, and that was extended to all the aids and ornaments 
of their poetry,—to the music, the painting, and those other de- 


* The ‘intellect’ or ‘mind’ of his school was the title by which 
Plato was wont to distinguish Aristotle. 
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corations, which gave increased distinctness and vivacity to the 
business of the scene. It may well be credited that the artists 
subjected to this criticism would not, at first, be always quite 
aware of the rules which determined their fate. In truth, the 
earliest judgments of this description were probably formed ac- 
cording to the mere impression made by a dramatic work on the 
sensibility of the audience, who would take small pains to ana- 
lyze such an impression, or to reason with themselves upon the 


_ grounds of it. But as the whole business of the Greek Drama 


was—as it always will be among a lively and imaginative people 
—an affair of national importance, the philosophers now inter- 
posed. That widely-diffused, but often capricious sensibility, 
which animated the great mass of Athenian spectators in the 
theatre, they at last began to mould into the shape of axioms 
and precepts; and Aristotle mounted the chair of dramatic 
criticism, from which, if we regard the essence of things rather 
than their fluctuating forms, he has in fact never been deposed. 
Holding human nature—never better understood by any human 
intellect—steadfastly in view, and bringing those Platonic, and 
other principles, to which we have already alluded, into their 
full operation, he framed a code, whose fragments alone—and 
we have nothing more remaining—compose the capital articles 
of taste, and the elements not only of dramatic, but of universal 
criticism. Whatsoever views the different partics of the critical 
profession may have followed in their examinations of the 
Aristotelian theory, by whatsoever prejudices they may have 
been impelled, and however far the results of their labours may 
have been certain or ingenious, still have Aristotle’s maxims ever 
furnished a clew, by which men have conducted their researches 
into the essence, objects, and instruments of the fine arts; they 
have been the rubric of wider philosophic disquisitions ; and are 
thus so inextricably intertwined with the history of taste, that 
the study of them, at the fountainhead, is indispensable for 
any one, who seeks to cultivate, in theory or practice, the 
tempting domain of the beautiful. 

In the great work on hetoric—great, we mean, in the highest 
acceptation of the term—in that golden work, wherein every 
true orator will find his own image, and which ought, therefore, 
to be devoutly studied by all who aim at the renown of oratory, 
—and especially in the third book, of which style is the more 
immediate subject, there is much that belongs to the philosophy 
of taste; but the chief repository of Aristotle’s critical doctrines 
is the fragment on the art of poetry, well known under the name 
of his Poetics. A fragment that most acute and admirable trea- 
tise certainly is—but a fragment resembling some immaculate 
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Torso of antique statuary, as full of traces of the primeval beauty 
of the whole, as of the lamentable marks of mutilation and de- 
facement. Neither its imperfect form—sufficiently accounted 
for by Strabo’s curious narrative of the adventures that befell 
Aristotle’s writings—nor the confused arrangement of some of 
its chapters, which it would require the stroke of a fairy wand 
to restore to a perfectly satisfactory order—nor the laconic bre- 
vity, and enigmatic darkness of much of its expression—a dark- 
ness resulting partly from the peculiar mode in which the wri- 
ter’s thoughts are connected, partly from an uncommon usage 
of words, but mainly from the characteristic compression of su- 
perabundant mind and knowledge into narrow limits—should 
deter from the frequent perusal of a work, which forms a com- 
plete Manual of Taste. That it is replete with difficulties, and 
that the style is more than commonly elliptical—though we can- 
not fall in with the vulgar notion, supported with some strangely 
feeble arguments by Hermann, that we have in the Poetics mere- 
ly the prospectus of a larger work, or a series of heads for lec- 
turing—we seek not to deny. But, concerning the latter objec- 
tion, without going the length of the enthusiastic Heinsius, who 
characterises Aristotle as etiam in dicendo divinus, we acknow- 
ledge that the conciseness of the Aristotelian style has never 
diminished the pleasure with which we read even the most bro- 
ken passages. He is an arid writer—a cramp writer—often a 
rugged writer—and yet he is an amusing and interesting writer. 
In gazing at his pupil Alexander, who would have regarded the 
chariot of the conqueror? and in pondering the deep sense of 
Aristotle, who cares about its vehicle ? We give up the gauds of 
rhetoric for the jewel of philosophy, the shape of eloquence for 
its substance, the body for the soul. Nor has the cold severity 
of Aristotle’s style had any effect upon his taste. He writes 
methodically, reasons almost mathematically, but fee/s poetically. 
You see that he could not have been a poet himself—we say 
this despite his Pan, and the Peplus which many have ascribed 
to him—but that he well knew the stuff that poets are made of. 
There are no bursts of emotion, no fits of laudatory transport, 
no ecstasies, but you discern that a heart of sensibility may lie 
beneath a wintry exterior, that there are thoughts too profound 
for words, and that the most ardent lover need not be the loud- 
est. His principles are poetry in the abstract ; and granting the 
full charter of poetry, his code allows her to impose upon the 
imagination, as far as the imagination, like a prodigal, will con- 
sent, for its own pleasure, to be imposed upon. By poetry— 
nay, to a certain extent, by all the fine arts—it is our interest 
to be cheated, and it is their duty to cheat us. ‘¢ The critic,’ 
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says Mr Twining, in the spirit of a remark which was made by 
Gorgias long before, —‘ the critic who suffers his philosophy to 
‘ reason away his pleasure, is not much wiser than a child, who 
‘ cuts open his drum, to see what is within it, that causes the 
¢ noise.’ 

There are two other passages, in English classics, each con- 
ceived in the true vein of the author’s mind, with which we 
shall dismiss these loose observations on the greatest of the an- 
cient critics. ‘ Aristotle,’ remarks Fielding, in his Amelia, 
‘is not so great a blockhead as some take him to be who have 
‘never read him.’—* For my part,’ writes Mr Gray, in a letter 
to Dr Wharton, ‘ I read Aristotle,—his Poetics, Politics, and 
‘ Morals; though I do not well know which is which. In the 
‘ first place, he is the hardest author by far I ever meddled with. 
* Then he has a dry conciseness, that makes one imagine one is 
‘ perusing a table of contents rather than a book ; it tastes for all 
‘ the world like chopped hay, or rather like chopped logic ; for he 
* has a violent affection to that art, being in some sort his own 
‘ invention : so that he often loses himself in little trifling distine- 
‘ tions and verbal niceties ; and, what is worse, leaves you to ex- 
‘ tricate him as well as you can. Thirdly, he has suffered vastly 
‘ from the ¢ranscribblers, as all authors of great brevity necessarily 
‘ must. Fourthly and lastly, he has abundance of fine uncommon 
‘ things, which make him well werth the pains he gives one.— 
* You see what you are to expect from him.’ 

The successor of Aristotle, in the ranks of criticism as well as 
in the school of Peripatetic philosophy, was his favourite pupil 
Theophrastus. This brilliant writer, whose very name, accord- 
ing to the popular tradition, denotes the vigour of his eloquence, 
was not content ‘to trace,’ in a work by which he is well known, 
* each herb and flower that sips the morning dew ;’ he delighted 
also to cull the flowers of literature, and to judge their fra- 
grance when steeped in the dews of Castalie. We regret that 
his contributions to the philosophy of taste—such as the treatises 
on Comedy, on Diction, and others of like argument—have pe- 
rished ; not so much, however, on account of the matter, which 
was probably but a faithful reflection of the Aristotelian light, 
as for the sake of the energetic and captivating style, in which 
he must have set forth the dictates of his master. Compare 
them on ground which admits of a fair comparison—the minute 
portraitures of passion, for example, where Aristotle, in the 
second book of his Rhetoric, is closely pursuing the method of 
induction, with the pictures of human nature contained in the 
famous Characters of his disciple. Full and faithful as the 
finishing of Aristotle is, who does not feel its inferiority to the 
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dramatic picturesqueness, the warm colouring, the speaking life, 
of the portraits drawn by Theophrastus ? What a feast should 
we have had in his critique on Aristophanes ! 

We fear that certain chronological objections must debar us 
from including a celebrated scholar of Theophrastus in the list 
of Greek critics whose works are extant. Had the case been 
otherwise, the name of Demetrius Phalereus—the wltimus Alti- 
corum of Tully and Quintilian—would give an interest, scarcely 
due to its intrinsic claims, to the dissertation upon style which 
has often been treated as his production. But even the internal 
evidence makes it pretty plain that to the pen of some gramma- 
rian, who did not join to that character the more lofty attributes 
of the statesman and the orator, must the zepi égunveias be ascri- 
bed. Its writer deserves to be hailed the Pedagogue of criti- 
cism. Not that noble thoughts, and traces of extreme refine- 
ment are altogether banished from his treatise ; but minuteness, 
technicality, and a dictatorial tone, are pushed to an extravagant 
degree. Though these qualities are common to the whole Gre- 
cian school, they are here made too elaborately prominent. 
There is a total want of keeping in the distribution of the parts ; 
an equal heat, and emphasis, and almost agony of earnestness 
exerted, whether the writer has to recommend the analysis of 
mind, or the adjustment of a comma—the proper exhibition of 
a passion, or the pronounceable length of a period. We recom- 
mend the book to martinets; but it can take no high precedence 
among works of philosophy. 

At a wide interval of time, Grecian criticism next becomes 
important in the hands of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a writer 
not, perhaps, much studied, and whose merits have, in con- 
sequence thereof, been very differently estimated. He has not 
been without zealous partisans, from the patriarch Photius, 
whose enormous commonplace-book shames the reading of these 
degenerate days, down to that recent Dean of Ch. Ch., whose 
viva vox appears to have had so powerful an influence over the 
minds of his contemporaries, but whose aversion to employ the 
press compels us to exclaim with the poet, 


“Huis De Atos oboy enovomey, ode TE WOucv. 


And, on the other hand, detraction has been busy :—disho- 
nesty as a historian, theft and quackery in criticism, flatness and 
feebleness of style, have been accusations heaped upon his head 
by some who write according to knowledge, and by many who 
do not. In the character of critic, under which alone we have 
to contemplate him, our own judgment is, that the more favour- 
able opinion is also the more just,—speaking as we do, from a 
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general survey, and not merely from the work on Synthesis, 
which one of his most petulant assailants, according to his own 
confession,* has made the sole ground of immoderate abuse. 
To us the style of Dionysius appears, not languid, but easy and 
agreeable; his philosophy, if not so searching as that of Aris- 
totle, is at least modest and correct ; his ear is scrupulously fine, 
and his mode of argument often striking and ingenious. Though 
his admiration of Grecian genius is perfectly exclusive, it is no 
wonder that a Greek, resident at Rome in the Augustan age, 
had his natural predilections fanned by jealousy into exclusive- 
ness. As much may be said for the kind of clannish ardour that 
animates his comparative critique upon Thucydides and the his- 
torian of Halicarnassus ; but, while concurring in the preference 
given to his townsman, we must mark the weakness, and even 
inconsistency,}+ of some of his objections to Thucydides. How- 
ever fair and able may be his strictures on the style of that 
writer—whose very difficulty is no bad proof of imperfection— 
we cannot but perceive more than his usual heat, and less than 
his wonted sagacity, wherever Dionysius comes upon the ques- 
tion of his general merits. But for specimens of honest, amu- 
sing, and instructive criticism, we refer, not only to many pas- 
sages in the dissertation upon Synthesis, but likewise to the 
Art of Rhetoric, which does such ample, yet not exaggerated 
justice to the genius of Homer; and above all, to the treatise 
upon the Attic Orators, which, though partly mutilated, still 
presents the most faithful exposition of the merits of Lysias, 
Iseeus, and Isocrates, and contains in its latter half a discussion, 
memorable for the wntrans/ateable aptness of its principal term, 


* ¢ T speak positively as to the treatise Msg! Duvdicews ; as to his other 
works, I confess I rely on that which 





turns no student pale, 
But holds the eel of science by the tail.’ 
Remarks on the supposed Longinus, &c., p. 30. 


Compare with this avowal what the same author says at p. 41. 


+ Compare, for example, his observations, in the letter to Cneius 
Pompeius, on the choice of a historical subject, with the language of 
his letter to Quintus Tubero. The criticism, in the same letter to 
Tubero, on the speeches in Thucydides, especially on the Melian 
dialogue, and the oration of Hermocrates, is a signal failure. Nor, in 
examining the historian’s statement of the causes of the Peloponnes- 
sian war, and in blaming the preponderance given to certain events 
over others, has Dionysius shown much discernment. How greatly 
has he misapprebended the importance of the affair at Pylus! 
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upon that wonderful attribute, which Greek alone can express 
in a single word, the As»orxs of Demosthenes. 

More than a century after Dionysius, comes Plutarch the 
Beeotian, whom, but for his biographies, we should be tempted 
to call the Beotian Plutarch. Biography was his province; 
anecdote his forte ; and notwithstanding his faults of style, and 
a goodly portion of both confusion and credulity in his narra- 
tions, no man was ever better qualified to compose minute and 
interesting records of those lives, in which every thing is in- 
teresting, however minute. But Plutarch had neither the acute- 
ness, nor the impartiality, essential to acritic. Every thing he 
heard or read went down into the daybook, which he is reported 
to have kept; and then this Boswell of antiquity, without a ray 
of internal light, or an original thought of any value, had just 
instinct enough to select the doctrines most suited to his own 
inclinations. Even in his best critical production, the De Au- 
diendis Poetis, all that is good is second-hand; but seldom has 
the daybook played its part so well. Possessed with the more 
erroneous and extravagant views of the Platonic philosophy, 
and setting up, in his own fancy, for another Plato, he forgot 
the fate of Salmoneus. He is handling a weapon far above 
his might, that swings round and mutilates himself. The 
philosophy, which he took on trust, filled him with preju- 
dice; and the prejudice, which he mistook for taste, made him 
an imitative snarler rather than a critic. His criticism of every 
kind is only prepossession. As a bigoted Beeotian, incensed 
at some passages, in which Herodotus is forced to say hard 
things of his countrymen, he wrote an essay to prove the ma- 
lignity of that historian, which proves nothing but his own ;— 
as a would-be Platonist, who thought it a fine thing to wor- 
ship Socrates, he echoed the common cant against the author 
of the Clouds, and made Aristophanes the subject of a beautiful 
display of justice and discernment. A better criterion between 
the critical merits of Dionysius and Plutarch cannot be found 
than in the manner in which each has written on the ancient 
comedy. While Dionysius examines it with caution, and ex- 
tracts with cool sagacity the character of its peculiarities, 
Plutarch breathes defiance in the outset, shuts his eyes, levels 
his brazen front, and rushes like a mad bull against a wall—to 
be stunned by the concussion, and overset in the rebound. 

From the petulance that slandered the father of history, and 
the rashness that shattered Plutarch on the rude strength of the 
old Comedy, we pass to close the line of the chief Grecian critics 
with Longinus. But the few remarks we mean to offer on the 
merits of this author must be preceded by some discussion of 
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doubts recently started, as to the authenticity of the treatise con- 
cerning the Sublime. 

British scholars have not been so prone as their foreign brethren 
to literary scepticism—a term under which we cannot compre- 
hend such magnificent efforts in the cause of truth as Bentley’s 
demolition of Phalaris’s Letters, and of certain other spurious 
performances. But abroad, the spirit of doubting for doubt’s 
sake, one phasis of the spirit of owt- Heroding, has been the source 
of many theories more curious than creditable. From France, 
in the first instance, and with more authority from the adopting 
wits of Germany, came—not that question as to the separate 
authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey, which is of ancient date 
and considerable difficulty—but that wild hypothesis which 
makes the indivisible Iliad itself a child of many fathers, and 
which has not yet been scourged away from our shores with 
sufficient vigour and disdain. It was the German—Wolf, who 
led on Beck, Schiitz, and some more of that school, in their 
attacks upon speeches of Cicero, dialogues of Plato, and other 
victims of Pyrrhonism. And now again appears the foreign 
Amati, whose name rejoices in the Latinized rotundity of Hiero- 
nymus Amatius, to wrest the treatise Ilegi “Yous from Dionysius 
Longinus, and to transfer it to Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
Benjamin Weiske, too, the latest editor of the treatise, is art and 
part in the robbery, though too judicious to concur in the trans- 
fer. Nor are we without Hieronymians of our own. Dr Parr 
assented with an awful nod; but as it was given in the Bur- 
leigh style, it may be answered with a shake of equal gravity. 
And, lastly, the anonymous writer of the ‘ Remarks’ before 
us, offers battle under the same ensign. We shall accept the 
challenge of these heroes—that is of Amati, Weiske, and 
Anonymous—considering first the foundation-arguments of 
Amati, and next the slight additions made by his two follow- 
ers; and shall reason the matter, not only rather closely, but 
also in a spirit as rare, perhaps, in literary as in legal contro- 
versy—that of a sincere reliance on the justice of our cause. 

Amati draws his chief argument from names. The inscrip- 
tion of the Vatican manuscript is Atoweis 4 Aoyyivov, and on this 
‘ resplendent gem’—for fulgidissima gemma is what he calls it 
—he fastens with avidity. ‘There,’ cries he, ‘is the opinion 
‘ of the copy-writer; not—this is the work of Dionysius, otherwise 
‘ called Longinus, but this is the work of Dionysius, or of Longinus, 
‘—implying the transcriber’s doubt as to the true authorship. 
‘ Theclassical expression for theformer meaning would be Atowzicu 
© rod wai Aoyyivev.? Weshould like to knowhow this critical signor 
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translates the words ious 4 Sabous in the beginning of the second 
section of the treatise itself, if not by an ‘ otherwise called,’ deno- 
ting two terms for the same thing. But even were the simple 
conjunction bad Greek, who ever heard that copy-writers 
were confined to classical expression? Gentlemen of that class 
have not commonly been purists. Besides, the Parisian MS., the 
oldest of all, has Asoveiov Aoyyivey in the beginning, and from 
the same hand,* Avis % Aoyyivou subjoined to the index—a 
pretty good proof that the transcribers at least held these phrases 
to be of identical import. 

But still further of the name. ‘ The neglect of the conjunc- 
‘ tion 7,’ says Amati, * has procreated that horrible monster of 
an appellation—Dionysius Longinus. Who, that knows any 
thing about ancient names, will endure a Greek with a double 
proper or personal name? If the Greeks of later times indulged 
in more names than one, they took them, after the Roman 
fashion, from their families, countries, or personal qualities. 
Dionysius is not a family-name, but a proper or personal name. 
Longinus is also a proper name, not an agnomen, or a cognomen. 
As the son of Cassius, he could not have been called any 
thing but Cassius Longinus. Suidas enrolls him under the 
letter A; not A, as he otherwise should have done, among se- 
veral Dionysii, whom he enumerates. Eunapius, Photius, 
Zosimus, as many as mention the sophist of Palmyra, call him 
Longinus only: no one calls him Dionysius Longinus. Since, 
then, Longinus was never Dionysius, who is the Dionysius to 
whom the writer of the inscription Atovweiou % Aoyyivov, though 
with some hesitation, assigns the work in question ?” 

Now for our categorical replies. 1. That Dionysius Longinus is 
a double proper name,denied. Dionysius, the Greek name, is the 
one proper or personal name: Cassius Longinus, are Roman names 
of gens and familia. The full name of our author is Dionysius Cas- 
sius Longinus :+ that is, he received in infancy the Greek name of 
Dionysius, and afterwards added to it the Roman appellations, 
according to a common custom among the Greeks of that period ; 
either because he was under the patronage of the house of 
Cassius Longinus, which appears from Plutarch, Suetonius, 
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* There is yet a third inscription on this codex, with Asyrvevov } 
Acyyivev, but apparently added by a recent hand.—Weiske’s note on 
the discrepance between the two older inscriptions is too silly for 
notice. 

+ See the Dissertation by Ruhnken, under the name of Schardam, 
De Vita et Scriptis Longini. 
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Tacitus, and Juvenal, to have been one of considerable eminence, 
or because from it his ancestors had formerly obtained the 
citizenship. 2. What does Amati know about the father of 
Longinus? No relations of his, except Phronto, his uncle, and 
Phrontonis, his mother, are expressly mentioned. But, granting 
that his father bore the family names of Cassius Longinus, would 
he not have a proper or personal name prefixed to them? And 
would not that respectable, though unnoticed personage’s son, 
be in like manner distinguished? In Suetonius, B. iv. 24, 
Amati will find mention of Lucius Cassius Longinus, whose 
designation he may compare at his leisure with that of Diony- 
sius Cassius Longinus. 3. Is it so uncommon for Suidas, and 
similar compilers, to notice a person under his family name, with- 
out regard to his personal appellation ? Why, the Lucius Cassius 
Longinus, above alluded to, becomes simple Cassius Longinus a 
few pages further on in Suetonius, who found that Caligula could 
understand him under the still barer indication of ut a Cassio 
caveret. Our own usage is of that nature. We say Shakspeare, 
Otway, Dryden, Rowe: and though we all remember William 
Shakspeare, and glorious John, who recollects or quotes the Chris- 
tian names of Rowe or Otway? 4. It is very true, that Longinus 
is called Dionysius only in the title of the Treatise on Sublimity, 
and that he is elsewhere named Cassius Longinus, or inversely, 
Longinus Cassius ;* or, as is most frequently the case, simply 
Longinus ; but this fact allows of easy explanation. Rome, the 
capital of the world, was in his day the fountain of honour; a 
Greek would naturally be proud of his Roman name, and be 
apt to drop his Hellenic designation ; which would thus be some- 
times altogether lost, and sometimes, as in the instance before 
us, be preserved only by that sort of vague tradition, or in those 
perishable records, from which the penman of the Parisian MS. 
must have learned the name of Dionysius. 

Hieronymus next argues, that ‘ the very style and mode of 
‘ expression in the work on Sublimity,—so grand, masculine, 
‘ and chastened—so remote from the nerveless and sophistic style 
‘ of the age of Aurelian—vindicates the claim of the Augustan 
‘era.’ We answer, that if there be a style distinctly stamped 
with the character of the silver age, if there be a style which, 
with great liveliness and energy, merits less than another the 
epithet ‘chastened,’ it is precisely the style of this treatise. 
That is, we suppose, one reason why Weiske considers it unfit 
for the perusal of Tyros; and therefore, likewise, it is that we 


* By Suidas. 
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wonder at its substitution for Sophocles in the course for Fellow- 
Commoners at the University of Dublin. Its superiority to other 
writings of the third century, proves merely that the author was 
the greatest genius of that period, a position, with regard to 
Longinus, which is confirmed by every thing we hear of him. 

The long interval of time between Longinus and that Cecilius, 
who flourished at Rome under Augustus, and to whose work 
on the Sublime there is an allusion in the opening of this disser- 
tation, supplies Amati with another argument. He affirms that 
such an allusion would be made only by a contemporary of 
Cecilius, and that the word avacxorouuivos, used with reference 
to the writer and his friend Terentianus, must denote their 
inspection at a bookseller’s stall of Czcilius’s treatise on its first 
publication. So, then, an author never refers to any work, on 
the same subject with his own, that is more than 200 years old ! 
and Thucydides, Aristophanes, Euripides, and Lucian, knew 
nothing of the meaning of Greek words! We can tell Hierony- 
mus, that one of the unquestioned writings of this very Lon- 
ginus, as we learn from Suidas, was upon another topic previ- 
ously handled by that very Cecilius, on whose footsteps, there- 
fore, he seems to have been fond of treading; and that avacxo- 
mrouuévois, according to the great masters of language above enu- 
merated, must signify a close inspection—a through-and-through 
examination—and not the rapid and perfunctory perusal of a 
new book exposed upon a stall. 

There is some strength, however, in Amati’s remark, that an 
allusion, towards the end of the treatise, to the * peace of the 
‘ world,’ is more applicable to the age of Augustus than to that 
of Aurelian. Weiske repeats this observation, and the anony- 
mous echoer of both dilates on it with vehemence. But, sup- 
pose the passage to have been written before the Oriental wars 
of Aurelian commenced,—in that case Longinus, neglecting the 
Gothic tumults, might be at liberty to speak of a general peace. 
There was at least—and that is the main point to urge—at that 
period no war which called great spirits into action—no grand 
struggle against the encroachments of despotism—no struggle 
such as nursed the genius of Demosthenes. While on this pas- 
sage, too, which occurs among the famous sentences on the 
decline of eloquence, we may observe that these sentences could 
scarcely be written at Rome in the Augustan age, when the 
voice of Cicero—of an orator so extolled by the author of them 
—had not long ceased to thunder in the forum; and when, the 
decent appearances of freedom being still maintained, and even 
its spirit sometimes flashing forth, it would have been somewhat 
too strong to speak of a habitual and hopeless servitude, 
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Amati continues : ‘that among many authors cited in the trea- 
‘ tise ITegi “YYous, not one is found posterior to the Augustan age ; 
‘ that Suidas, under the article Longinus Cassius, makes no men- 
‘ tion of this treatise; and, as the weightiest, in his own estimation, 
‘of all his arguments, that two dissertations upon Synthesis, 
‘ noticed in the treatise as productions of the same pen, are no- 
‘ where else ascribed to Longinus, whereas one such dissertation 
‘ exists among the critical writings of Dionysius of Halicarnassus.’ 
We answer to the first position, that, were it true, the fact might 
well be accounted for by that passionate love of ancient science 
and genius, which procured for Longinus, according to Ruhn- 
ken’s right reading of Porphyry, the epithet g:aaexaios—but, that 
it is a false position, inasmuch as Ammonius is alluded to—un- 
questionably, since the allusion is made in connexion with the 
name of Plato,—that Ammonius Saccas, who, in the year of 
Christ 232, opened a school of Platonic philosophy at Alexan- 
dria, and who had the honour to number Longinus, as well as 
Plotinus and Origen, among his disciples. Even were we to 
admit that a former Ammonius—tle Deiphian teacher of Plu- 
tarch—is meant, his date likewise is a century and a half too 
late for either Dionysius of Halicarnassus, or Dionysius of Per- 
gamus, to whom Amati and Weiske severally attribute the work 
on the Sublime. We insist earnestly on this fact in favour of the 
claim of Longinus, and it will perhaps be enough to satisfy all 
who do not acquiesce in the inimitable coolness of Weiske’s 
annotation—‘ another Ammonius must be sought for’—though he 
hints not how or where we are to find him. To the second 
position we reply, that Suidas, not the most accurate of all man- 
kind, after enumerating several works of Longinus, now lost, 
ends with xai arr moxaa, which may of course include the trea- 
tise Iegi*Yous. And we meet the third position by remark- 
ing, that under the same comprehensive phrase of Suidas, may 
lurk Longinus’s ¢éwo treatises on Synthesis, which need not be 
resolved into one* by the critic of Halicarnassus. It is indeed 
sufficient to destroy Amati’s claim to penetration, that he should 
endeavour, by any argument, to make out a title to the work 
upon Sublimity for the latter author. Both Weiske and the 
anonymous ally desert him here. Weiske perceives, as well he 
might, that in force and spirit, in the whole art of composition, in 
the use of technical terms, and in various expressions of judg- 
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* The ‘ Remarks’ affirm that Dionysius promises another. Had the 
author looked at Dionysius wit hhis eyes open, he would have seen 
that the promise refers to a treatise on the Selection of words, not on 
Synthesis, 
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ment, the writer on Sublimity widely differs from the Halicar- 
nassian Dionysius: and the anonymous maker of * Remarks,’ 
enthusiastically exclaiming, 


‘ That strain I heard was of a higher mood!’ 


observes not unjustly, that ‘it is but necessary to read Diony- 
‘ sius’s criticism on one of Sappho’s odes, and that of this 
‘ author’s on another, to be convinced that there was no similar- 
‘ ity in their minds.’ To be sure, though the sulyects of those 
two criticisms are alike, their object is very different; but were 
the arguments deducible from them, and from the date of Ammo- 
nius, insufficient, we could show upon other grounds—as, for 
instance, by the manner in which Thucydides is spoken of— 
that Dionysius of Halicarnassus could not have composed the 
work upon the Sublime. 

Here ends Hieronymus Amatius. The supplementary argu- 
ments of Weiske are not impressive. He says that none of the 
ancients impute this work to Longinus, nay, that it is not heard 
of at all until the sixteenth century: Anonymous, in the same 
tone, desiderates the testimonia veterum, and contrasts the silence 
of antiquity with the loud applause of modern times. Now, be- 
sides that we may urge the paucity of ancient works, after the 
third century, in which such a treatise was likely to be noticed, 
we beg to meet this difficulty in the teeth with another: if the 
treatise were really composed in the Augustan age, how comes 
it to be nowhere distinctly mentioned by Quintilian and other 
careful writers, who intervened between that age and the era of 
Longinus? The ‘ private circulation,’ asserted by the anony- 
mous essayist, appears to us an untenable hypothesis. We can- 
not believe, in spite of its epistolary commencement, that this 
work was intended for a mere confidential communication, so as 
in that way to escape the notice of kindred spirits. Weiske 
further reasons from the passage, already alluded to, on the de- 
cline of eloquence, that no one could have spoken with such 
force, and such evidence of grief, concerning the loss of liberty, 
who did not live close upon its first extinction. But turn to 
Gibbon’s account of that memorable passage, in which, accord- 
ing to him, Longinus, ‘ instead of proposing his sentiments 
‘ with a manly boldness, insinuates them with the most guarded 
‘ caution, puts them into the mouth of a friend, and makes a 
‘ show of refuting them himself.’ What becomes, then, of the 
surprising ‘force’ alleged by Weiske? It was true, and the 
author knew it to be true, that the harvest of great intellectual 
productions failed—that eloquence, philosophy, and song, decayed 
beneath the widening empire of the Czesars, because the mo- 
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tives were gone which free states offer for the cultivation of high 
mental powers—because the minds of men were curtailed and 
cheated of their fair proportion—because, genius was drooping 
over the urn of liberty. Yet, with little of Weiske’s force, or 
of the anonymous essayist’s ‘stern republicanism,’ the writer of 
this treatise impugns the validity of reasoning suggested by him- 
self. We have always thought that, though Longinus wrote the 
work on the Sublime most probably.at Athens,* he must have 
retouched the passage alluded to while a resident at the court of 
Palmyra. We can imagine the royal secretary softening some 
sentiments to please the eye of a mistress; but we cannot ima- 
gine the Athenian teacher even obliquely depreciating freedom 
within the very precincts of her ancient reign. 

Weiske will not believe that the author of this book could 
condescend to write, as Longinus undoubtedly did, about the me- 
trical doctrines of Hephiestion, and such like trivialities. In- 
deed !. Did this objector never hear of works upon grammatical 
minutie by Cicero and Cwsar?—for we suppose him to have 
been ignorant of Mr Fox’s strictures on the N paragogicum. 
The inaptitude of great minds for little matters is a doctrine 
which Weiske and the author of the ‘ Remarks’ will hardly es- 
tablish, even though the latter brings Seneca and Bacon to sup- 
port him. We care little for authority on a question long ago 
decided by experience. ‘ But the unimpeachable fragments of 
‘ Longinus,’ continues Weiske, ‘ preserved by Eusebius and 
‘ Porphyry, while they exhibit proofs of learning and acuteness, 
‘by no means display that oratorical energy, and vehement admi- 
‘ration of great writers, by which the author of the treatise Megi 
**Y.Lous was entirely transported.’ The obvious answer is, that 
the subjects of these fragments are not such as to admit of ora- 
torical energy or enthusiastic expressions of delight. 

To the arguments of Amati and of Weiske, their anonymous 
follower adds little that is strictly original. ‘ In the 7th section 
of the treatise,’ he says, ‘ we are told that it is noble to despise 
‘riches, honours, popularity, dominations, and whatever else has 
‘much outward show: asentiment much better suited to astern 
‘and disappointed republican than to Zenobia’s secretary.’ We 
have already touched upon another passage of imputed republi- 
canism, and the argument had better be let alone, while there 





* A passage in the fragment of his letter to Porphyry warns his cor- 
respondent ‘not to expect from him any thing new, nor any excerpt 
‘from his former writings,’ on account of the difficulty of finding an 
amanueusis at Palmyra. 
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is nothing better to found it on than a homage in disguise to 
liberty, and a scrap of ethical commonplace. But again, ‘ it is 
‘to be observed, that according to Joannes Siceliota, Longinus 
‘ was so occupied by teaching as to have no time for composi- 
‘tion.’ This argument from one who seems not to object to the 
‘long catalogue of his works furnished by Ruhnken,’ with 
‘most of the notices taken from Suidas!’ If Longinus found 
time for the composition of other works, what was to hinder his 
finding time for one particular treatise? The authority of 
Joannes Siceliota is allowed to be of small value, but, rate it as 
highly as you please, it would be somewhat hard to show the 
necessity for its literal interpretation. 

The ‘ Remarks’ assume, that the inscription of the Parisian 
MS. is the sum total of the external evidence in favour of Lon- 
ginus. What shall we say, then, to the general character of 
Longinus by contemporary, or nearly contemporary authors ? 
Was ‘THE cRITIC,’ or £ the critic of critics’ of Porphyry—‘ the 
‘ living library and walking university’ of Eunapius—the sub- 
ject of the proverb xara Aoyyivoy xgivew, which was of no less 
import than ‘ to judge correctly’—was such a man not likely to 
compose a treatise that evinces an ample store of literary know- 
ledge, and an intimate acquaintance with the principles of criti- 
cism? Did not the ‘ Remarks’ deny the genuineness of the 20th 
section, we should also request their author to compare the 
minute critique therein contained upon a passage of Demos- 
thenes’s oration against Midias, with the fact, known from Sui- 
das, that Longinus wrote a critical diatribe upon that famous 
oration :—and the argument, however weak with him, will 
have weight with other people. Above all, we would press the 
external evidence to be derived from the recognised fragments 
of Longinus, which appear to us in a light very different from 
that under which they were viewed by Weiske. Of these frag- 
ments, eight in number, at least five are demonstrably authen- 
tic. The fifth is allowed by Weiske himself to be worthy of the 
author of the Tegi “Yous, and throughout them all we have 
observed a remarkable agreement in expression with that trea- 
tise ;—the same use of date words—the same uncommon mixture 
of liveliness and modesty—the same occasional imitation of the 
Demosthenean style and diction. Let us finish with a piece of 
internal evidence that makes strongly for Longinus, and is con- 
clusive against the Augustan age. We mean that there are 
forms of expression in the work on the Sublime, which a discri- 
minating scholar will at once perceive to have the mark of the 
third century upon them. Prior to that period, some of its 
words and phrases could not have been employed; at least if 
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they were employed by a writer of the Augustan era, it must 
have been in a strange anticipating spirit, which consigned 
them, after a single exhibition, to the slumber of many genera- 
tions. But if this argument fixes the treatise to the third cen- 
tury—who but Longinus—as characterised by those of the same 
period—could have been its author ? We rejoice in believing him 
the man. Although Amati protests that he was ‘nearly killed 
‘with joy’ at thinking he had discovered for this work a different 
paternity, we shall still delight in deeming it the offspring of 
Aurelian’s victim and Zenobia’s friend. 

For the very life and adventures of Longinus illustrate the 
spirit of the treatise. The extensive travels, and many different 
teachers of his youth—recorded in the proemium of his book 
de Finibus, preserved by Porphyry—will account for an origi- 
nality of method in some particulars, and an independence of 
sentiment in criticism, which designates as the author, one 
who must have imbibed, from the hesitations of the learned, 
and the disputes of the wise, the salutary principle of Horace, 


Nullius addictus jurare in.verba magistri. 


A conspicuous blemish, already adverted to, might well arise 
from the courtly habits of Longinus in his later years,—the 
results of that unfortunate, but too natural ambition, which 
tempted him to forego a station of literary eminence for one of 
political distinction. And, while something both in the tone 
and minuteness of the precepts, with which this work abounds, 
breathes the air of the School, there is withal an elevation of 
feeling, thought, and Janguage, a force of reasoning, and a 
splendour of imagery, that almost compel us to place the School 
at Athens. It is only here and there that pedantry, the beset- 
ting sin of professional instructors, has produced some faults of 
undeniable affectation. With these, however, the writer of the 
‘ Remarks’ takes prompt measures. Not for nothing does he 
labour to prove that the treatise was as anonymous* as his own 
essay, and was intended by the ‘ Great Unknown,’ who com- 
posed it, for a mere ‘ confidential communication.’ Hence, it 
seems, it must follow that * whatever is ex rhetorum officinis, or 
‘ even smells of their shop, would scarcely find place in such a 
‘communication.’ He trusts, therefore, that ‘ some future 
¢ editor will be of opinion that the long disquisition upon figures 


- 





*In this notion, after all, he only follows the transcriber of the 
‘odex Laurentianus, whose inscription is ’Aywviuev, The disbelievers 
are welcome to all the support which this manuscript can yield them. 
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‘may, like the Sibyl’s books, be greatly diminished in bulk 
‘ without any diminution of its value ; and above all, that he will 
‘expunge the remarks on the preternatural union of the two 
‘ prepositions.’* Smash go, upon this principle, the 19th, 20th, 
Qist, 22d, 23d, 24th, 27th, 2th, 39th, and 40th sections, with 
sundry parts of other chapters, while a violent transposition is 
enforced upon the arrangement of many that are left. In short, 
every thing must be sacrificed that appears hostile to the ¢ pri- 
‘ vate-circulation’ hypothesis, or that is above the comprehen- 
sion, or displeasing to the taste of its author. Damno quod non 
intelligo is one of his most frequent pleas ; but he is mistaken in 
supposing that manuscript authority will be rejected on such 
grounds. We have no more affection than he has for the criti- 
cism on the ‘ two prepositions,’ but we have a right to consider 
this, and other instances of puerile refinement, as favourable to 
the authorship of Longinus—the subtleties of the rhetorical 
professor reappearing in the treatise addressed to a friend. 
Moreover, the cashiered chapters upon figures, though trifling 
enough if taken by themselves, deserve a better character when 
viewed as parts of a practical system, whose object it is to im- 
part a full knowledge of all methods by which an elevation of 
style is attainable. 

To this remark we shall attach a final observation on the 
treatise, in the authenticity and genuineness of which we have 
at so much length asserted our faith. Elevation of style—the 
Greek “Tos acyou and the Latin altitudo styli—is the true topic of 
the work. We have fallen into the ordinary parlance about ‘ su- 
* blimity’ and ‘ the sublime ;’ but we must beg these words to be 
understood, with reference to Longinus, in their real etymolo- 
gical force. Any thing that raises composition above the usual 
level, or infuses into it uncommon strength, beauty, or vivacity, 
comes fairly within the scope of his design. His “Yo; must not 
be measured by modern notions of sublimity. From a miscon- 
ception} of this matter has proceeded Dr Blair’s censure of 
Longinus. Dr Blair had no title te condemn Longinus for the 
treatment of his subject, upon any other conception of the sub- 
ject than that entertained by Longinus himself. * Remarkable 





* Alluding to the criticism in section x upon Homer's words jatx 
Puveiroro Pépovras. 

_t And from worse than a misconception—from a neglect of the ori- 
ginal, and a fond reliance on the versions by Phillips and Boileau— 
comes his strange allusion to Sappho’s ode, in the tenth section of 
Longinus, as a specimen of the ‘ merely elegant,’ 
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‘and distinguishing excellence of composition,’* which Blair 
esteems an improper sense of the ‘ sublime,’ agrees exactly with 
the five sources of “Yo enumerated by Longinus, and with his 
descriptions of it—for he avoids definition—scattered over the 
work. Of these descriptions some are more strong than others in 
expression, but we do not see that they will not all apply to fine 
composition ; not that species of fine composition against which 
Johnson warns juvenile authors, but the forcible and animated 
style, which it is the aim and triumph of all great writers and 
speakers to attain. And herein, indeed, lies the extreme utility 
of the treatise, that it embraces not merely a single branch of 
good composition, concerning the principles and extent of which 
metaphysicians are by no means agreed; but a general survey 
of the best modes of producing by style a great effect and dura- 
ble impression—a subject in which all persons of intellectual 
ability and ambition are interested. The admirers and emula- 
tors of classic excellence, however they may slight some of the 
names and works that have been noticed in this article, have 
no excuse for neglecting the critical lucubrations of Aristotle, 
or of him whom, in defiance of foreign and domestic scepticism, 
we shall continue to call Longinus. 


Arr. IIl.— Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an old Servant ; 
with some Account of the Writer, written by himself; and an 
Introductory Essay on the Lives and Works of Uneducated Poets. 
By Roserr Sourney, Esq., Poet Laureate. 8vo. London: 
1831. 


LT editing the poems of Mr John Jones, which are, with modest 

propriety, entitled his *‘ Attempts in Verse,’ Mr Southey 
has probably been actuated by the same amiable feelings which 
induced him, many years ago, to throw the shelter of his eminent 
name over works of far higher excellence, and to introduce to 
the world the previously neglected poems of Henry Kirke White. 





* Our old translators seem to have taken a right view of the matter, 
and one quite opposed to Dr Blair's. The title of the most ancient ver- 
sion is, ‘ The Height of Eloquence, written by Dionysius Longinus ; 
‘rendered into English from the original, by John Hall, Esq. London: 
‘1652. Next we have ‘ Longinus’ Treatise of the Loftiness or Ele- 
‘gancy of Speech ; translated into English by J. P. G.S. London: 1680. 
It is not till 1698 that we come to ‘ Longinus’ Essay upon Sublime, 
‘translated into English’ (translator unknown). 
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In that instance, the public promptly ratified the opinion of the 
editor; and considered the production of the poems, and the 
accompanying memoir, to be creditable alike to the judgment 
and to the feelings of Mr Southey. It is to be feared that 
only a part of this praise can be awarded to this second act of 
his editorial patronage. We give him credit for having been 
solely impelled by the desire to do a good-natured action; and 
think, moreover, that he deserves praise for not having been 
withheld from such a purpose by the dread of ridicule and 
unfair censure. It could be no advantage to Mr Southey to 
appear as the Mzcenas of so humble a poetaster as Mr John 
Jones; and there have probably been many men of his literary 
celebrity who would have feared to incur a compromise of their 
dignity by such a step. But after giving due praise to the 
motives of Mr Southey, we must take the liberty of demurring 
when we come to consider the advisableness of the publication 
before us, and some of the opinions which it is found to maintain. 
To the poems of John Jones we shall very briefly advert; for 
they owe our notice of them rather to their editor than any 
importance of their own. Their author is a servant in a 
Yorkshire family, who, hearing that Mr Southey is in the 
vicinity of his master’s residence, writes to him, requesting that 
he may be allowed to send his poems for Mr Southey’s perusal, 
to which that gentleman good-naturedly consents. The poems 
are sent, accompanied by a very creditable letter, in which the 
writer, after speaking with becoming modesty of his performance, 
asks if it would be ‘ too contemptible to solicit a subscription,’ 
for, since, if it were not so considered, he would naturally be 
‘ glad to improve his humble circumstances by such means.’ 


‘ This letter, says Mr Southey, ‘did not diminish the favourable 
opinion which I had formed of the writer from his first communication. 
Upon perusing the poems, I wished they had been either better or Worse. 
Had I consulted my own convenience, or been fearful of exposing myself 
to misrepresentation and censure, I should have told my humble appli- 
cant that although his verses contained abundant proof of a talent for 
poetry, which, if it had been cultivated, might have produced good 
fruit, they would not be deemed worthy of publication in these times. 
But on the other hand, there were in them such indications of a kind 
and happy disposition, so much observation of natural objects, such a 
relish of the innocent pleasures offered by nature to the eye, and ear, 
and heart, which are not closed against them, and so pleasing an ex- 
ample of the moral benefit derived from those pleasures, when they 
are received by a thankful and thoughtful mind, that I persuaded my- 
self there were many persons who would partake, in perusing them, 
the same kind of gratification which I had felt. There were many, I 
thought, who would be pleased at seeing how much intellectual enjoy- 
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ment had been attained in humble life, and in very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances; and that this exercise of the mind, instead of rendering 
the individual discontented with his station, had conduced greatly to 
his happiness, and if it had not made hima good man, had contributed 
to keep him so. This pleasure should in itself, methought, be suffi- 
cient to content those subscribers who might kindly patronise a little 
volume of his verses. Moreover, I considered that as the Age of 
Reason had commenced, and we were advancing with quick step in 
the March of Intellect, Mr Jones would in all likelihood be the last 
versifier of his class ; something might properly be said of his prede- 
cessors, the poets in low life, who with more or less good fortune had 
obtained notice in their day ; and here would be matter for an intro- 
ductory essay, not uninteresting in itself, and contributing something 
towards our literary history. And if I could thus render some little 
service to a man of more than ordinary worth (for such upon the best 
testimony Mr Jones appeared to be), it would be something not to be 
repented of, even though I should fail in the hope (which failure, 
however, I did not apprehend) of affording some gratification to 
“ gentle readers :” for readers there still are, who, having escaped the 
epidemic disease of criticism, are willing to be pleased, and grateful 
to those from whose writings they derive amusement or instruction.’ 


Prefixed to the poems of John Jones is a short memoir by 
himself, in the form of a letter to Mr Southey, in which he 
describes, simply and naturally, his progress in life, the situations 
in which he had been placed, and the difficulties which he had 
experienced in acquiring knowledge, and in composing his 
poetical effusions. He says— 


‘ I entered into the family which I am now serving, in January, 
1804, and have continued in it, first with the father, and then with the 
son, only during an interval of eighteen months, up to the present 
hour ; and during which period most of my trifles have been composed, 
and some of my former attempts brought (perhaps) a little nearer 
perfection; but I have seldom sat down to study any thing, for in 
many instances when I have done so, a ring at the bell, or a knock at 
the door, or something or other, would disturb me, and not wishing 
to be seen, I frequently used to either crample my paper up in my 
pocket, or take the trouble to lock it up, and before I could arrange 
it again, I was often, sir, again disturbed; from this, sir, I got into 
the habit of trusting entirely to my memory, and most of my little 
pieces have been completed and borne in mind for weeks before I 
have committed them to paper: from this I am led to believe that 
there are but few situations iu life in which attempts of the kind may 
not be made under less discouraging circumstances.’ 


The circumstances were indeed discouraging, and it would be 
illiberal to visit with severity of criticism poems which have been 
so produced. Mr Southey says of them, that ‘ though containing 
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‘abundant proofs of a talent for poetry, which, if it had been 
‘ cultivated, might have produced good fruit, they would not be 
* deemed worthy of publication in these times.’ This is measured 
praise; and leads us to conclude that the Laureate has not 
discovered in Mr Jones any indications of genius of a high 
order. That a man of defective education, and living in a 
menial capacity, should write any thing that can be dignified 
with the name of poetry, isa strong presumption of the existence 
of poetical talent. But there are many degrees of this talent, from 
the mere aptitude for rhyming, to the loftiest rank of imaginative 
power; and Mr Jones assuredly has not exhibited any even 
uncultivated germs of that ‘ mens divinior,’ which alone can lead 
to the attainment of the highest poetical excellence. Education 
might have rendered him a pleasing poet; but we are not 
warranted in imagining that, under any circumstances, he 
would have been a great one. His poems bear the stamp of 
mediocrity. We see no signs of a vigorous fancy struggling 
through defects of expression and of taste, sparkling amidst the 
dross with which it is encumbered. His verses seem written 
for the most part with very respectable correctness and care. 
They have perhaps more polish than might have been expected ; 
but they want originality and force. Among them are some 
which it would be easy to ridicule; but we abstain from the 
ungenerous task. Defects of taste should be lightly visited in 
one to whom it is highly creditable to have exhibited so much. 
As aspecimen, the following may suffice: it is the commencement 
of a poem entitled ‘ Reflections on Visiting a Spring at different 
* Seasons of the Year.’ 


‘’Twas early in summer, and mild was the ray 
Which beam’d from the sun on the waning of day ; 
And the air was serene, and the leaves on the trees 
Were hardly emotion’d, so soft was the breeze ; 

The birds were iv song in the wood on the hill, 

And softly a murmur arose from the rill 

Which ran through the mead, where its channel was seen, 
By herbage more rude, and more tufted and green ; 
The teams, clinking home, had the fallow resign’d, 
And whistling the ploughmen their cares to the wind, 
When, pensive and slow, up the hamlet I bent, 

And meeting the stream on its margin I went ; 

I stray'’d to the spot whence it sprang from the earth, 
Most pure in its nature and silent its birth ; 

It ran from a mound with green moss o’erspread, 

Its birth-place was shaded by shrubs at its head; 
"Twas onward impell'd by its kindred more strong, 
And driven from home it went murmuring along. 
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In indolent ease on the bank I reclined, 

And gazed on the stream, till awoke in my mind 

A thought of the joys in its windings 'twould yield, 
To the birds of the air and the beasts of the field, 

To the web-footed tribe on its surface that ride, 

And the bright-speckled trout in its bosom that glide, 
To the poor “thirsty beggar who drinks in his palms, 
And softens the crusts he obtains for his alms; 

To the thrifty old dame, who, with low-bowing head, 
Shall search it for cresses, to barter for bread ; 

To the youth, who, in groups, on its borders shall play, 
And launch their frail barks to be wreck’d in a day ; 
To the low in their need, and the high in their pride, 
Who tenant the domes which are rear’d by its side, 
And I mentally said, as in beauty it ran, 

“ Flow on, thou bright stream, thou’rt a blessing to man.”’ 

But it is not so much to the poems of John Jones, as to the 
remarks of Mr Southey, and his Introductory Essay on the 
Lives and Works of our Uneducated Poets, that it is our 
intention to advert. 

This introductory essay is ushered in with the singular 
observation, that * As the age of Reason had commenced, and 
‘ we were advancing with quick step in the March of Intellect, 
¢ Mr Jones would in all likelihood be the last versifier of his class ; 
‘and something might properly be said of his predecessors, the 
* poets in low life, who, with more or less good fortune, had 
‘ obtained notice in their day.’ By ‘the March of Intellect’ in 
the above sentence, is meant, we presume, not merely the 
progress of scientific improvement, but the more general diffusion 
of knowledge among the poorer classes. To find this diffusion 
of knowledge spoken of in distasteful terms by Mr Southey, can 
surprise no one who is acquainted with the writings of that 
gentleman. Yet even to these it must seem extraordinary to 
discover such reproachful expressions in a work, the tendency 
of which is to encourage, among the working classes, a pursuit 
which demands a very high degree of mental cultivation. The 
prediction above quoted, that such a diffusion of knowledge is 
likely to prevent the future appearance of versitfiers in humble 
life, is one which we should hardly have thought necessary to 
notice seriously, if it had come froma pen of less influence than 
Mr Southey’ s. His proposition, translated into plain unfigurative 
language, is, that the more the poor are educated, the less are 
they likely to write poetry. In the first place, we disbelieve the 
predicted result; and secondly, we say, that if true, it is not a 
subject for regret, as it is evidently considered by Mr Southey. 
It seems almost a waste of words to confute so untenable a theory 
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as that education is unfavourable to the developement of poetical 
talent. The rare occurrence of uneducated poets, and the wonder 
excited by their appearance,—the indispensableness of something 
more than the mere rudiments of education to afford to the 
incipient poet a competent store of the materials with which 
he works,—the fact, that our most distinguished poets have almost 
uniformly been men of studious habits, and of various and 
extensive reading—of which we have an example in the Laureate 
himself—these are circumstances on which it is needless to 
enlarge—which, when heard, must be acknowledged, and when 
acknowledged, must convince; and we gladly close this part of 
an argument, in which the humblest disputant could gain no 
honour by confuting even the editor of the work before us. 
Indeed, it can scarcely be imagined that Mr Southey could 
seriously maintain such an opinion; and that he must mean 
rather, that the poor who receive the advantages of education 
will, at the same time, learn to apply their acquirements to more 
useful purposes than writing verses. But there is this difficulty 
in such a supposition, that a reproach would thereby be cast 
upon the practice of versifying, which Mr Southey is very far 
from intending; and it is evident, from the tone of his book, that 
he does not contemplate with the pleasure which it ought to afford 
to a benevolent mind like his, the prospect of the poorer classes 
being inclined to apply the fruits of their extended education to 
works of practical utility. We must therefore conclude, that he 
does not believe that the condition of the poor will be improved 
by such an education as will induce them to apply their acquired 
knowledge to purposes which are commonly called useful ; but 
that it is better either to keep them ignorant, or to give them 
just so much information as will encourage a developement of the 
imaginative or poetical part of their nature, without awakening 
them, more than can be helped, to any exercise of their reasoning 
powers. If this is not what is intended, then the praise 
bestowed upon uneducated poets, the encouraging complacency 
with which their efforts are regarded, and the sarcastic allusions 
to the Age of Reason and the March of Intellect, which is to 
arrest the progress of such commendable efforts, are utterly 
without a meaning. 

But a writer who feels so strongly as Mr Southey, can never, 
even when he is least logical, be accused of writing without a 
meaning. Mr Southey, both in this, and in other writings in 
which his ideas are more distinctly expressed, teaches us that 
poetry softens and humanizes the heart of man, while it is the 
tendency of science to harden and corrupt it. It would be use- 
less to plead that Mr Southey may never have expressed this 
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sentiment in these precise words, while he has written much 
from which no other inference can be drawn. 

According to this theory, the poor man who has a turn for 
versifying is likely to be more moral than one who discovers a 
bent for calculation or mechanics; a cultivation of the former 
talent will tend to constitute a pious man and a good subject, — 
the latter, if encouraged, may too probably lead to republicanism 
and irreligion. A labourer may write lines on a linnet, and be 
praised for this amiable exercise of his humble talent; but if he 
reads any of the cheap works on science with which the press 
now teems,—if he presumes to learn the scientific name of his 
favourite bird,—to consider its relation to other birds,—to know 
that it belongs to the genus Fringilla, and to ascertain the 
marks by which he might distinguish the name of any wandering 
stranger of the same tribe that happened to fall within his 
notice,—if he does this, then he becomes a naturalist, a scientific 
enquirer—and, as such, must fall under the ban of Mr Southey. 
Let him apostrophize a flower in rhyme, but let him not learn 
its botanical name, or more of its properties than can be extracted 
from the Galenical lore of the oldest woman in the parish: He 
finds a fossil bone—let him pen a sonnet about it if he pleases ; 
but let him beware of consulting a geologist, lest he become a 
hardy sceptic ;—doubt if there ever was a deluge, and question 
the Mosaic account of the creation. Utterly do we reprobate and 
disavow the doctrine, that it is otherwise than beneficial for 
minds of every degree to be rendered intimate with the mysteries 
of nature,—that the study of nature can be injurious to the 
morality and religious faith of any man whose morality and faith 
would have been safe without it,—that the faith of the rustic who 
believes that the sun moves round the earth, and that the stars 
are small lamps, is more devout and pure than that of the same 
man would be when informed of the real sublimity of the scene 
around him. It is a doctrine of which any illustration is equiva- 
lent to a reductio ad absurdum. It is very natural that the Poet 
Laureate should think well of poetry. Some persons may smile 
at such an illustration of a propensity which they may have 
thought peculiar to humbler callings—namely, that of attributing 
to a production or pursuit many more excellent qualities and 
advantages than can be discovered in it by the rest of the world ; 
and they may have expected that a very cultivated mind would 
have soared above a prejudice of this description. Mr Southey 
recommends poetry as eminently favourable to morality, and 
considers that every amiable man ‘ will be both the better and the 
‘happier for writing verses.’ Mr Southey is a celebrated poet, 
and is, we believe, at the same time a very pious and amiable 
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man. It is therefore not unnatural that a talent for poetry 
should be associated in his mind with piety and morality ; but if 
he thinks that they are necessarily connected, and that poetry is 
naturally conducive to those other more important qualities, he 
must attend rather to his own feelings than to the examples 


which experience would furnish. It would be an invidious, but [ 


easy task, to form a long list of men richly endowed with the 
gift of poetry, in whom pure morality and religious faith had 
been too notoriously deficient. It is unnecessary to mention 
names, for many—and enough—must oceur to every reader; 


but we must remind Mr Southey that the brightest name among J 


the ‘ uneducated poets’ of this empire is that of one whose 
imagination and passions were unfortunately often too strong 
for the control of his judgment, and to whom the inborn gift of 
poetry, which he so exuberantly possessed, far from leading him 
into the paths of morality and peace, seem rather to have been 
false lights that lured him from them. It is the province of 
poetry to appeal to the passions rather than to the judgment; 
and the passions are the most erring part of human nature. Mr 
Southey does not seem to reckon among possible contingencies 
the immoral direction of poetical talent. It is true, the verse- 
making rustic may celebrate the simple virtues which poets 


associate with rural life, and draw moral lessons from the con- [| 


templation of nature, but he may equally dedicate his muse to 
the unhallowed task of lending a baneful interest to violence 
and crime. A reverence for antiquity, for social distinctions, 
and for the established order of things, are not necessary con- 
comitants of an aptitude for verse. Liberty, the watchword 
under which rebellion always marches, has a spirit-stirring 
sound, especially to young and ardent minds, in which imagina- 
tion prevails over judgment ; and the lyre of the poet will echo 
as readily to its call as to images of pastoral peace. Mr Southey 
must remember that even he once celebrated Wat Tyler. 
Anarchy has its laureate as well as monarchy, and the strains of 
the former are commonly most popular. A reference to his no- 
tice of the uneducated poets whom he has selected for celebra- 
tion, will show that their versifying powers were not always 
exercised in a commendable manner. Taylor’s contests in 
ribaldry with Fennor, another rhymer of humble life, were not 
creditable to either ; and Bryant seems to have hung his satirical 
talent iz ¢errorem over his associates, and to have allowed him- 
self to be employed by one of them to lampoon the daughter of 
a respectable tradesman. We should be glad if it could have 
been proved that poetry is peculiarly conducive to morality ; but 
we fear it cannot be shown that either the possession of the poeti- 
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cal faculty, or the perusal of works of that description, is caleu- 
Jated to ensure this desirable effect. To recommend poetry to the 
poorer classes, because there are in existence sundry moral poems 
which they would probably find among the least attractive, has 
little more sense in it, than to say that religious admonition is the 
peculiar attribute of prose, because sermons are written in that 
form. It matters not even though it could be shown that the 
essentials of poetry are akin to all that is most moral; for when 
we talk of poetry to the uneducated classes, they will think not 
of the essence, but only of the form. If the pursuit of poetry 
cannot be shown to be necessarily productive of moral benefit 
to persons in humble life, still less, we fear, can it be proved 
that it is caleulated to ameliorate their worldly condition. We 
know no instance of any poor uneducated person whose pros- 
perity and happiness has been essentially promoted by the de- 
velopement of this talent. Six persons of this class are com- 
memorated in the volume before us. Taylor the Water-Poet, 
Stephen Duck, James Woodhouse, John Bennet, Ann Yearsley, 
and John Frederick Bryant—of whom two died mad; and all 
appear to have undergone severe trials, and to have been very 
little raised, by the possession of this talent, above the lowly 
sphere in which they were born. It is also observable, that all 
of them seem to have owed even the precarious prosperity which 
they occasionally enjoyed to fortunate accidents, and the chari- 
table notice of their superiors in wealth. Bryant owed his ad- 
vancement to a song of his own making, which he sang in an 
inu-kitechen—Ann Yearsley to the casual notice of Mrs Hannah 
More, with whom she afterwards quarrelled—Woodhouse to 
the patronage of Shenstone—Bennet to that of Warton—Duck 
was patronised by various persons, and at last by Queen Caro- 
line, who settled a pension upon him—Taylor was a supple, 
ready-witted humorist, well skilled in the art of living at other 
men’s cost. Such was his proficiency in this art, that he under- 
took to travel on foot from London to Edinburgh, ‘ not carrying 
‘any money to or fro; neither begging, borrowing, or asking 
‘meat, drink, or lodging.’ This journey, he says, was under- 
taken ‘ to make trial of his friends ;’ and we are informed by 
Mr Southey that it was not an arduous one, ‘ for he was at that 
‘ time a well-known person ; and he carried in his tongue a gift 
‘which, wherever he might be entertained, would be accepted 
‘as current payment for his entertainment.’ To this important 
and praiseworthy excursion, of which Taylor published an ac- 
count in quaint prose, and quainter doggrel, entitled, ‘ The 
*Pennyless Pilgrimage, or the Moneyless Perambulations of 
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‘John Taylor, alias the King’s Majesty’s Water-Poet,’ Mr | 


Southey devotes twenty-three pages of a small volume. 

Our readers will naturally desire to see some specimens of a 
work which has attracted so much of the Laureate’s attention, 
Of the following verses, we will merely say, that their excel- 
lence is quite of a piece with the importance of the information 


they convey. They describe Taylor’s reception at Manchester, | 


« « Their loves they on the tenter-hooks did rack, 
Roast, boil’d, baked, too-too-much, white, claret, sack ; 
Nothing they thought too heavy, or too hot, 

Cann followed cann, and pot succeeded pot. 

Thus what they could do, all they thought too little, 
Striving in love the traveller to whittle. 

We went into the house of one John Pinners, 

(A man that lives amongst a crew of sinners, ) 
And there eight several sorts of ale we had, 

All able to make one stark drunk, or mad. 

But I with courage bravely flinched not, 

And gave the town leave to discharge the shot. 
We had at one time set upon the table, 

Good ale of Hyssop (‘twas no Esop-fable) ; 

Then had we ale of Sage, and ale of Malt, 

And ale of Wormwood that could make one halt ; 
With ale of Rosemary, and of Bettony, 

And two ales more, or else I needs must lie. 

But to conclude this drinking aley tale, 

We had a sort of ale called Scurvy ale. 

Thus all these men at their own aon and cost 
Did strive whose love should be expressed most ; 
And farther to declare their boundless loves, 
They saw I wanted, and they gave me, gloves.” 

‘Taylor makes another excursion “ from London to Christ Church, 
in Hampshire, and so up the Avon to Salisbury,” and this was “ for 
toyle, travail, and danger,” the worst and most difficult passage he had 
yet made. ‘These desperate adventures did not answer the purpose 
for which they were undertaken, and he complains of this in what he 
calls ( Zayloricé) the Scourge of Baseness, a Kicksey Winsey, or a 
Lerry-Come-Twang. 

« IT made my journey for no other ends 

But to get money and to try my friends.— 

They took a book worth twelve pence, and were bound 
To give a crown, an angel, or a pound, 

A noble, piece, or half-piece,—what they list : 

They past their words, or freely set their fist. 

Thus got I sixteen hundred hands and fifty, 

Which sum I did suppose was somewhat thrifty ; 

And now my youths with shifts and tricks and cavils, 
Above seven hundred, play the sharking javils.”’ 
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‘ The manner,’ says Mr Southey, ‘in which he [Taylor] pub- 
‘lished his books, which were separately of little bulk, was to 
‘ print them at his own cost, make presents of them, and then 
‘ hope for ** sweet remuneration” from the persons whom he had 
‘thus delighted to honour.’ The following passage is quoted 
from a dedication to Charles I., in which Taylor says, ‘ My gra- 
‘ cious sovereign, your majesty’s poor undeserved servant, ha- 
‘ving formerly oftentimes presented to your highness many 
‘such pampblets, the best fruits of my lean and steril invention, 
‘always your princely affability and bounty did express and 
‘manifest your royal and generous disposition ; and your gra- 
‘cious father, of ever-blessed and famous memory, did not 
‘ only like and encourage, but also more than reward the barren 
‘gleanings of my poetical inventions.’ 

There is nothing extraordinary in this, when we consider 
that even much later, men of acknowledged talent were not 
ashamed to write fulsome dedications ; but it is a circumstance 
degrading to literature, and that part of its history which we 
would most gladly forget—and it is pitiable in this instance, to 
see a man of no slight cleverness begging in such abject terms. 
The fact is, that all the uneducated poets whom Mr Southey has 
noticed were, in a more or less degree, literary mendicants. They 
obtained from private charity that assistance which the public 
would not grant. Their productions were not of sufficient value 
to obtain remuneration on the score of intrinsic merit, and their 
rewards were wrung either from the pity of their benefactors, 
or from their wondering curiosity at the occurrence of so rare a 
monster as an uneducated poet. None of them really enjoyed 
the blessings of independence—the proud and happy feeling that 
their own exertions were sufficient for their support. Mr Southey 
seems to contemplate this state of dependence with peculiar com- 
placency. We are not very sure that he does not consider the 
spirit of the present age too independent, and that it might be 
improved by a gentle encouragement of that spirit of humble 
servility, which once prompted poor authors to ply rich patrons 
with begging dedications, and to look up with trembling hope 
for the casual bounty of those who possessed in abundance the 
good things of this life. The best and happiest times, it would 
seem, were those in which the poor begged for sustenance at the 
doors of a convent. Those which we call erroneously ‘the dark 
‘ ages,’ were, it seems, the best times for the advancement of 
humble talent. Then a clever boy like Stephen Duck ¢ would 
‘have been noticed by the monks of the nearest monastery— 
‘ would then have made his way to Oxford, or perhaps to Paris, 
‘as a begging scholar—have risen to be a bishop or mitred 
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‘ abbot—have done honour to his station, and have left behind | 
‘ him good works and a good name.’ Those were golden days |! 
But then came a period which we benighted Protestants still 
call that of the Reformation, and Duck, who lived long after it, 
fell on harder times—but still not utterly cruel—for there were 
yet patrons in the land, and Duck found a royal one; and * the 
¢ patronage which he obtained,’ says Mr Southey, ‘ is far more Jj 
‘ honourable to the spirit of his age, than the temper which may 
* censure or ridicule it can be to ours.’ Whatever it may please 
Mr Southey to consider the temper of our age, we, albeit reck- 
oned among the infected, are not disposed to censure or ridicule 
the benevolent feelings which may prompt any one to become 
the patron of humble merit; but we do censure that maudlin 
spirit of shortsighted humanity, that fritters its beneficence in 
temporary and misplaced relief, and would thoughtlessly aggra- 
vate misfortune for the sake of indulging sensibility in its sub- 
sequent removal. It is the best charity to prevent the necessity 
of charitable assistance. Doubtless there is in the charitable 
alleviation of distress much that is gratifying to the heart of the 
benefactor, and much the contemplation of which is delightful 
to an amiable mind. But shall we therefore encourage mendi- 
cancy, that the world may teem with moving pictures of pictu- 
resque poverty and theatrical generosity to interest the sensibi- 
lities of the man of feeling ? True rational humanity would not 
willingly see any one dependent upon the capricious bounty of 
another. Unable to reverse that general Jaw, which prescribes 
labour as the lot of man, it endeavours to direct the labour of the 
poor into a channel where they may claim a recompense from 
the exigencies of others, and not from their compassion. It 
would endow them with a right to receive assistance, instead of 
teaching them to supplicate for alms. Mr Southey would 
doubtless be unwilling to encourage idleness and mendicancy; 
but there is in reality little difference between encouraging men 
not to labour at all, but to depend for their support on the 
charity of others, and encouraging them to pursue a species of 
labour for which there is no real demand, and from which the 
only returns which they obtain are in reality alms, considerately 
cloaked under the fictitious name of a reward. We do not deny, 
that the public, though in general the best patron, sometimes 
awards a too tardy and insufficient recompense to the literary 
benefactors of mankind; and in such instances we deem it right 
that the powerful and discerning few should be enabled to direct 
the stream of national bounty to the encouragement and reward 
of labours which the acquirements and comprehension of the 
generality of mankind do not enable them to appreciate. But 
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widely different from this truly praiseworthy patronage, is the 
disposition to encourage works which are neither beautiful nor 
useful, and whose only claim (if claim it can be called) is the 
temporary interest they may offer to the curious, and the com- 
passionate consideration that they are wonderfully good, for 
writings that were produced under such disadvantages. 

Experience does not authorize us to regard it as probable, 
that the world will be favoured with any poetry of very exalted 
merit from persons in humble life and of defective education. 
There have appeared among uneducated persons, many instances 
of extraordinary capacity for various sciences and pursuits. The 
science of numbers, of mechanics, of language, of music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, have all had followers in humble 
life, who have discovered a strong native genius for each of these 
separate branches of art and learning, and have risen to eminence 
in their peculiar line. But poetry is not equally rich in examples 
of successful votaries from the ranks of the poor. Not one of 
the six writers recorded by Mr Southey, can be regarded as a 
successful example; for nothing but the scarcity of such instances 
could have preserved them, like other valueless rarities, from 
the oblivion into which, notwithstanding even the embalming 
power of Mr Southey’s pen, they are fated at no very distant 
period to fall. It would appear, either that habits of manual 
labour are unfavourable to poetry, or that a talent for it is less 
inborn than acquired, or that it is much affected by external 
circumstances, or that a considerable degree of education is 
essential to its full developement. To which of these causes we 
may attribute the dearth of distinguished poets from the humbler 
walks of life, it is not at present necessary to enquire. The fact 
of such a paucity is sufficient for our purpose; and it is an ad- 
ditional argument against encouraging the poor and defectively 
educated to lend their minds to a pursuit in which the presump- 
tion of success is so considerably against them. Unless they 
happen to possess such powerful native talent, as it is needless to 
encourage and impossible to suppress, they are not likely to pro- 
duce such writings as will obtain them advancement and success 
—real, unforced, unpatronised success ;—the success which arises 
from the delight and admiration of thousands, and not from the 
casual benevolence of individual patronage. 

It might have been supposed, that of all things in the world 
which are not immoral, one of the least deserving encourage- 
ment was indifferent poetry. Mr Southey nevertheless protests 
indignantly against this opinion. ‘ When,’ says he, ‘it is laid 
‘ down as a maxim of philosophical criticism, that poetry ought 
* never to be encouraged unless it is excellent in its kind—that it 
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is an art in which inferior execution is not to be tolerated—a 
¢ luxury, and must therefore be rejected unless it is of the very 
© best; such reasoning may be addressed with success to cock- 
* ered and sickly intellects, but it will never impose upon a 
‘ healthy understanding, a generous spirit, or a good heart.’ Mr 
Southey, with that poetical tendency to metaphor which some- 
times possesses him when he appears to reason, seems to have 
written the above passage under the influence of rather a forced 
analogy between the digestive powers of the human frame, and 
the operations of the mind. If in the above remarks we substi- 
tute ‘ food’ for *‘ poetry,’ ‘ appetite’ for ‘ intellect,’ and ‘ the 
* stomach’ for ‘the understanding,’ much of what Mr Southey has 
predicated will undoubtedly be true; since it is certain that a 
perfectly healthy person can eat with impunity many kinds of 
food that cannot be taken by one who is sickly. It is a sign of 
bodily health to be able to digest coarse food which cannot be 
eaten by the invalid; and in like manner, according to Mr 
Southey, it is the sign of a ‘healthy understanding’ to be able 
to tolerate bad verses, which would be rejected by a ‘sickly 
‘intellect.’ Mr Southey may very probably have accustomed 
himself to talk of poetry as ‘food for the mind,’ till he has learned 
to confound the immaterial with the substantial; but we must 
remind him of one great failure in the parallel on which he 
appears to lean. It will not, we suppose, be denied, that the 
mind, and especially that faculty which enables us to judge of 
the excellence of poetry, requires cultivation, without which it 
cannot exercise its functions effectively ; but we have never yet 
heard of any such cultivation of the digestive powers. If man 
were born as decidedly a criticising and poetry-reading, as he is 
an eating and drinking animal, and were likely to possess these 
faculties in most perfection in an unsophisticated state of nature, 
we should then allow that there would be much force in the 
observations of Mr Southey. But the reverse of this is noto- 
riously the case. Our power of estimating poetry is in a great 
degree acquired. The boy with an innate taste for poetry, who 
first finds a copy of bellman’s verses, is pleased with the jingle, 
and thinks the wretched doggrel excellent. He soon finds better 
verses, and becomes ashamed of the objects of his earliest admi- 
ration. In course of time a volume of Pope or Milton falls in 
his way, and he becomes sensible of what is really excellent in 
poetry, and learns to distinguish it from that which, although not 
positively bad, is commonplace and of subordinate merit. Is 
this boy’s mind, we ask, in a less healthy state at this advanced 
period of his critical discernment, than when he thought the 
bellman’s verses excellent ? or has his ¢ intellect’ been rendered 
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‘sickly’ by the dainty fare with which his mental tastes have 
latterly been pampered ? 

But the encouragement of inferior poetry is, according to Mr 
Southey, a sign not only of a ‘ healthy understanding’ but of ‘a 
‘generous spirit,’ and ‘a good heart.’ If Mr Southey means 
that indulgence towards the failings of others, and a disposition 
to look leniently upon their imperfect productions, are the 
results of generosity and goodness of heart, we thoroughly agree 
with him; but it is not merely indulgence for which he con- 
tends, itis encouragement. Now, though it is impossible to prove 
a negative, and it is very possible that the encourager of bad 
verses may be at the same time very generous and good hearted, 
yet there is no necessary connexion between that practice 
and those moral qualities; any more than it is necessarily a 
sign of generosity and a good heart to deal only with inferior 
tradesmen, and buy nothing but the worst commodities. A person 
who should be thus amiably content to buy bad things when he 
might have better, would, we fear, be considered a fool for his 
pains, even by those whom he permitted to supply him ; and we 
cannot think that the encourager of bad poetry would remain 
long exempted from a similar censure. It is useless, we might 
almost say mischievous, to maintain that any thing ought to 
be ‘ encouraged’ that is not excellent in its kind. Let those 
who have not arrived at excellence be encouraged to proceed, 
and to exert themselves, in order that they may attain it. 
This is good and praiseworthy encouragement ; but let it be 
remembered, that this good purpose cannot be effected but by 
mingling with the exhortation to future exertions, an unqualified 
censure of present imperfections. This, the only sound and 
rational encouragement, is directly opposed to that lenient tole- 
rance of ‘inferior execution,’ which appears to receive the com- 
mendation of Mr Southey. Men are encouraged to do really 
well, not by making them satisfied with their present mediocrity, 
but by exhibiting it to them in the true light, and stimulating 
them to higher excellence. Whatever may be speciously said 
about the virtues of charity and contentment, we may be assured 
that he is no benefactor of the human race who would teach us 
to be satisfied with inferior excellence in any thing, while higher 
excellence is attainable. 

Among the statements which we are told can be addressed with 
success only ‘to cockered and sickly intellects,’ is this, that 
poetry is ‘a luxury, and must therefore be rejected unless it is 
‘of the very best.’ It is needless to discuss this question at 
much length. It may be natural for the lover of poetry to con- 
tend that it is something much better and more important than 
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a luxury, but it is nevertheless treated as such by the world at 
large, and we fear that nothing that can be said will induce the 
public to regard poetry in any other light. All the most important 
business of life is transacted in prose—all the most important 
lessons of religion and morality are inculcated in prose—we 
reason in prose—we argue in prose—we harangue in prose. There 
were times when laws were chanted, and Orpheus and Am- 
phion were, it is believed, poetical legislators, as were almost all 
legislators among barbarous people, whose reason must be ad- 
dressed through the medium of their imagination. But these 
times are past recall; and we fear, whatever it may be contended 
poetry ought to be, Mr Southey must be contented with the 
place which it actually occupies. That place is both honourable 
and popular; and it will not conduce to its success to claim for 
it more than is its due. 

In conclusion, we must say, that much as we have differed 
from Mr Southey, we have been glad to see that he is inclined 
to look with favour upon the mental labours of the poorer classes. 
We trust that his agreeable pen will be hereafter exercised in 
their behalf; but with this material difference, that instead of 
luring them into the flowery region of poetry, he will rather 
teach them to cultivate pursuits which are more in harmony 
with their daily habits, and to prefer the useful to the orna- 
mental. 


Art. 1V.—An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and on the 


Sources of Taxation. By the Rev. Ricuarp Jones, A.M. 
8vo. London: 1831. 


ps is a book written by a gentleman of respectable attain- 

ments. His object, as announced in the preface, is to 
correct what he considers the false and erroneous doctrines and 
conclusions that have either been embodied in, or engrafted up- 
on the theories of Mr Ricardo and Mr Malthus, particularly 
the former. But a portion only of this design has been com- 
pleted. The first part of the work is all that has hitherto ap- 
peared ; but as that treats of a distinct subject, the origin and 
progress of Rent, we have presumed to offer a few remarks up- 
on it, without waiting for the publication of the remainder of 
the work. 

We sincerely applaud the pains Mr Jones has taken in his 
extensive enquiries with respect to the nature of the rents exist- 
ing in different countries and states of society. Such enquiries 
have been too much neglected in England ; and we consider it 
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as a favourable symptom that they are at length beginning to 
attract the attention of scholars and divines. We cannot, how- 
ever, say, that Mr Jones has been very successful in his re- 
searches; we are not indeed aware that he has stated any thing 
that was not already well known to every one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with such subjects. His review is ex- 
tensive, but superficial. He never, in fact, goes below the sur- 
face. He follows closely in the track of others, without ever 
insinuating that any one has gone before him. And the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives, though sometimes accurate, are, for 
the most part, quite foreign to the main object of his work. 

The theory of rent expounded by Mr Ricardo, and which Mr 
Jones exerts himself to overthrow, must be well known to such 
of our readers as pay any attention to topics of this sort. At 
all events it will be sufficient here to observe, that Mr Ricardo’s 
book is one of principle only, and that it is not to be judged of 
by a merely practical standard. He does not pretend to give 
an exposition of the laws by which the rise and _progress of 
rent, in the ordinary and vulgar sense of the word, is regulated. 
He justly considers that, in the vast majority of cases, the rent 
paid by the occupier of a farm to its owner consists partly of a 
return for the use of the buildings erected upon it, and of the 
capital that has been laid out upon its improvement. This 
portion may, and, we believe, does in many cases very much 
exceed that part of the rent which is paid for the use of the 
soil; supposing the latter were destitute of buildings, and that 
it had not been drained, fenced, or anywise improved. It is 
clear, however, that though these two portions of rent be often 
so blended together as to make it impossible to separate them, 
they are, in their nature, radically distinct. The former is a 
return to, or profit upon capital produced by the labour and in- 
dustry of man; while the latter arises from wholly distinct sources; 
being derived from that which cost neither labour nor industry 
of any sort. It is of the last portion only that Mr Ricardo treats 
in his chapter on rent. He was as well aware as Mr Jones, or 
any one else, that the rent, the origin and progress of which he 
had undertaken to inv estigate, was not that which is commonly 
called rent. But he thought that the progress of sound science 
was not likely to be much accelerated by confounding differ- 
ent elements in the same investigation ; and that having ascer- 
tained the laws which determine the rent paid for the use of 
‘the natural and inherent powers of the soil,’ he would leave 
it to others to trace and exhibit the influence of improvements, 
&c. We think he did right in thus limiting and defining his 
subject; but whether he did right or wrong, he is not to be 
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found fault with because his conclusions do not in all cases 
coincide with the results observed by those who consider rent 
under a totally different point of view. 

Mr Ricardo, and those by whom he was preceded, further 
limited their researches to the case of rents paid by occupiers 
farming for a profit under a system of free competition ; that is, to 
rents as they actually exist in England, Holland, the United 
States, and a few other countries. If there be any expressions 
in Mr Ricardo’s work susceptible of being tortured or twisted 
into a different sense, it is one which is totally alien to the 
scope and spirit of the book, and which we are well convinced 
its author would have been the first to repudiate. Mr Ricardo 
did not profess to examine the circumstances which practically 
determine the actual amount of rent in any country. This 
was no part of his plan. What he really endeavoured to do 
was, to show how rent, in the restricted sense already men- 
tioned, grew up in a country where the land belonged to nu- 
merous proprietors, and was farmed by individuals who, if they 
did not obtain the customary rate of profit on their capital, 
would resort to some other business. 

It may be said, perhaps, that this is a very confined view of 
the subject; and that the conditions which limit Mr Ricardo’s 
investigations exist only in a few countries. But an objection 
of this sort is good for nothing; we may regret, but we are not 
entitled to object to Mr Ricardo, that he has not done more 
than he actually did. He undertook a certain task; and the 
only question is, did he perform it well ? 

In so far, therefore, as respects the grand object of his work, 
—the demolition of the theory of rent espoused by Mr Ricardo, 
two-thirds of Mr Jones’ lucubrations are entirely irrelevant. 
His disquisitions about Labour rents, Metayer rents, and so 
forth, have as little to do with Mr Ricardo’s doctrine as they 
have to do with the theory of the tides. Who would object to 
an individual writing upon the circumstances which regulate 
rent in England, that he had taken no notice of the state of the 
cultivators in Greece and Abyssinia ? 

We concede, however, that had Mr Jones’ disquisitions been 
in themselves either very interesting or very instructive, the 
circumstance of their being foreign to his main object would 
have been of very inferior importance. An account of the con- 
ditions under which land has been occupied in different ages 
and countries, would, were it well executed, be a work of great 
value and importance. There is not indeed any such work in 
the English language. But, judging from the specimen of Mr 
Jones’ talents now before us, which we feel no disposition to 
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underrate, we do not think that he is the very person to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

From the beginning to the end of his book, Mr Jones has 
confounded elements that are as distinct as weight and colour. 
All who had previously written on the principles which govern 
rent, from Dr Anderson downwards, had, however much they 
might differ in other respects, always taken for granted that its 
amount was determined, under a system of free competition, on 
the principle of mutual interest and compromised advantage. 
Not so Mr Jones. He calls taxes on the land imposed by the 
sovereign, and the sums wrung by taskmasters from the reluc- 
taut labour of slaves, rent; and then sagaciously remarks, that 
the existence and progress of such rents ‘is in no degree de- 
‘ pendent upon the existence of different qualities of soil, or 
‘ different returns to the stock and labour employed upon each.’ 
Nothing can be more correct than this conclusion; and if Mr 
Jones will but call squares circles, and circles squares, he will 
be as successful in proving that Euclid knew nothing of mathe- 
matics as he has been in proving Mr Ricardo’s ignorance of 
rent. 

That taxes on land, or on the produce of the land, have some 
analogy to rent, no one can dispute. But to suppose, as Mr 
Jones seems to do, that they are identical, is to suppose what 
is contradictory and absurd. From the remotest era down to 
the present moment, the land of almost every Eastern country 
has been regarded as the exclusive property of the sovereign, 
who was thus enabled to fix the terms on which it should be 
occupied. Speaking generally, it has been held by its imme- 
diate cultivators in small portions with a perpetual and trans- 
ferable title; but the holders have uniformly been obliged to pay 
to the agents of government a certain portion of the produce : 
this portion, too, might be increased or diminished at the pleasure 
of the sovereign or his servants; and has, in almost every case, 
been so large as to leave the cultivators little more than a bare 
subsistence. The far greater part of the revenue of our Indian 
dominions continues to be derived from this source. In Bengal, 
and generally throughout India, the gross produce of the land 
was divided in nearly equal shares between the cultivators, or 
ryots, and the government. ‘ To avoid circumlocution and ob- 
‘ scurity,’ says Mr Colebrooke, ‘ we speak of the ryot as a tenant 
¢ paying rent, and of his superior as a landlord or landholder. But 
‘ strictly speaking, his payment is a contribution to the state, levied 
‘ by officers standing between the ryot and the government.’ 
(Husbandry of Bengal, p. 53.) The British authorities have 
continued this contribution, or land-tax, nearly on the old basis ; 
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the portion of the produce of-the land claimed by government 
being as large now as formerly. It seems to be unnecessary to 
seek elsewhere for a satisfactory explanation of the causes of 
that poverty in which the cultivators of land in India have 
always been involved. The exorbitancy of the government de- 
mand has effectually prevented the accumulation of capital in 
the hands of the peasantry. They are generally obliged to bor- 
row money to buy their seed and carry on their operations, at a 
high interest, on a kind of mortgage on the ensuing crop; and 
even if they possessed capital, the oppressiveness of the tax would 
hinder them from employing it upon the land. Mr Colebrooke 
mentions that the quantity of land occupied by each ryot or cul- 
tivator in Bengal is commonly about six acres, and rarely 
amounts to twenty-four; and it is obvious that a demand for 
half the produce raised from such patches can leave their occu- 
piers nothing more than the barest subsistence for themselves 
and their families. Indeed, Mr Colebrooke states distinctly, that 
the condition of Indian ryots, subject to this tax, is generally 
inferior to that of a hired labourer receiving the wretched pit- 
tance of two annas, or about three-pence a-day, as wages. 

Mr Jones has treated at considerable length of the occupancy 
of land by metayers, or tenants, paying a certain proportion, 
usually a half, of the produce to the landlord as rent. But this 
part of his work is eminently superficial, and discovers a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the subject. Greece and Rome, the 
countries in which we have the earliest accounts of occupancy 
by metayers, were originally divided into small properties, 
directly cultivated by the proprietors themselves, sometimes 
with and sometimes without the assistance of slaves. When 
estates grew larger, they appear either to have been managed by 
stewards appointed by the proprietors, and responsible to them, 
like plantations in the West Indies; or to have been let to coloni 
partiarii, who, from their business being that of polishers or 
dressers of land, were occasionally called politores or polintores. 
Mr Jones seems to imagine that cultivation by metayers was 
not introduced into Italy till after the era of Columella, who 
flourished under the Emperor Claudius. In point of fact, how- 
ever, metayers were well known in Italy two hundred years 
previously. M. Porcius Cato, the earliest of the Roman 
writers on agriculture whose works have come down to us, 
has not only alluded to tenancy by metayers, but has stated 
distinctly that the share of the produce retained by the tenant 
varied with the goodness of the soil. ‘ In the good land of Ca- 
‘sinum and Venafrum, the politor receives the eighth basket; 
‘in the second kind of land he receives the seventh; in the 
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‘third kind he receives the sixth.—(De Re Rustica, § 136.) 
The smallness of the sum received by the politor, or metayer, 
may appear surprising. But it is to be recollected that the 
landlord furnished the stock and seed; and Mr Dickson sup- 
poses that, besides his share of the produce, the politor had 
a supply of garden stuffs, and various other perquisites. (us- 
bandry of the Ancients, p. 55.) 

It is abundantly certain, however, though Mr Jones seems 
unconscious of the fact, that, besides metayer tenants, there 
were, both in Greece and Italy, tenants occupying lands under 
leases for a definite period,—employing their own capital in their 
cultivation, and paying a money rent, precisely as is done in 
England at this day. In so far as respects Greece, the exist- 
ence of such tenants is established beyond all question by the 
discovery of copies of the actual leases under which some of 
them held their farms. These are contained in inscriptions of 
unquestionable authenticity, printed by Boeckh in his great 
work on Inscriptions, (vol. i. p. 132,) published at the expense 
of the King of Prussia. It might have been expected that Mr 
Jones would have been no stranger to documents bearing so 
directly on the subject of his researches, and which are among 
the most curious remains of antiquity. If he was at all aware 
of their existence, his readers certainly have not profited by his 
knowledge. One of the inscriptions in question is dated 345 
years before the Christian era. It is a lease for forty years of a 
piece of land, at a rent of 152 drachmas a-year. The tenants, 
though practical men, were too sagacious to confound rent with 
taxes ; and it is expressly stipulated, that, if a tax be laid upon 
the land, it shall be paid by the lessors. There are also various 
regulations with respect to the management of the farm, all of 
them evincing a very advanced state of civilisation, and disco- 
vering the strongest desire to protect the just rights of the parties 
to the contract, and to hinder the land from being overcropped 
or exhausted. 

With respect to the letting of land in Italy for terms of years, 
and at a fixed money rent, the evidence is less decisive ; but 
still it seems, though overlooked by Mr Jones, to be sufficiently 
conclusive. It is known to every tyro, that the public lands 
were usually let for five years; and the fair presumption is, 
that private estates would mostly be let for the same term. 
Columella, indeed, expressly states, that the frequent letting of 
a farm is injurious, (ita certe mea fert opinio, rem malam esse fre- 
quentem locutionem fundi ;) and he advises the landlord to be 
more careful about enforcing the conditions as to cultivation, 
than rigorous in the exaction of rent. (Lib. i. § 7.) 
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It is clear, therefore, that rent, as it exists in England, 
existed in ancient Greece and Italy. And it will exist in ever 
populous country, where the lands belong to individuals, and 
where the cultivators are not enslaved. It is certain, too, as 
well from the previously quoted passage of Cato, as from the 
nature of the thing, that rents varied according to variations in 
the quality of the land, or, which is the same thing, that they 
were determined on the principle laid down by Mr Ricardo. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr Jones in his account of the 
metayer system in France and Italy. The vices of that mode 
of occupaucy have been repeatedly pointed out, and are, indeed, 
quite obvious. Those who expect to find any novel or recent 
information with respect to it in the work before us, will as- 
suredly be disappointed. Mr Jones’ principal authorities are 
Arthur Young and Turgot; and those who wish to learn the 
condition of France previously to the Revolution of 1789, can 
resort to no better guides. The state of things at present, is, 
however, very different. The influence which the Revolution 
has had on agriculture, and on the condition of the occupiers of 
land, has been very great; and Mr Jones would have done an 
acceptable service had he stated the nature and extent of the 
changes that have, in these respects, resulted from it. But this 
is an investigation on which he has barely touched. Perhaps, 
as the subject is one of considerable interest, and as there are 
ample materials for its discussion, we may, at some future 
period, enter on its consideration. In the meantime, however, 
we may recommend an article on the agriculture of France, in 
the third number of the Revue Trimestrielle, to the notice of our 
readers, as containing a very instructive account of the actual 
condition of the French metayers. Being, no doubt, anxious 
to obtain the best and latest information as to the subject on 
which he was treating, Mr Jones should not have entirely over- 
looked so valuable a paper. 

It would be to no purpose to enter into any further examina- 
tion of that part of Mr Jones’s work in which he reviews the 
different modes of occupying land. The cultivators in Poland 
and Hungary, (and till very recently, also in Prussia,) are in a 
state of predial slavery ; so that the services, or rents which they 
pay, have as little in common with rents determined on a prin- 
ciple of free competition, as the allowances to slaves in the 
West Indies have with the wages of labourers in England. Mr 
Jones is quite as meagre in this as in the other departments of 
his review; and such of our readers as are acquainted with 
Burnett’s View of Poland, Bright’s Travels in Hungary, and 
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Mr Jacob’s Reports, will glean but little additional information 
from his volume. 

Having completed his account of occupancy by metayers, 
serfs, ryots, cottiers, &c., Mr Jones comes, in the last place, to 
examine what he calls farmers’ rents, that is, rents determined on 
the principle of competition, or as they exist in England. It 
is here, properly, that his controversy with Mr Ricardo com- 
mences; and, to understand the discussion, it may be as well, 
perhaps, to state what the theory is that Mr Jones labours to 
overthrow. Luckily this may be done in a few words. It is 
an admitted fact, that the soil of every extensive country is of 
very different degrees of fertility ; varying, by many gradations, 
from the finest loams and meadows, to the most barren heaths 
and rocks—from the rich lowlands of Essex and the Carse of 
Gowrie, to the Highlands of Wales and Scotland. Now, the 
theory advocated by Mr Ricardo is, that so long as none but the 
finest soils are cultivated, no rent (understanding the term in 
the sense already explained) is paid; that rent only begins to 
be paid for the superior land, when, owing to the increase of 
population, recourse must be made to soils of an inferior degree 
of fertility, in order to obtain adequate supplies of food ; that it 
continues to increase according as soils of a decreasing degree 
of fertility are taken into cultivation, and diminishes according 
as they are thrown out of cultivation. The produce raised on 
the worst land under tillage, or by the agency of the capital last 
applied to the soil, being all the while sold at its natural cost, 
without being in any degree affected by rent. 

Mr Jones, who, not unreasonably, we think, might have 
been supposed well acquainted with the history of a theory 
about which he was inditing a considerable volume, ascribes 
its invention to Sir Edward West and Mr Malthus. But it 
is now well known that the discovery of the real nature of 
rent, and of the important fact that it is not a cause, but a 
consequence of price, was not made by either of the distinguish- 
ed individuals alluded to, but by the late Dr James Anderson, 
author of Recreations in Agriculture, the Bee, and several other 
publications. In a pamphlet published by this gentleman on 
the corn laws, so far back as 1777, he has given the following 
exposition of this doctrine, which we believe our readers will 
agree with us in thinking, is not more remarkable for its depth 
and originality, than for its admirable precision and clearness : 


‘ [ foresee here a popular objection. It will be said, that the price 
to the farmer is so high, only on account of the high rents, and ava- 
ricious extortions of proprietors. “ Lower” (say they) “ your rents, 
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and the farmer will be able to afford his grain cheaper to the con- 
sumer.” But if the avarice alone of the proprietors was the cause of 
the dearth of corn, whence comes it, I may ask, that the price of 
grain is always higher on the west than on the east coast of Scotland? 
Are the proprietors in the Lothians more tender-hearted and less ava- 
ricious than those of Clydesdale? The truth is, nothing can be more 
groundless than these clamours against men of landed property. 
There is no doubt but that they, as well as every other class of men, 
will be willing to augment their revenue as much as they can, and, 
therefore, will always accept of as high a rent for their land as is 
offered to them. Would merchants or manufacturers do otherwise ? 
Would either the one or the other of these refuse, for the goods he 
offers to sale in a fair open way, as high a price as the purchaser is 
inclined to give? If they would not, it is surely with a bad grace 
that they blame gentlemen for accepting such a rent for their land as 
farmers, who are supposed always to understand the value of it, shall 
choose to offer them. 

‘ It is not, however, the rent of the land that determines the price 
of its produce, but it is the price of that produce which determines the 
rent of the land; although the price of that produce is often highest 
in those countries where the rent of land is lowest. This seems to be 
a paradox that deserves to be explained. 

‘ In every country there is a demand for as much grain as is suffi- 
cient to maintain all its inhabitants; and as that grain cannot be 
brought from other countries but at a considerable expense, on some 
occasions at a most exorbitant charge, it usually happens, that the in- 
habitants find it most for their interest to be fed by the produce of 
their own soil. But the price at which that produce can be afforded 
by the farmer varies considerably in different circumstances. 

‘ In every country there is a variety of soils, differing considerably 
from one another in point of fertility. These we shall at present sup- 
pose arranged into different classes, which we shall denote by the let- 
ters A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. the class A comprehending the soils of the 
greatest fertility, and the other letters expressing different classes of 
soils gradually decreasing in fertility as you recede from the first. 
Now, as the expense of cultivating the least fertile soil is as great, or 
greater than that of the most fertile field, it necessarily follows, that 
if an equal quantity of corn, the produce of each field, can be sold at 
the same price, the profit on cultivating the most fertile soil must be 
much greater than that of cultivating the others ; and as this continues 
to decrease as the sterility increases, it must at length happen, that 
the expense of cultivating some of the inferior classes will equal the 
value of the whole produce. 

‘ This being premised, let us suppose that the class F includes all 
those fields whose produce in oatmeal, if sold at fourteen shillings per 
boll, would be just sufficient to pay the expense of cultivating them, 
without affording any rent at all; that the class E comprehends 
those fields whose produce, if sold at thirteen shillings per boll, would 
pay the charges, without affording any rent ; and that, in like manner, 
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the classes D, C, B, and A, consist of fields, whose produce, if sold 
respectively at twelve, eleven, ten, and nine shillings per boll, would 
exactly pay the charge of culture, without any rent. 

‘ Let us now suppose that all the inhabitants of the country where 
such fields are placed, could be sustained by the produce of the first 
four classes, viz. A, B, C, and D. It is plain, that if the average selling 
price of oatmeal in that country was twelve shillings per boll, those 
who possess the fields D could just afford to cultivate them, without 
paying any rent at all; so that if there were no other produce of the 
fields that could be raised at a smaller expense than corn, the farmer 
could afford no rent whatever to the proprietor of them, and if so, no 
rents could be afforded for the fields E and F; nor could the utmost 
avarice of the proprietor in this case extort a rent for them. In these 
circumstances, however, it is obvious that the farmer who possessed 
the fields in the class C could pay the expense of cultivating them, 
and also afford to the proprietor a rent equal to one shilling for every 
boll of their produce, and in like manner the possessors of the fields 
B and A could afford a rent equal to two and three shillings per boll 
of their produce respectively. Nor would the proprietors of these 
fields find any difficulty in obtaining these rents; because farmers, 
finding they could live equally well upon such soils, though paying 
these rents, as wen could do upon the fields D without any rent at 
all, would be equally willing to take the one as the other. 

‘ But let us again suppose, that the whole produce of the fields A, 
B, C, and D was not sufficient to maintain the whole of the inhabit- 
ants. If the average selling price should continue at twelve shillings 
per boll, as none of the fields E or F could admit of being cultivated, 
the inhabitants would be under the necessity of bringing grain from 
some other country, to supply their wants. But if it should be found, 
that grain could not be brought from that other country, at an average, 
under thirteen shillings per boll, the price in the home-market would 
rise to that rate ; so that the fields E could then be brought into cul- 
ture, and those of the class D could afford a rent to the proprietor 
equal to what was formerly yielded by C, and so on of others; the 
rents of every class rising in the same proportion. If these fields were 
sufficient to maintain the whole of the inhabitants, the price would 
remain permanently at thirteen shillings ; but if there was still a defi- 
ciency, and if that could not be made up for less than fourteen shil- 
lings per boll, the price would rise in the market to that rate ; in which 
case the field F might also be brought into culture, and the rents of 
all the others would rise in proportion. And so on to the same effect.’ 


Dr Anderson enforced the same doctrine on several subsequent 
occasions. But his original, ingenious, and profound disquisi- 
tions appear tohave attracted no notice from his contemporaries. 
So completely, indeed, were they forgotten, that Mr Malthus 
and Sir Edward West were generally believed to have been the 
first expounders of the true Theory of Rent. Of the originality 
of their investigations we entertain no doubt, Still, however, 
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they only re-discovered principles that had been discovered 
and fully established forty years before. Whatever of superior 
merit belongs to the first inventor, is wholly due to Dr Ander- 
son, who has also been pre-eminently happy in his exposition of 
the doctrine. 

Mr Jones has not attempted directly to controvert this theory ; 
and unless his readers are otherwise acquainted with it, his 
work wiil not give them any very precise ideas of its nature, or 
of the questions really at issue. He contents himself with at- 
tempting to impugn a principle involved in the theory ; think- 
ing that if he succeed in showing that it is unsound, the theory 
of which it is a part will fall of course. The principle referred 
to is, that, speaking generally, diminished returns are obtained in 
the progress of society for equal quantities of capital or labour ex- 
pended on the soil. But notwithstanding all that Mr Jones has 
stated, this principle appears to us to be alike obvious and uns 
deniable. We presume Mr Jones admits that different qualities 
of land are under cultivation in England. It was proved, by the 
agriculturists examined before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Corn Laws in 1821, that while the best lands 
in cultivation in England yield from 36 to 40 bushels an acre, 
the worst only yield from 8 to 9 bushels; and it is a well-known 
fact that good land is always cultivated at a less expense than 
bad land. But it is as clear as the sun at noon day, that unless 
the productive powers of the quantities of capital successively 
applied to the superior soils had diminished, the inferior ones 
would never have been brought into tillage ; for, if any amount 
of capital might have been laid out upon land yielding 36 or 40 
bushels an acre without a diminished return, who would have 
been so insane as to think of laying it out on land that would only 
yield 8 or 9 bushels ? 

Mr Jones says that ‘strong facts’ would be required to prove 
the existence of the law of decreasing fertility; and are not 
these strong facts? Those who deny this law must be prepared 
to maintain that a very large proportion of the agriculturists 
of England are so insane, as to lay out capital for a return 
of 8 or 9 bushels, when they may, if they please, get 36 or 
40. If, instead of quoting Columella, Mr Jones had look- 
ed into the statements of the most expert farmers before the 
Parliamentary Committees, he would have found evidence to sa- 
tisfy him, though he were as sceptical as Bayle himself, of the 
existence of the principle in question. 

But its existence must, on other grounds, be manifest to 
every one who reflects on the subject. If at an average 
equal returns could be obtained from every equal quantity of 
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capital expended on the soil, the whole world might be fed out 
of the Isle of Wight, or out of Grosvenor Square: For, suppo- 
sing that L.100 laid out on the latter yields a certain return, it 
is clear, supposing every other L.100 laid out upon it yields the 
same return, that its produce may be increased without limit. 
We submit that this reductio ad absurdum is decisive of the 
whole question. What is true of Grosvenor Square or the Isle 
of Wight, is true of England, France, and, in short, of the 
world. Were it not for this law of decreasing fertility, why 
does not population go on increasing as fast in England, the 
Netherlands, and Lombardy, as in Kentucky or Alabama? If 
the productive powers of agricultural industry did not diminish 
in the progress of society, the produce of the garden grounds 
on the Thames, or the wheat-fields of East Lothian, might be as 
easily quintupled as that of the lands on the Swan River or the 
Missouri. 

It is most true that this principle does not operate continu- 
ously. Itis checked and counteracted by the improvements and 
inventions that take place every now and then, as society advan- 
ces. But at the long run, the increasing sterility of the soils, 
to which recourse must be had, is sure to overcome them. The 
reason is, that improvements, by augmenting the productive 
powers of industry, lower prices, and give a corresponding sti- 
mulus to population, which never fails speedily to expand, so as 
to force the cultivation of new, and still inferior land. It is 
not contended, as Mr Jones seems to suppose is the case, that 
every additional quantity of corn obtained from land already 
cultivated, must * necessarily be obtained by a larger comparative 
‘outlay ;? but it is contended that this is generally true, and 
that it is invariably true in periods of lengthened duration. It 
would seem, indeed, from Mr Jones’ work, as if every one who 
has written on rent, except himself, had always represented this 
law as of continuous operation ; or, in other words, that they had 
totally overlooked the modifications it undergoes from improve- 
ments; but they were not quite so blind as Mr Jones would 
have us believe; and the following extract from a work he has 
sometimes referred to, and which was published six years since, 
will show how applicable his criticisms really are :— 

‘I have thus endeavoured to exhibit the ultimate effect which 
‘the necessity of resorting to poorer lands for supplies of food 
‘for an increasing population, must always have on profits and 
‘wages. But though this cause of the reduction of profits be of 
‘such magnitude and power as finally to overwhelm every 
‘other,” (Malthus, Pol. Economy, p. 317,) its operations may 
* be, and indeed frequently are, counteracted or facilitated by ex- 
‘trinsic causes. It is obvious, for example, that every new 
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‘discovery or improvement in agriculture, which enables a 
‘ greater quantity of produce to be obtained for the same ex- 
‘ pense, must have the same effect on profits as if the supply of 
‘ superior soils were increased, and may, for a considerable 
‘ period, increase the rate of profit. 

‘ Had the inventive genius of man been limited in its 
powers, and had the various machines and implements used in 
* agriculture, and the skill of the husbandman, at once attained 
‘ to their utmost perfection, the rise in the price of raw produce, 
‘ and the fall of profits consequent to the increase of population, 
€ would have been much more obvious. When, in such a state 
‘ of things, it became necessary to resort to poorer soils to raise 
‘an additional quantity of food, a corresponding increase of 
‘ labour would have been required; for, on this supposition, no 
‘ improvement could take place in the powers of the labourer 
‘himself. Having already reached the perfection of his art, a 
‘ greater degree of animal exertion could alone overcome fresh 
‘ obstacles. More labour would, therefore, have been necessary 
* to the production of a greater quantity of food ; and it would 
‘ have been necessary in the proportion in which its quantity was 
* to be increased ; so that it is plain, had the arts continued in 
‘ this stationary state, that the price of raw produce would have 
‘ varied directly with every variation in the qualities of the soils 
* successively brought under tillage. 

‘ But the circumstances regulating the value of raw produce 
‘ in an improving society, are extremely different. Even there it 
‘has, as already shown, a constant tendency to rise; for the 
‘ rise of profits consequent to every improvement, by occasion- 
‘ ing a greater demand for labour, gives a fresh stimulus to popu- 
‘ Jation; and thus, by increasing the demand for food, again in- 
‘ evitably forces the cultivation of poorer soils, and raises prices. 
‘ But it is evident that these effects of this great law of nature, 
‘ from whose all-pervading influence the utmost efforts of human 
‘ ingenuity can never enable man to escape, are rendered less 
‘ palpable and obvious in consequence of improvements. After 
‘inferior soils are cultivated, more labourers are, no doubt, 
‘ required to raise the same quantities of food ; but as the powers 
‘of the labourers are improved in the progress of society, a 
‘ smaller number is required in proportion to the whole work 
‘ to be done than if no such improvement had taken place. It 
‘is in this way that the natural tendency to an increase in the 
‘ price of raw produce is counteracted in the progress of society. 
‘ The productive energies of the earth gradually diminish, and 
‘ we are compelled to resort to soils of a constantly decreasing 
‘ degree of fertility ; but the productive energies of the labour em- 
§ ployed to extract produce from these soils, are as constantly aug- 
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‘ mented by the discoveries and inventions that are always being 
‘made. ‘Two directly opposite and continually acting principles 
‘are thus set in motion. From the operation of fixed and per- 
‘ manent causes, the increasing sterility of the soil must, in the 
‘long run, overmatch the increasing power of machinery, and 
‘ the improvements of agriculture. Occasionally, however, im- 
‘ provements in the latter more than compensate for the deterior- 
‘ ation in the quality of the former, and a fall of prices, and rise 
‘ of profits takes place, until the constant pressure of population 
‘ again forces the cultivation of inferior lands.’—(M‘Culloch’s 
Principles of Political Economy, \st ed., p. 381 ; 2d ed., p. 487.) 
It was not, therefore, reserved for Mr Jones to indicate the 
influence of improvements on the law of decreasing fertility. 
But a very large portion of his book is occupied with tedious 
statements of principles already fully elucidated by others; and 
which he puts forth with all the air of an original discoverer. 
Though we highly prize the talents of Mr Ricardo, and have 
endeavoured, on all occasions, to do justice to his merits, we 
are not insensible to his defects ; and to suppose, as some appear 
to do, that his work has fixed and ascertained every principle of 
the science, and that economists have nothing left but to com- 
ment upon and explain it, is altogether absurd. In treating of 
rent, Mr Ricardo doubtless made discoveries ; and has exhibited 
some beautiful specimens of profound and luminousinvestigation. 
Still, however, it is not to be denied that this part of his work is 
infected with grave errors. He supposed that the effect of 
improvements, which are so beneficial to every other class, was 
to reduce rent, and that, consequently, the interest of the land- 
lord was opposed to that of the rest of the community. Mr 
Ricardo fell into this error from his not adverting to the fact, 
that, practically, improvements can never be so rapidly introduced 
as to lower prices ; and that though they had such an effect in the 
first instance, the increase of population that would immedi- 
ately follow the fall, would again force recourse to new land, and 
give the landlords the entire benefit of the improvement, which 
may be regarded as an addition to the quantity of good land. 
Had Mr Jones been the first to point out this mistake of Mr 
Ricardo, and to rectify it, he would have done some little ser- 
vice to the science. But to this praise he has not the shadow 
ofa claim. He has barely restated, without acknowledgment, 
and with an abundant alloy of erroneous notions, what had 
been published twelve months previously to the appearance 
of his work, in the second edition of Mr M‘Culloch’s Political 
Economy. In this work, there is a chapter on the ‘ Improve- 
‘ment and Letting of Land’ (pp. 452-473), in which the influ- 
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ence of the former in increasing rent is treated of at consider- 
able length, and distinctly pointed out; at the same time that 
the identity of the landlord’s interest with that of the public, is 
strongly enforced in that and other parts of the work. It would, 
therefore, have been quite as well, had Mr Jones, before re- 
presenting those whom he is pleased to call the followers of Mr 
Ricardo, as having supported such doctrines, taken the trouble 
to enquire what they really do support. It is too much to set 
up a cry of eureka about that which is already in all the shops 
in town. 

The remarks Mr Jones has made on profits, are not more 
original or valuable than those he has made on rent. He labours 
hard to show that profits have no natural tendency to fall in the 
progress of society. But the moment the law of the decreasing 
fertility of the soil is established, the law of decreasing profits 
follows as a matter of course. The one is immediately depend- 
ent upon the other; and as there neither is, nor can be, any 
doubt whatever of the existence of the former, neither can there 
be any as to the existence of the latter. Experience, indeed, 
independent of all theoretical inferences, is conclusive as to this 
point; for, though occasionally checked by improvements, it is 
observed, that in the long run, profits are uniformly reduced 
according as population becomes denser, and as recourse is had 
to inferior soils. It may be quite true, as stated by Mr Jones, 
that countries far advanced in civilisation, and where profits 
are low, are, notwithstanding, able to employ more additional 
labourers, and may be adding more to their capital, than those 
less advanced, and where profits are higher. But what has this 
to do with the question of decreasing profits? It does not turn 
upon the absolute amount, or mass of profits realized in a coun- 
try, but upon the rate or proportion which they bear to the 
capital by which they are produced. Those who maintain that 
profits have a tendency to decline in the progress of society, 
were as well aware as Mr Jones of the obvious truth, that a 
small profit upon a large amount of capital may form a greater 
absolute sum than a large profit upon a small capital. But it 
is clear as demonstration, that countries where profits are high, 
have, ceteris paribus, the greatest power of accumulation, and 
consequently, of adding to wealth and population. The capital 
of Holland is certainly greater than that of the state of New 
York ; but will any one pretend to deny that the latter is de- 
cidedly the more prosperous of the two? And for what is she 
indebted for her pre-eminence, but to her higher rate of profit ? 

Mr Jones is fond of representing his conclusions as favourable 
to human happiness, and as holding out consolatory views of the 
order of the universe. But this is for the most part a very 
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unsatisfactory mode of reasoning. In the present instance, too, 
if may be easily shown, that the principles he endeavours to 
establish would lead to the most pernicious results. Were it 
really true that the fertility of the soil, or the efficiency of agri- 
cultural labour, does not decrease as society advances, it would 
unavoidably follow, that population would continue to increase 
in the same ratio at which it increases in newly settled coun- 
tries, till the space required to carry on the operations of indus- 
try had become deficient, when the impassable limit would be 
attained beyond which no advances could be made, and a most 
violent change must be effected in the habits of the people. Now, 
with great submission, it is not, we think, very obvious that 
mankind would gain much by such an arrangement. It seems 
to us that their happiness is far better provided for under the 
existing order of things. The decreasing fertility of the soil is 
not an absolute, but a relative check only. It may be, at all 
times, partially overcome by new inventions and discoveries ; 
and the constant pressure of population on the limits of subsist- 
ence stimulates the inventive faculty, brings every power of the 
mind, as well as of the body, into action, and provides for the 
indefinite advancement of society in arts and industry. This 
view of the matter has been strongly enforced by the Bishop of 
Chester, in his excellent work on the Records of the Creation. 
Those who are familiar with it will not, we suspect, be inclined 
to question, either the law of the decreasing fertility of the soil, 
or the law of population, as explained by Mr Malthus, on the 
ground of their being unfavourable to human happiness, or 
inconsistent with the goodness of the Deity. 

On the whole, we cannot say that we have derived much in- 
struction from Mr Jones’ work. His efforts to overthrow the 
theory of rent have been signally abortive: he has not weak- 
ened the authority of a single principle or doctrine involved in 
it. Those who would overthrow it must go to work differently, 
and with very different weapons; for, besides showing that, 
whatever may be the quantity of capital laid out upon the land, 
the last portion will be as productive as the first, they must 
also show that there is no difference in the qualities of land, and 
that a farmer will give as much for an acre of Snowden as for 
an acre of the alluvial land of Essex. The fact that Mr Jones’ 
book should have attracted any attention, shows how very little 
the principles of the science are understood. We are not aware 
that he has added any thing whatever to what was already known. 
All that he has stated, that is accurate, had been previously 
stated by others, and might easily have been condensed’ into 4 
pamphlet of fifty pages, 
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Art. V.— The Drama brought to the Test of Scripture, and found 
wanting. 8vo. Edinburgh: 1830. 


yas little volume, as its title may lead the reader to expect, 
is the production of one of that class of persons distinguish- 
ed by the appellation of ¢ evangelical’ Christians. Their zeal in 
denouncing the amusements of society as replete with danger 
and sin, is abundantly notorious. The present work is dedicated 
to this pious purpose. 

We are induced to notice it, for the sake of exposing, as far 
as we are able, the erroneousness and misapplication of their 
zeal. In doing so, we are not actuated by any disrespect for 
their religious tenets, nor by the slightest feeling of personal 
acrimony towards themselves. We believe them to be, for the 
most part, pious and well-meaning persons. But we also believe 
that they really § know not what manner of spirit they are of,’ 
while they raise an outery against such practices of the world, 
as in their pre-eminent piety they are pleased to condemn. 
They have long assumed the right (under what authority we 
have yet to discover) of reprobating the customary recreations 
of life, and of branding those who participate in them as ene- 
mies to God and of true religion. The work before us exhi- 
bits a fair specimen of their arrogance and false reasoning, and 
7 iad be profitable to all parties to show them in their proper 

ight. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the evangelical 
sect, is their perverse application of Scripture to the practices 
reprobated by them. There is nothing new, to be sure, in this. 
It has been the custom of sectaries in every age. But we ques- 
tion whether it was ever more notably exhibited than by those 
who put themselves forward at the present day, to arraign the 
amusements of the world. Our author, however, shall speak for 
himself. 

His notice of the drama is prefaced by an attempt to decry 
* worldly amusements’ in general. The very sound of the term 
‘ worldly,’ conveys to the ears of this devout person the notion 
of something contrary to the precepts and spirit of the Gospel. 
* By the Book of Life,’ he says, ‘ we shall try what is commonly 
‘ called worldly amusement.’ His trial is founded on the fol- 
lowing passages of Scripture :— 

‘I have given them thy word; and the world hath hated them, be- 


cause oe are not of the world, even as J am not of the world.’—John, 
xvii. 14, 
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‘ They are of the world: therefore speak they of the world, and 
the world heareth them.’—1st John, iv. 5. 

‘ Know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity with God ? 
Whosoever therefore will be a friend of the world is the enemy of 
God.’— James, iv. 4. 

‘ Be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect, will of God.’'—Rom. xii. 2. 

‘ Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you.’ 
—2d Cor. vi. 17. 

‘From these passages,’ says he, ‘ we are authorized to conclude 
that there is a mass of individuals who live for themselves, and as 
their enjoyments all centre in this period of their existence, they are 
emphatically called by our blessed Lord, the world, or as belonging to 
the world. It is equally clear that there is another class who aim at 
better things, who use the things of this life without abusing them, 
and who, though passing through their earthly trials, are pronounced 
by the same divine authority, to be not of the world. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the term worldly is, in such cases, opposed to spiritual, and 
denotes any mode of thinking or acting at variance with the precepts 
and spirit of the Gospel.’-—P. 31, 32. 

This is our author’s commentary on the foregoing texts, and 
this is his mode of establishing the sinfulness of worldly amuse- 
ments. We beg the attention of our readers to the reasoning he 
employs. <A certain class of men are represented in Scripture 
as ‘ being of the world,’ on account of their insensibility to 
religious influences, and their exclusive devotion to the enjoy- 
ments of the present life. Another class, who are actuated by 
the faith and principles of the gospel, are described as ‘ being 
‘not of the world.’ The term ‘ worldly,’ it thus appears, is 
opposed to ‘ spiritual,’ as denoting what is contrary to the pre- 
cepts and spirit of the gospel. Therefore, worldly amusements 
are contrary to the precepts and spirit of the gospel ! 

The evangelical class, it appears to us, has been hitherto very 
liberally indulged in casting the reproach of worldly-mindedness 
on the rest of mankind, and claiming the praise of spiritual- 
mindedness for themselves. There has been a reluctance to 
enter into grave discussion with men who usually betray so much 
weakness and pretension. For our own parts, however, we are 
inclined to think a little discussion may be useful. We have had 
enough of raillery and recrimination, neither of which is suited 
to the nature of the subject. It is time to try whether another 
mode of treating it may not afford the means of deciding the 
question at issue between the parties. The question, as it arises 
from our author’s views, we take to be this: Does the mere 
participation in the customary amusements of the world, neces- 
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sarily place us among that class of men denounced in Scripture 
as being of the world? It is by assuming the affirmative that 
the evangelical party has been enabled to maintain its exclusive 
pretensions to sanctity. They have made the abhorrence of, and 
separation from amusements, a test of religious character. By 
such means they have contrived to draw a line of demarcation 
between two classes of society, the * serious’ or spiritual,’ and 
the ‘ careless’ or ‘ worldly,’ without any reference whatever to the 
great moral evidences of the effect of religion on the mind. The 
natural effect of this distinction, on the one class, is to inflame 
many with very mistaken, and all with very supercilious notions 
of their own religious state, and the most uncharitable senti- 
ments towards the rest of mankind; on the other, to incline 
numbers to treat all high religious pretensions as matter of 
pleasantry or contempt. It is on these grounds we venture to 
think that we may usefully employ ourselves by a sober. and 
rational discussion of the question. We shall endeavour to show, 
that the amusements of the world are not more sinful in their 
nature and tendency than many other pursuits; and that, as 
abstinence from them does not necessarily imply the spirituality 
of man’s condition, so neither is his worldly-mindedness to be 
inferred from participation in them. 

There cannot possibly be a safer or simpler test for trying 
the religious integrity of any man, as far as the objects of our 
present existence are concerned, than that implied in the maxim 
of * using the world without abusing it. By such a trial 
every man must stand or fall. But it manifestly involves the 
necessity of an examination into the life and conduct of each 
individual, before we can presume (if indeed we then dare to 
presume) how far he has conformed to, or violated, the precepts 
of Scripture. Our author, however, despises all-such necessity. 
He deals with us in a much shorter and more wholesale way. 
He assumes for his own party exclusive credit for using the 
things of life without abusing them; thereby confounding all 
who participate in the amusements of the world in the guilt of 
abusing it. It will bé. necessary for our purpose, then, to exa- 
mine how far the claims advanced by this party are really just 
or not, and we trust we shall be able to conduct the enquiry in 
the spirit of candour and truth. 

There are only two methods, we apprehend, of satisfying us 
that any man or class of men ‘ use the things of life without 
‘ abusing them :’—either by showing that the things they do use 
are so thoroughly innocent and innocuous in themselves as to be 
incapable of abuse ;—or, if this cannot be done, by showing that 
they use all things with such religious strictness and modera- 
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tion, as to be free (as sinful mortals may be) from sin. We pro- 
ceed to try the evangelical party by the first-mentioned proof. 
Of all the indications of a worldly spirit, none is so distinctly 
and emphatically denounced in Scripture as a love of riches. Of 
all the * things of life,’ against which the Gospel warns man- 
kind, on account of its dangerous and demoralizing influence, 
none is so conspicuous as wealth. , This influence is described 
in every variety of expression that language can supply. It is 
depicted by every striking representation that inspired wisdom 
could suggest. We are not left to deduce it from the: general 
spirit of Scripture, nor to demonstrate it from the tenor of 
any particular text. It is the theme of constant, undisguised, 
and intelligible reprobation. It is exposed in a multitude of 
maxims, and illustrated by a series of parables, that defy the 
meanest apprehension to misinterpret, or the most crafty to 
pervert. We ask, then, whom do these passages deter from 
the pursuit or enjoyment of wealth ?—Do they serve to alarm 
that elass of Christians who remonstrate with such morbid 
piety against popular amusements; or to check, under a sense of 
spiritual danger, their desire to increase their worldly means ? 
Do the serious deny themselves the use of riches on account 
of their tendency to corrupt the human heart? We appre- 
hend not. As far as we are enabled to discover, they testify 
no reluctance whatever to follow the footsteps of the ‘ worldly’ 
in the road to wealth. We look in vain for any distinguish- 
ing mark in this respect between the two classes of society 
—that which is ‘ of the world,’ and that which is ‘ not of the 
‘world’ All appear to be actuated by the common impulse 
—to push their fortunes in life. All exhibit the same ardent, 
active, enterprising zeal in their respective pursuits. ‘ The 
‘mammon of unrighteousness’ seems to inspire none of the 
serious either with terror or aversion. Where the ordinary 
channels for procuring wealth are closed against them, they 
show no disinclination to obtain it in other ways. It comes 
equally acceptable to them in the shape of a legacy, or of a 
dower with a companion for life. The love of money, which ¢ is 
‘ the root of all evil,’ (mark the terrific epithet!) is treated by 
them with an unaccountable degree of lenity and indulgence, 
considering their repugnance to worldly amusements. Not a 
word escapes from them on the pernicious effects of wealth. Not 
a tract issues from their repositories to caution us against its 
pursuit. Not a homily is heard from their pulpits on the solemn 
obligation to war against it. What lesson the ‘ unerring guide 
‘ which,’ according to our author, * teaches us to distinguish 
‘the characteristic attributes of the things that be, and the 
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‘ things that be not of the world, in the widest acceptation of 
* the term,’ has imparted to them in this particular matter, they 
best know themselves. But taking Scripture.for our authority, 
we feel bound to declare that few things of the world possess a 
more detrimental influence over man than wealth. 

It is not against the mere possession of wealth that its warn- 
ings are directed. It is against its capacity to multiply our 
attractions to the world, and to wean our affections from ‘ the 
‘ things that are above ;’—its tendency to enhance our fondness 
for the vain, and trifling, and costly ornaments of life; to minis- 
ter to our taste for pomp and distinction ; to nurture our love of 
ease and indolence; and to encourage pride, and arrogance, and 
selfishness. But with all these consequences plainly portrayed 
in Scripture, and often verified by the experience of life, our 
spiritual pretenders exhibit not the slightest fear to encounter 
the hazard of them. Any one, accustomed merely to their lan- 
guage, might naturally imagine them to be actuated solely by 
benevolence in the augmentation of their wealth. He might 
imagine that, in consistency with their pious renunciation of 
worldly amusements, they repudiate all things whatever of a 
worldly nature having a tendency to moral evil,—every thing 
anti-spiritual in its nature or effects; that men who inveigh 
with such devout vehemence against the vanities of life, would 
display their contempt for these vanities, whatever form they 
assume ; that they whose hearts and minds are avowedly devoted 
to another world, would testify their utter disregard for the 
merest toys and baubles of this. Truth compels us to correct 
the inaccuracy of such imaginings. We see many of the serious 
rolling in handsome chariots, maintaining numerous servants, 
giving costly entertainments. We see their carriages embla- 
zoned with the same heraldic ornaments, their attendants clothed 
in the same gaudy liveries, their tables covered with the same 
luxurious viands, that are in ordinary use with the men ‘ of the 
‘world.’ These trappings of pride, and vanity, and vainglory, 
seem to find just as much favour in their eyes, as with other 
people. 

_ We have thus tracked the serious class in their quest after 
1iches, till we find them quietly and fearlessly reposing amidst 
the many luxuries which wealth enables them to procure. The 
natural effect of these on ordinary minds is to stimulate them 
with ambition, to excite a desire for fame, and power, and con- 
sequence among men, and thus to multiply the dangerous influ- 
ences of wealth upon the heart. Such effects are by no means 
confined to the ‘ worldly’ class. Rank and importance are dis- 
carded by none of the serious, as unfitting appendages of a spi- 
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ritual life. Nay, they are sometimes sought after with an avidity 
that, to vulgar apprehension, seems strangely at variance with 
the lofty religious: pretensions of such men. He who shuns the 
theatre as a sink of corruption, may be found in the atmosphere 
of an electioneering contest, canvassing for votes, courting the 
favour of the dissolute and profane, and engaging in all the 
complicated scenes of intrigue and deception, by which the poli- 
tics of the world are conducted. Do we allege that the princi- 
ples of such men are corrupted by this course? No. But this 
is not the question. It is simply whether the objects of their 
pursuit are of a cast calculated to corrupt them? This is the 
purport of our present enquiry, and it will not answer to tell us 
that they may come forth pure from the trial. We are showing 
from unquestionable facts, that a class of persons eminent for 
their reprobation of certain worldly enjoyments, on account of 
their sinful tendency, do actually disregard such tendencies in 
numerous instances; that they overlook the obvious applications 
even of their own interpretation of Scripture, when it suits their 
purpose to do so; that while they call on others to separate from 
the world, their only intelligible meaning is, that they should 
unite with ¢hem ; and that, although with a rigorous adherence 
to the letter of the gospel, they proclaim ‘ the friendship of the 
‘ world to be enmity with God,’ they practically court the very 
objects to which that friendship alone can conduct them. 

The conclusion we arrive at, then, from these facts, is plain 
and irresistible. Considering the nature and tendency of the 
things sought after, and enjoyed, by these evangelical Christians, 
they are not one whit more scrupulous than other persons in 
‘ using the world so as not to abuse it.’ They live in the com- 
mon haunts of men,—gratify their common desires,—engage in 
their common pursuits,—partake of their common indulgences. 
They toil along with the ‘ worldly’ through paths beset with 
temptation in various shapes. They run with all imaginable 
alacrity and cheerfulness in the race after fame, and honours, 
and emoluments, where the faith and principles of men are most 
severely tried. They acquiesce in all the devices of luxury to 
pamper the children of prosperity, and manifest the same indif- 
ference with others to the cost of human happiness and innocence 
at which these may be supplied. It remains for them, consequent- 
ly, to show their actual freedom from sin in the use of what they 
enjoy. So that, after all, they stand precisely in the same pre- 
dicament with ordinary men. Enjoyment, under various forms, 
they neither dread nor decline; and amusements, it is clear, are 
only so many modes or means of multiplying the sources, or 
augmenting the sum, of enjoyment. That they are guiltless in 
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all things they allow themselves, may be true. But if this is to 
be assumed in ¢heir favour, it must, on every principle of rea- 
son and justice, be also conceded to those who mingle in amuse- 
ments, unless where the contrary is notorious. To what, then, 
do the pretensions of these eminently pious persons, founded on 
their abstinence from such amusements, amount? Literally, to 
nothing. They are manifestly illusions of their own imagina- 
tion, or impositions on the credulity of others. The presump- 
tion in favour of the piety and purity of any class, (distinguish- 
ed by withdrawing from, or participating in, amusements,) is 
balanced as nearly as possible. And if the religious test we 
have been considering is to be fairly applied, there is not, even 
on their own showing, a shadow of ground to suppose that the 
serious are better prepared to undergo its scrutiny than their 
neighbours. 

Now, unless we are much mistaken, we have placed our au- 
thor in a dilemma, from which he will find it no easy matter to 
escape. In the first place, if the criminality of worldly amuse- 
ments is to be deduced from the texts quoted by him, let him 
show the grounds on which other things of the world are ex- 
empted from their condemnation. Let him show how these 
texts are not equally applicable to lands, and houses, and titles, 
and money, and luxuries of all kinds, as well as to the drama, 
and dancing, and other recreations of civilized life. He must 
either do this, or he must withdraw his charge against amuse- 
ments as being contrary to the spirit of these texts. In the next 
place, he must either show that the things above enumerated 
possess no power to corrupt the mind, or he must cease to 
inveigh against amusements, as if they alone were responsible 
for doing so. 

Whatever choice he makes, however, we defy him either to 
prove from Scripture the abstract criminality of worldly amuse- 
ments, or to demonstrate from experience their inevitable effect 
in corrupting those who partake of them. The Gospel forbids 
the use of no enjoyment, unless it actually involves, or is ac- 
companied by, the indulgence of sinful passion, or has a neces- 
sary, self-working tendency to that end. It forbids the use of 
no enjoyment in which we may, through divine assistance, 
avoid all violation of duty to God and our neighbour. To prove 
the antiscriptural character of worldly amusements, therefore, 
he must show them to be of such a nature as to exclude the 
possibility of this avoidance; otherwise his reasoning is wholly 
inconclusive, and his interference presumptuous. That amuse- 
ments tend to excite criminal passion, and tempt to criminal 
indulgences, is no more a ground of charge against them than 
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against almost every other source of human enjoyment. To 
show that they do so, is to show nothing, unless it be also 
shown that their sinful influence is irresistible. But this is too 
hopeless a task even for the evangelical party to undertake. 

It is true our author produces specific articles of impeachment 
against the drama ;—and his statements, doubtless, if substan- 
tiated, would prove it to be irreconcilable with religious propri- 
ety. But any thing more futile and preposterous than his alle- 
gations we can scarcely conceive. That the stage may, to a 
certain extent, be subservient to evil—that abuses may have 
crept into it, which it would be desirable to correct—that it may 
not always be conducted in such a manner as we can approve, 
may be very true. Such is the lot of every thing human. But 
what are we to think of the zeal of those who have tried to in- 
flame the prejudices of the public against it, by gravely char- 
ging it with being essentially blasphemous and profane? Let us 
hear this pious writer :—*‘ Do actors on the stage pronounce and 
‘invoke the Lord’s name on a solemn or religious occasion, 
‘or with a solemn or religious intention? If actors do not so 
‘invoke the name of the Most High, they must invoke it pro- 
‘ fanely and blasphemously.’—P. 117. If this be true, we shall 
at once concede the sinfulness of the drama, and unite with our 
author in condemning all who seek amusement from it. But 
we utterly deny his conclusion, and are prepared to show that it 
can only have had its origin in what is commonly, but express- 
ively, denominated cant. 

By the consent of all ages, a license has been given for the 
introduction of sacred subjects and expressions in the elegant 
and imitative arts. Except in the case of the drama, we believe 
the use of these has wholly escaped reprehension. In poetry 
and painting, it seems to be universally tolerated. How does it 
happen, then, that when the words of the poet come to be spo- 
ken on the stage, the cry of blasphemy should be raised against 
them? Is it the sound, and not the sense—the shadow, and 
not the substance, that offends the piety of the serious? Let 
us take an analogous case in the art of painting. A picture is 
placed before us, representing an afflicted matron in the attitude 
of prayer: does this occasion or imply any disrespect for reli- 
gion in the mind either of the designer or the beholder? Un- 
questionably not. Yet, from a similar exhibition on the stage, 
we are told to withdraw, as from a blasphemous representation. 
In the one case, it is true, we do not hear the name of the Al- 
mighty invoked. But the effect of the painting, if it has any 
effect at all, is to excite an imaginary persuasion that we do hear 
it. It is for this the artist concentrates all the powers of his 
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genius on the work. Now, we conceive the mind must be su- 
pereminently casuistical that can draw any intelligible distinc- 
tion between the feelings awakened through these different 
mediums. The character and circumstances of the painting are 
just as fictitious as those of the play. The occasion and inten- 
tion are no more solemn nor religious in the one case than the 
other. Amusement is the object of both. And the instru- 
ments of communicating it, the artist and the actor, may be 
equally strangers to any serious impression, while endeavouring 
to produce such impressions on others. The case, as far as 
solemnity of feeling is concerned, indeed, must clearly be in 
favour of the latter, from the natural identification of himself 
with the part he performs. Whence, then, all the unmeaning 
outery against religious appeals and invocations on the stage ? 
We shall be as prompt as any to condemn them when introdu- 
ced for a profane purpose, or through mere levity; but if the 
use of them on the stage be prohibited, why is the prohibition 
not to be extended to all the imitative arts ? 

While on this part of the subject, we may notice another 
charge against dramatic amusements, obviously springing from 
the same origin, and equally liable to refutation from the ordi- 
nary practices of the evangelical body themselves. The ten- 
dency of the stage to demoralize its professors, is urged as an 
imperative motive for its discouragement. The case is thus 
stated by our author :—*‘ How do I justify myself for using my 
‘ individual influence to retain a number of fellow-creatures in a 
¢ profession which I know to be unfavourable to a life of holiness, 
‘ and, consequently, tending to eternal perdition, and all for a 
‘ temporary, selfish gratification ??——-P. 128. Now, if the prin- 
ciple here implied be a just or sacred one, it is manifestly bind- 
ing on those who hold it as such, in ali cases and circumstances 
whatever, where it is applicable. That the evangelical class 
do not so hold it, we are warranted to conclude from their 
total neglect of it, except in the instance of the actor. They 
employ many without any reference to it, according to the ordi- 
nary usages of the world. We can discover no gratification, 
however ‘ selfish or temporary,’ which they deny themselves, 
from the motive here assigned for the discouragement of the 
drama. If there be any earthly profession or occupation impe- 
riously calling for the exercise of their principle, it is that of 
the dealer in human flesh. The luxury he provides us with, is 
the fruit of an iniquitous traffic ; it is purchased by the employ- 
ment of thousands in a pursuit utterly foreign from a life of 
holiness, and especially denounced by the evangelical party as 
contrary to the spirit and precepts of the gospel. Does one in 
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a hundred of them deny himself the luxury? We verily believe 
not. They gratify their palates with this product of an atrocious 
and demoralizing trade, and then turn round to warn their 
worldly brethren against the deadly sin of encouraging the pro- 
fession of a player ! 

That religious scruples concerning popular amusements often 
spring from pure and conscientious motives, we freely admit. 
But that they are founded on true reason or religion, we posi- 
tively deny. The extent to which they have spread, can only 
be accounted for, we humbly conceive, by an extraordinary 
habit, as we must call it, greatly prevalent at the present day. 
This habit appears to us to have obtained an alarming influence, 
and to have given a new character to religion. We deem it, 
then, of essential importance to explain its nature and effects. 
By so doing, we shall be able to throw some light on the causes 
of the clamour against worldly amusements. 

The habit above alluded to, is of two kinds. That of consider- 
ing religion as something distinct from morals ;—and that of cir- 
cumscribing morals within certain narrow bounds. The extent 
to which the former practice is carried, both as derived from the 
supposed doctrines of the gospel, and as applied to the charac- 
ters of men, is, in our apprehension, one of the most lamentable 
circumstances in the religious history of the times. No sober 
mind can fail to perceive the mischief of dissevering things that 
ought never to be separated. No sober mind can overlook the 
evils arising from the pretensions of those who claim credit for 
Christianity, without exhibiting its fruits in their dispositions 
and lives, It is not our present purpose to expose this spurious 
theology. We allude to the fact of its existence, as leading to 
certain consequences, and we appeal to the experience of our 
readers in proof of the fact. Every one must be aware of the 
characteristics of a serious or evangelical person, distinguished 
as such from the rest of society. These are—first, a separation 
from what are called worldly amusements, and a professed ab- 
horrence of them, as contrary to the spirit of the Book of Life. 
Secondly, an exhibition of ardent zeal for Bible and Missionary 
Societies, schools for the instruction of the poor, &c. Thirdly, 
a feverish anxiety to commune with others on religious topics, 
and to mingle with them frequently for the purpose of Scriptural 
exposition and prayer. Fourthly, an attendance on one or other 
of the divines pre-eminently designated as ‘ gospel preachers.’ 
Such are the chief characteristics of the evangelical class. 
That they may all be coexistent with true piety, we do not deny, 
But it is plain, they cannot be considered as genuine evidences 
of such piety, because they may be all assumed, They are 
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external acts; they are not habits of mind directly springing 
out of and implying piety. They are not fruits by which we 
are taught at once to determine the nature of the tree. We can 
easily imagine a man divested of all the virtues pre-eminently 
called Christian, yet exhibiting all the before-mentioned cha- 
racteristics of the ‘ serious’ in the highest degree. Yet, incre- 
dible as it may sound to many, these characteristics are the 
strongest proofs required by the Evangelical party of the in- 
fluence of Christianity on the mind. We do not say they may 
not be often found united with the virtues just alluded to; but 
we do say, that any person producing such proofs becomes, 
ipso facto, a member of the spiritual class. And, what may 
appear still more incredible, nothing can henceforward deprive 
him of his evangelical claims. He may be turbulent,—he may 
be factious,—he may be uncharitable. His heart may be filled 
with the gall of bitterness towards all who differ from him. 
He may be inflamed with worldly ambition, and may thirst 
for popular renown. He may be subtle and supple. He may 
be sly and selfish. He may hold truth in contempt when false- 
hood suits his purpose. But nothing of all this can shake his 
pretensions to be numbered among the spiritual class. The 
‘ characteristics’ are visible, and known unto all men, and are 
enough to cover his moral defects, (with certain exceptions, ) 
though his heart may be a prey to worldly motives, and a 
stranger to the feelings which true religion inspires. 

The exceptions here in view, arise out of the other habit we 
have alluded to—that of limiting morals within narrow bounds. 
We must again appeal to the experience of our readers for a 
fact ascertained even by the ordinary language of life. No 
one ever dreams of describing any man as a * moral man,’ ex- 
cept him who is free from certain impurities of practice; who 
preserves a decent character for propriety of domestic conduct ; 
and is not given to wine. The use of the term is familiarized 
to our minds in no other sense than this. A man may raise 
himself in life by the basest arts. He may sacrifice every prin- 
ciple for the sake of preferment. He may be proud and arro- 
gant,—vain and intolerant,—greedy of praise and covetous of 
gain. He may be a fawner on the great, and a tyrant towards 
the poor ;—profuse in the indulgence of himself, and regardless 
of the necessities of others. He may be all this, and much more 
than this, yet still he is not an immoral man. This epithet is 
strictly confined to those whose habits are (according to the 
arbitrary sense of another term) usually denominated Joose. 

Now the effect of this restriction in the application of terms 
full of important meaning, we hold to be mischievous in the ex- 
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treme. The power of words in directing the attention of man- 
kind to, and in diverting it from things, is infinitely greater than 
we generally imagine. When the use of them becomes familiar 
to the ear in a specific sense, the mind involuntarily obeys the 
habit, and imperceptibly loses the idea of any but their customary 
application. If this be the natural effect in ordinary cases, how 
much more likely is it to take place where men’s interests and 
passions incline them to yield to and favour the delusion? The 
consequence is, that the delusion spreads and establishes itself 
among all orders of the community, and exercises a correspond- 
ing sway over practice. The moral sense itself ceases to inter- 
pose beyond the bounds prescribed for it in the nomenclature of 
society ; and things are daily done by the ‘ religious’ and the 
‘moral,’ utterly ‘at variance with the precepts and spirit of the 
‘gospel.’ Hence we see the pretensions to spirituality asserted 
and maintained often altogether on the credit of a fervent zeal, 
and an abstinence from the proscribed indulgences! Hence we 
see the charge of worldly-mindedness preferred and persisted in 
against all who refuse to abjure worldly amusements! Hence 
we see a storm of pious intolerance and vituperation venting 
all its violence on professions which minister to amusement ! 
Hence we see men manifestly actuated by proud or malignant 
passion, duping multitudes into a persuasion of their exalted 
piety ! Hence we see others pushing themselves into elevated 
stations, throngh corrupt and unprincipled means, without 
meeting the obstacles, or incurring the obloquy, they would 
justly and infallibly encounter, if their habits were /oose. 
These facts are too clear and palpable to be disputed. The 
injury arising to true religion,—the impositions practised by 
men upon themselves,—the false colouring given to actions and 
characters by society,—the pernicious notions imbibed on sub- 
jects of the last importance to individuals and the public,—the 
encouragement afforded to the indulgence of the basest passions 
of our nature, in consequence of the habits we have noticed, 
must be extensive. To attempt to trace these effects, forms no 
part of our plan. But we hope we shall not be thought unpro- 
fitably employed in directing the attention of our readers to the 
subject. We ascribe to the above-named habits, the power ob- 
tained by certain persons in exciting religious prejudices against 
popular amusements; and thus withdrawing observation altoge- 
ther from evils of a far deeper kind. The vices supposed to be 
encouraged by such amusements, are chiefly of the description 
known by the term /oose. They are those for which the pious 
reserve the strongest epithets of indignation. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We by no means deny the vitia« 
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ting tendency of amusements, nor their sinfulness when indulged 
in to excess. We see the most substantial reasons to warn the 
youthful mind against their seductive influences, and to fortify 
it by such sound and rational views as may teach it to withstand 
them. But power, rank, riches, and the desire and struggle for 
them, number daily victims in their toils. We do not perceive, 
notwithstanding, that the most sensitive of the serious class be- 
take themselves to ‘ sackcloth and ashes’ for safety. Sin lays 
its snares for us, we may be assured, with full as much art and 
certainty, in the business as in the recreations of the world; in 
the schemes we may form in the closet, as in the enticements 
of the drama and the dance. We may shun the amusements 
of the world, even to an ascetic degree, without adding one atom 

















to our strength amidst its serious occupations. We might, per- | 
haps, be still nearer the truth, if we said—that the extent of | 


credit assumed for resisting temptation under the form of p/lea- 
sure, has a natural tendency to screen its sinful aspects from us 
in other cases. 

We have no great hopes of impressing the evangelical class 
with the truth of what we have written on this subject. Religi- 
ous prejudices are rarely overcome by reason or common sense. 
Errors are often maintained, not so much from an indifference 
to truth, as from an habitual blindness to it. The most mis- 
taken notions, when embraced with reverence, cling to the mind 
with a tenacity proportioned to its sincerity. Numbers have 
been persuaded to shun all popular amusements as a sacred 
duty. So long as they do so from such a motive, they mani- 
festly act in conformity with Christian principle, and we should 
be among the last to recommend a departure from it. But we 
are anxious to guard them from the delusion of imagining them- 
selves to be thus secured against the temptations of the world. 
The very persons who shun the ball-room lest their vanity 
should be excited, often testify to the observers how feebly it has 
resisted temptation amidst other scenes. The enemy pursues 
them even to their religious haunts, and gains a readier con- 
quest, where his power is not dreaded, nor his approach descried. 
While such delusions last, we can scarcely expect to awaken 
our * evangelical’ readers to juster reflections. But we do hope 
to inspire some of them with more candid feelings in their esti- 
mation of themselves, and more charitable sentiments in their 
judgments of their neighbours. The assertion of their claims to 
superior piety and heavenly-mindedness is exceedingly offensive 
even to those who are most disposed to acknowledge the sincerity 
of their motives. That there may be much piety where there 
is much pretension, we should be extremely unwilling to deny. 
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But undoubtedly piety derives no additional strength nor lustre 
from its constant obtrusion on the notice of the world. Its pro- 

r sphere of influence is the heart. If it be deeply rooted there, 
so as thoroughly to impregnate the spiritual soil, it will assu- 
redly act on the temper and affections, and diffuse its fruits 
over the whole conduct and conversation of man. What reli- 
ance can be placed on the validity or stability of motives that 
manifestly fail to produce corresponding effects? What value 
can be rationally ascribed to the most rapturous ecstasies of 
religious feeling, if they have not a proportionate power over 
the will and conduct? We may, for aught we know, be touching 
on some disputed points of doctrine, which we have neither time 
nor learning to discuss. But, according to our plain conceptions, 
the highest notions of faith and piety must resolve themselves 
into motives, actuating man to certain habits of disposition and 
life. If, then, the motives be professedly such as seem to soar 
above all the interests of this transitory existence, while its con- 
cerns actually engross the attention in no very measured degree 
—what is the inevitable conclusion ? Either that the motives are 
too high and sublime for our imperfect nature, or that they are 
mere assumptions on the part of those who lay claim to them. 
We have no disposition whatever to be unjust or uncharitable 
to the evangelical class, and we willingly adopt, in their behalf, 
the former alternative. But we appeal to them, whether it is 
not irrational (if indeed it be nothing worse) to claim credit for 
motives, with which they do not, and cannot, act in conformity ? 
—Whether their pretensions to a surpassing sanctity and spirit- 
uality of mind are at all reconcilable with the customary habits 
of attention to the cares and interests of existence ?— Whether, 
in common consistency with such pretensions, they are not 
bound to relinquish the other engagements of the world as 
well as its amusements ? 

It would be difficult, we think, even for the most charitable 
mind to convince itself, that some of the ruling spirits among 
this party are actuated by any very evangelical views of truth 
or duty. Many are enabled to gain, within its sphere, both 
distinction and influence, to which their stations, talents, and 
manners, would elsewhere by no means entitle them. To such, 
it is evidently of importance to foster every delusion calculated 
to give strength and stability to a class from whom they obtain 
so much consequence for themselves. In the meantime, thou- 
sands are tempted, by the easy terms of forsaking popular amuse- 
ments, to flock to a standard with the holy characters of spinit- 
UALITY inscribed on it. But is all indeed so pure and heavenly- 
minded beneath it? Is there no swelling sense of pride and 
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vainglory engendered in the breast by these self-constituted 
claims to vital religion-and righteousness? Is there no sin of 
arrogance or presumption involved in this indignant and con- 
spicuous separation from the rest of mankind ? Is there no 
selfishness nor uncharitableness indulged among this little band, 
dwelling together in the lofty tents of godliness, while they sur- 
vey the countless multitudes below as objects of divine con- 
demnation ?—For the present we shall take leave of this subject. 
We shall resume it when we think we can do so with any ad- 
vantage to the cause of truth and religion. 


SSS 


Art. VI.— The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By 
Tuomas Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1831. 


yur unfortunate nobleman, whose life and death are recorded 

in these volumes, made an early and ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon the mind of Mr Moore. With Lord Edward, he 
says— 

‘I could have no opportunity of forming any acquaintance, but re- 
member (as if it had been but yesterday) having once seen him, in the 
year 1797, in Grafton Street,—when, on being told who he was, as 
he passed, I ran anxiously after him, desirous of another look at one 
whose name had, from my school-days, been associated in my mind 
with all that was noble, patriotic, and chivalrous. Though I saw him 
but this once, his peculiar dress, the elastic lightness of his step, his 
fresh, healthful complexion, and the soft expression given to his eyes, 
by their long dark eyelashes, are as present and familiar to my me- 
mory as if I had intimately known him. Little did I then think that, 
at an interval of four-and-thirty years from thence—an interval equal 
to the whole span of his life at that period—I should not only find 
myself the historian of his mournful fate, but (what to many will ap- 
pear matter rather of shame than of boast) with feelings so little al- 
tered, either as to himself or his cause.’.—Vol. i. page 306. 

This intimation does not surprise us. Far from being calcu- 
lated to alter his feelings, either as to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
or the enterprise in which he perished, the literary life of his 
eminent biographer must have given permanence to the senti- 
ments with which his boyhood was imbued. The fame of Tho- 
mas Moore is interwoven with the misfortunes of his country. 
However multiform his accomplishments, and various the paths 
by which he has risen to his elevated reputation, that portion 
of his celebrity is not the least precious and enduring, which is 
derived from ‘ The Melodies,’ where music, adapted beyond all 
other to the expression of national woe, was wedded to verse of 
an incomparable sweetness, The beautiful airs, which are sup- 
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posed to have been produced by grief, and possess so admirable 
an aptitude for the language of lamentation, were turned by 
Mr Moore to a noble account. He made them the vehicles of 
those delightful effusions, in which the most graceful diction, 
versification the most harmonious, and the most brilliant fancy, 
were employed to charm the ear, and to touch the heart with 
the calamities of Ireland. A new sort of advocacy was insti- 
tuted in her cause, and in the midst of gilded drawingrooms, 
and the throng of illuminated saloons, there arose a song of sor- 
row, which breathed an influence as pure and as enchanting as 
the voice that ravished the senses of Comus with its simple and 
pathetic melody. It is not wonderful, that after having accom- 
plished so much by these means, for his own fame, (and it is no 
exaggeration to add, for the benefit of his country), Mr Moore 
should revert to incidents which contributed to give a bias so 
poetically fortunate to his genius; and that he should, in the 
selection of his subjects, and in their treatment, be swayed by 
an enthusiasm, which, however questionable in the ethics of a 
severer loyalty, ought to be referred to the predilections of the 
poet, rather than to the passions of the partisan. It is to this 
cause, and not to any improper design, that we attribute the 
choice which Mr Moore has made in this instance of his sub- 
ject. At the same time, it must be confessed, that he has exposed 
himself to the imputation of having, at a period of more than 
ordinary excitement, directed the eyes of his countrymen to a 
dismal and pernicious retrospect. Why, it may be observed, 
recall what it will not only be useless but dangerous to remem- 
ber? Wherefore raise the drop-scene of that stage, on which 
memory is so likely to play the part assigned to her by one well 
acquainted with her powers, and to prove herself ‘ the actor of 
‘our passions o’er again?” The martyr to a cause, which was not 
consecrated by success, is as yet uncanonized by time. The 
dungeon must have mouldered, before it can be deemed holy. 
Although it might have been legitimate to have looked for ima- 
gery through its loopholes, it was scarcely warrantable to have 
thrown it open, and to exhibit the drops of that noble blood 
which is scarcely dry upon its floor. To these objections we 
cannot give any kind of assent. Thirty-three years make rebel- 
lion a part of history. We think, besides, that no mischievous 
consequences are to be apprehended in Ireland from the form in 
which this narrative appears. It is only in the refuse of litera- 
ture that infection can be communicated. The work of Mr 
Moore is not likely to propagate the political epidemic among 
those humbler classes of society, to whose hands it is most im- 
probable that his book should ever reach, But there is an- 
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other description of readers, to whom it may minister a salu- 
tary admonition. He tells us, that he will willingly bear what- 
ever odium may redound temporarily to himself, should any 
warning or alarm, which it may convey, have even the remo- 
test share in inducing the people of this country to consult, 
while there is yet time, their own peace and safety, by applying 
prompt and healing measures to the remaining grievances of 
Ireland. This, we are persuaded, was among the main motives 
of Mr Moore, not to attend to the recommendations of those 
who told him that he ought not to enter upon ground, which it 
is impossible to tread without stirring the particles of fire that lie 
beneath it. Instead of coinciding with his advisers, he knew 
that he was not furnishing reminiscences to the vindictive me- 
mory of a susceptible people, or suggesting to men who have a 
large debt of injury to discharge, the usurious repayment of 
their wrongs; but that he was holding out to those whom it most 
deeply concerns, an example in the fatal policy pursued with 
regard to Ireland, which might deter them from the adoption 
of measures fitted to the production of similar results. He was 
conscious that he was endeavouring to draw its legitimate and 
redeeming uses from national adversity, by setting off, with the 
brilliancy of his talents, the ‘ precious jewel in its head.’ He 
felt that he was not kindling a false fire, but was setting up a 
steady beacon, to throw light on the stormy passions which still 
break and fret on that dark and dangerous point where the state 
wellnigh went to pieces, and towards which, by the rapid cur- 
rent of events, it may again be insensibly carried. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was the fifth son of the first Duke of 
Leinster, who married, in 1747, Emilia Mary, the daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Richmond. He was born on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1763. In the year 1773, his father died; and his mother 
subsequently married a Scotch gentleman, Mr Ogilvie. For his 
mother, Lord Edward Fitzgerald entertained the strongest at- 
tachment and deepest respect; and although there may perhaps be, 
in the domestic correspondence, published a good deal in detail 
by Mr Moore, some minuteness of circumstance without much 
diversity of phrase, it is morally beautiful to behold a uniform 
and undeviating affection for the noble lady who gave birth to 
a son so unfortunate, pervading almost all that he wrote or did; 
and, from the opening of his boyhood to his last hour of pain 
and death, amidst all the vicissitudes of joy and of anguish 
through which he passed, in his morning of brightest hope, and 
in the dark noon by which it was succeeded—in every change 
of time, and place, and feeling, to find that his ¢ dearest mo- 
‘ ther’ was still present to his heart, and oceupied his existence 
with the purest and fondest filial love. 
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We do not recollect to have ever read of any stronger example 
of affectionate duty to a parent, than that of which this book 
furnishes an evidence so touching, and which, Mr Moore will 
not deem it indelicate in us to mention, that he, more than almost 
any other writer, was qualified to appreciate. To those who have 
any acquaintance with the author of these volumes, it will not 
be surprising that the letters which contain such proofs of do- 
mestic virtue should be given in frequent citation ; and that so 
fond a return should be made to the most conspicuous of many 
instances of amiableness in the character of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, which shed a gleam so bright upon his dark and dismal 
fortunes. The prover bial concomitant to familiarity is verified 
by almost every initiation into the lives of the great; but the 
more intimately we become acquainted with the ill-fated subject 
of these mournful memoirs, the more admiration we acquire for 
the lofty goodness, which was the chief characteristic of his 
exalted and tender nature. It requires more than ordinary 
insensibility to contemplate without emotion the close of that 
man’s life in desolation and in agony, who, in addressing his 
mother in the midst of happiness of the most brilliant sort, sup- 
plies to the imagination of the kind and tender this vivid por- 
traiture of them both. ‘ I long,’ says Lord Edward, in one of 
his letters to the Duchess of Leinster, (and how perfect is the 
picture which he has painted, in colours furnished by a heart 
so good !)—* I long for a little walk with you leaning on me— 
‘or to have a long talk with you, sitting in some pretty spot, 
‘of a fine day, with your long cane in your hand, working at 
‘some little weed at your feet, and looking down, talking all 
‘ the time.’ The mother was destined to outlive the son. It was 
some such survivorship that suggested itself to the poet, who 
had himself been the witness to a civil war : 


‘ Impositique rogis pueri ante ora parentum.’ 


Lord Edward was destined from his boyhood for the army. 
He became lieutenant in the 19th regiment, with which he 
sailed to America in 1781. There he distinguished himself 
by feats of personal intrepidity. Sir John Doyle, who had op- 
portunities of observing his character and conduct, says of 
him, * Of my lamented and ill-fated friend’s excellent quali- 
‘ ties I should never tire in speaking; I never knew so loveable 
‘a person, and every man in the army, from the general to the 
‘drummer, would cheer the expression. His frank and open 
‘manner, his universal benevolence, his gaieté de coeur, his 
* valour almost chivalrous, and, above all, his unassuming tone, 
* made him the idol of all who served with him.’ We pass over 
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Lord Edward’s military conduct in the American war: it is suf- 
ficient to say, that he exhibited great valour. He was wounded 
in the thigh, and left insensible on the field. In this situation 
he was found by a poor negro, who carried him on his back to 
his hut, and there nursed him most tenderly, till he was well 
enough to bear removing to Charlestown. This circumstance 
contributed one to many of the ingredients of romance of 
which the life of Lord Edward was compounded. The negro 
recurs in almost all the pictures of joy and of sorrow, and 
is perpetually brought before us in the subsequent narrative. 
He took him, in gratitude for the honest creature’s kindness, 
into his service. ‘ The faithful Tony’ is the name by which the 
devoted African was always designated by his gentle master, 
who hardly ever omits in his letters to make affectionate mention 
of him, whenever the least opportunity of introducing him occurs. 
To the end of his life the negro continued devotedly attached to 
him ; and one of the most pathetic incidents in a book which is 
full of sorrow, is the lament of the ‘ faithful Tony’ that he could 
not go to see his dear master in the place of his concealment 
when a price was set upon his head, ‘ lest his black face should 
* betray him.’ 

The war having terminated, and Lord Edward’s health ha- 
ving been restored, he returned to Ireland, and in the summer 
of 1783 was brought into Parliament by the Duke of Leinster 
for the borough of Athy. He had no talents as a senator ; and 
not only does not appear to have taken any part in the debates 
of the Irish House of Commons, but seems, until a much later 
period, not to have given his thoughts to the political condition 
of his country. He was then, in truth, little else than a soldier; 
and it was only when the clash of arms was heard through 
Europe, and revolutionary France sounded the trumpet that 
pealed through millions of hearts, that his political enthusiasm 
was aroused. From 1786, nothing of any peculiar interest 
occurs in his Memoirs. He fell in love with Lady Catherine 
Mead, second daughter of the Earl of Fitzwilliam; and became 
subsequently enamoured with a lady whose initial (G ) only 
is given. Mr Moore avails himself of this infidelity, to discuss the 
distinctions between first and second love, with a nicety, which 
shows how strongly he is still addicted to the metaphysics of 
the heart. We confess ourselves to be a little surprised, after 
Mr Moore had bestowed so much eloquent and elaborate discus- 
sion on this new sentiment in the mind of Lord Edward, to find, 

upon the marriage of the young lady to another, a declaration 
from her lover, that he bore the intelligence better than he had 
expected that he should have been able to do. We own that the 
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letters relative to G do not involve us in any very profound 
sympathy for the affection which they express; but in the same 
correspondence we find references to his mother, and effusions 
of filial attachment, which belong to a far loftier love. With, 
says Mr Moore, a depth of tenderness, which few hearts have 
ever felt so strongly, he thus addresses his beloved mother :— 
‘The going to bed without wishing you a good-night; the 
‘ coming down in a morning, and not seeing you; the saunter- 
‘ing about in the fine sunshine, looking at your flowers and 
‘shrubs without you to lean upon one, was all very bad indeed, 
‘ In settling my journey there that evening, I determined to see 
‘ = in my way, supposing you were even a thousand miles out 
‘ of it. 

In 1787 Lord Edward went to Spain, and from Gibraltar thus 
addresses the Duchess of Leinster :— 


‘ My dearest Mother,—I am delighted with this place ; never was 
any thing better worth seeing, either taking it in a military light, or 
merely as a matter of curiosity. I cannot describe it at all as it me- 
rits. Conceive an immense high rugged rock, separated by a small 
neck of land from a vast track of mountainous or rather hilly coun- 
try, whose large, broad, sloping eminences, with a good deal of ver- 
dure, make a strong contrast with the sharp, steep rock of the place. 
Yet when you come on the rock, you find part of it capable of very 
high cultivation; it will in time be a little paradise. Even at pre- 
sent, in the midst of some of the wildest, rockiest parts, you find 
charming gardens, surrounded with high hedges of geraniums, filled 
with orange, balm, sweet oleander, myrtle, cedar, Spanish broom, 
roses, honeysuckles, in short, all the charming plants of both our own 
country and others. Conceive all this, collected in different spots of 
the highest barren rock perhaps you ever beheld, and all in luxuriant 
vegetation ; on one side seeing, with a fine basin between you, the 
green hills of Andalusia, with two or three rivers emptying them- 
selves into the bay ; on another side, the steep, rugged, and high land 
of Barbary, and the whole strait coming under your eye at once, and 
then a boundless view of the Mediterranean; all the sea enlivened 
with shipping, and the land with the sight of your own soldiers, and 
the sound of drums and fifes, and all other military music :—to crown 
all, the finest climate possible. Really, walking over the higher parts 
of the rock, either in the morning or evening, (in the mid-day all is 
quiet, on account of the heat,) gives one feelings not to be described, 
making one proud to think that here you are, a set of islanders from 
a remote corner of the world, surrounded by enemies thousands of 
times your numbers, yet, after all the struggles, both of them and the 
French, to beat you out of it, keeping it in spite of all their efforts. 
All this makes you appear to yourself great and proud,—and yet, 
again, when you contemplate the still greater greatness of the scene, 
the immense depth of the sea under you, the view of an extensive 
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tract of land, whose numerous inhabitants are scarcely known,—the 
feeling of pride is then gone, and the littleness of your own works, 
in comparison with those of nature, makes you feel yourself as nothing. 
But I will not say any more, for every thing must fall far short of 
what is here seen and felt.’ 

The conclusion of this letter, in which he describes the impres- 
sions made on him by the contemplation of external nature, pre- 
sents a fine specimen of the moral picturesque. When standing 
on that lofty and celebrated mountain that towers over the straits, 
on which it is impossible to look without a sublime emotion, 
with the Mediterranean on one hand, and the mighty ocean 
stretching itself out in its infinity on the other—with Africa 
before him—listening as he was to the voices of the sea below, 
whose surges fell on the ear, in harmony with the feelings 
which the mind must have received through the other senses, 
—thus encompassed with all that history, geography, the power 
of man, and the grandeur of nature on the sea and in the moun- 
tains could assemble, he still thought of home; and instead of 
allowing his fancy to pursue the white sails of a vessel gliding 
towards the world beyond the deep, he says—* When I see a 
‘ ship sailing, I think, how glad I should be if I were aboard 
‘and on my passage to you.’ Mr Moore justly observes, ‘ that 
‘ the great charm of all his letters lies neither in the descriptions 
‘ nor reflections, much livelier and profounder than which might 
‘ be readily found; but in that ever wakeful love of home, and 
‘ of all connected with it, which accompanies him wherever he 
‘ goes, which mixes even to a disturbing degree with all his 
* pursuits and pleasures, and would, if his wishes could have 
‘ been seconded by the fabled cap of Fortunatus, have been for 
* ever transporting him back into the family circle.’ 

From Spain Lord Edward returned to Ireland. Mr Moore 
informs us, that his attachment to Miss (the lady in aste- 
risks) continued, and that, in 1788, her father having objected 
to their marriage, notwithstanding the interposition of the Duke 
of Richmond, (Lord Edward’s uncle,) he resolved to try how far 
absence and occupation would bring relief; and as his regiment 
was in Nova Scotia, he determined on joining it. He sailed 
accordingly for Halifax, and proceeded to St John’s, in New 
Brunswick, where his regiment was quartered. From the latter 
place he writes to his mother, in July 1788, what strikes us to be 
a fresh and unconsciously beautiful description of the scene of 
sublime sequestration into which he had passed. We quite agree 
with Mr Moore, that the letter, of which we shall give a consi- 
derable extract, affords one of the instances where ‘a writer may 
‘ be said to be a poet without knowing it.’ 
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‘ My dearest Mother,—Here I am, after a very long and fatiguing 
journey. I had no idea of what it was: it was more like a campaign 
than any thing else, except in one material point, that of having no dan- 
ger. I should have enjoyed it most completely but for the musquitos, 
but they took off a great deal of my pleasure: the millions of them are 
dreadful. If it had not been for this inconvenience, my journey would 
have been delightful. The country is almost all in a state of nature, 
as well as its inhabitants. There are four sorts of these : the Indians, 
the French, the old English settlers, and now the refugees from the 
other parts of America: the last seem the most civilized, 

‘ The old settlers are almost as wild as Indians, but lead a very 
comfortable life : they are all farmers, and live entirely within them- 
selves. They supply all their own wants by their contrivances, so 
that they seldom buy any thing. They ought to be the happiest people 
in the world, but they do not seem to know it. They imagine them- 
selves poor because they have no money, without considering they do 
not want it: every thing is done by barter, and you will often find a 
farmer well supplied with every thing, and yet not having a shilling 
in money. Any man that will work is sure, in a few years, to have 
a comfortable farm: the first eighteen months is the only hard time, 
and that in most places is avoided, particularly near the rivers, for in 
every one of them a man will catch in a day enough to feed him for 
the year. In the winter, with very little trouble, he supplies himself 
with meat by killing moose-deer; and in summer with pigeons, of 
which the woods are full. These he must subsist on till he has cleared 
ground enough to raise a little grain, which a hard-working man will 
do in the course of a few months. By selling his moose skins, making 
sugar out of the maple-tree, and by a few days’ work for other people, 
for which he gets great wages, he soon acquires enough to purchase 
acow. This, then, sets him up, and he is sure, in a few years, to have 
a comfortable supply of every necessary of life. I came through a 
whole tract of country peopled by Irish, who came out not worth a 
shilling, and have all now farms, worth (according to the value of 
money in this country) from L.1000 to L.3000. 

‘ The equality of every body, and of their manner of life, I like very 
much. There are no gentlemen ; every body is on a footing, provided 
he works and wants nothing ; every man is exactly what he can make 
himself, or has made himself by industry. The more children a man 
has the better: his wife being brought to bed is as joyful news as his 
cow calving; the father has no uneasiness about providing for them, 
as this is done by the profit of their work. By the time they are fit 
to settle, he can always afford them two oxen, a cow, a gun, and an 
axe, and in a few years, if they work, they will thrive. 

‘ I came by a settlement along one of the rivers, which was all the 
work of one pair; the old man was seventy-two, the old lady seventy ; 
they had been there thirty years; they came there with one cow, three 
children, and one servant ; there was not a living being within sixt 
miles of them. The first year they lived mostly on milk and marsh 
leaves ; the second year they contrived to purchase a bull, by the pro- 
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duce of their moose skins and fish: from this time they got on very 
well ; and there are now five sons and a daughter all settled in different 
farms along the river for the space of twenty miles, and all living 
comfortably and at ease. The old pair live alone in the little log cabin 
they first settled in, two miles from any of their children; their little 
spot of ground is cultivated by these children, and they are supplied 
with so much butter, grain, meat, &c., from each child, according to 
the share he got of the land; so that the old folks have nothing to do 
but to mind their house, which is a kind of inn they keep, more for 
the sake of the company of the few travellers there are than for gain. 

‘ I was obliged to stay a day with the old people on account of the 
tides, which did not answer for going up the river till next morning ; 
it was, I think, as odd and as pleasant a day (in its way) as ever I 
passed. I wish I could describe it to you, but I cannot, you must 
only help it out with your own imagination. Conceive, dearest mother, 
arriving about twelve o'clock in a hot day at a little cabin upon the 
side of a rapid river, the banks all covered with woods, not a house in 
sight,—and there finding a little old, clean, tidy woman spinning, with 
an old man of the same appearance weeding salad. We had come for 
ten miles up the river without seeing any thing but woods. The old 
pair, on our arrival, got as active as if only five-and-twenty, the gentle- 
man getting wood and water, the lady frying bacon and eggs, and both 
talking a great deal, telling their story, as I mentioned before, how 
they had been there thirty years, and how their children were settled, 
and when either’s back was turned, remarking how old the other had 
grown ; at the same time all kindness, cheerfulness, and love to each 
other. 

‘ The contrast of all this, which had passed during the day, with the 
quietness of the evening, when the spirits of the old people had a little 
subsided, and began to wear off with the day, and with the fatigue of 
their little work,—-sitting quietly at their door, on the same spot they 
had lived in thirty years together, the contented thoughtfulness of 
their countenances, which was increased by their age and the solitary 
life they had led, the wild quietness of the place, not a living creature 
or habitation to be seen, and me, Tony, and our guide sitting with 
them, all on one log. The difference of the scene I had left,—the 
immense way I had to get from this little corner of the world, to see 
any thing I eelodiis difference of the life I should lead from that 
of this old pair, perhaps at their age discontented, disappointed, and 
miserable, wishing for power, &c. &c.,—my dearest mother, if it was 
not for you, I believe I never should go home, at least I thought so at 
that moment.’ 


We thus get an insight, through one of its finest avenues, to 
that romantic character, which the rest of the correspondence 
continues gradually to disclose, until we obtain as full and ample 
a view of his mind, as he had himself of the noble prospects which 
were then around him. ‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ very pleasant to go 
‘in this way (in a canoe) exploring, and ascending far up some 
‘river or creek, and finding sometimes the finest lands and 
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‘ most beautiful spots in nature, which are not at all known, 
‘and quite wild. I believe I shall never again be prevailed on 
‘to live ina house. I cannot describe all the feelings one has 
‘in these excursions, when one wakes—perhaps in the middle of 
‘the night—in a fine open forest, the moon shining through 
‘ the trees—the burning of the fire—in short, every thing strikes 
‘you.’ Though we have already quoted these letters at some 
length, we cannot avoid adding Lord Edward’s description of a 
moose-chase, not only because it illustrates the turn of mind 
which the woods had given him, and shows the shadow which 
the forest had left on his imagination, but exhibits that tender- 
ness of nature which taught him to sympathize with the suffer- 
ings of animals, which, from their sensibility to pain, have 
acquired a title to human pity, which the good have never 
failed to allow. 


‘T really do think there is no luxury equal to that of lying before a 
good fire on a good spruce bed, after a good supper, and a hard 
moose-chase, in a fine clear frosty moonlight starry night. But to 
enter into the spirit of this, you must understand what a moose-chase 
is. The man himself runs the moose down by pursuing the track. Your 
success in killing depends on the number of people you have to pur- 
sue and relieve one another in going first—which is the fatiguing part 
of snow-shoeing—and on the depth and hardness of the snow; for, 
when the snow is hard, and has a crust, the moose cannot get on, as 
it cuts his legs, and then he stops to make battle ; but when the snow 
is soft, though it be above his belly, he will go on, three, four, or five 
days, for then the man cannot get on so fast, as the snow is heavy, 
and he only gets his game by perseverance; an Indian never gives 
him up. 

‘ We had a fine chase after one, and ran him down in a day and a 
half, though the snow was very soft; but it was so deep, the animal 
was up to his belly every step. We started him about twelve o'clock 
one day—left our baggage, took three days’ bread, two days’ pork, 
our axe and fireworks, and pursued. He beat us at first all to no- 
thing ; towards evening we had a sight of him, but he beat us again ; 
we encamped that night, eat our bit of pork, and gave chase again, as 
soon as we could see the track in the morning. In about an hour we 
roused the fellow again, and off he set, fresh to all appearance as ever ; 
but in about two hours after, we perceived his steps grow shorter, 
and some time after, we got sight. He still, however, beat us; but 
at last we evidently perceived he began to tire; we saw he began to 
turn oftener ; we got accordingly courage, and pursued faster, and at 
last, for three quarters of an hour, in fine open wood, pursued him all 
the way in sight, and came within shot ;—he stopped, but in vain, 
poor animal. 

‘I cannot help being sorry now for the poor creature—and was 
then. At first it was charming, but as soon as we had him in our 
power, it was melancholy ; however, it was soon over, and it was 
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no pain to him. If it was not for this last part, it would be a delight- 
ful amusement.’ 

This passion for what Mr Moore calls ¢ savage happiness,’ while 
Lord Edward remained in North America, seems to have conti- 
nually increased. In a letter of the Ist of June, 1789, he says,— 
‘ 1 often think of you all in these wild woods. They are better 
‘than rooms. Ireland and England will be too little for me 
‘when I go home.’ It was not, it is clear, a factitious sensibi- 
lity that prompted these expressions; they were intended for no 
other than the maternal eye; and he had as little idea of their 
publication, as that the flowers which he sent to her from the 
solitudes in which he was now living, should be displayed at a 
florist exhibition. As evidence that he had become unaffectedly 
infatuated in his love of savage nature, Mr Moore has inserted 
a very singular certificate, given him by the Chief of the Six 
Nations, upon his being admitted as a chief of the Bear Tribe, 
into whose fraternity he was received, with all the pomp that 
belongs to the inaugurations of the desert. 

Mr Moore has made some very ingenious observations upon 
this strange and almost fantastical predilection for rude nature, 
in one who had been nursed upon the lap of luxury, and whose 
family, personal advantages, manners, and accomplishments, 
rendered him an object of admiration in the brilliant circles to 
whose familiarity he was born. Rousseau’s splendid paradox is 
referred to, and the authority of Jefferson, in favour of Indian 
communities, is also cited. The president, it appears, looked 
from the new civilisation of his country into the wilderness on 
its verge, and, as the better domicile of happiness, gave the pre- 
ference to the last. We own that we should not be disposed to 
attach any importance to the backwoodsman tastes of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, if we did not attribute the principles which 
afterwards struck so deep a root in his nature, to the influences 
produced by the feelings which he had acquired in these re- 
gions. His academy of legislation was in the forest. It was 
from the woods that the seeds which afterwards sprung up 
so fast, fell into his mind; and he may be said to have engaged 
in a great political achievement in the same spirit, and perhaps 
with something of the same motive, with which he would have 
launched his canoe on some unknown river, which he would have 
liked the better for its rapids, and the exciting hazards through 
which it should bear him in his adventurous way. It is very re- 
markable, that he has not referred in any one of his letters to 
the young republic of the United States, and that the senate and 
the congress should never once have engaged his meditations. 
He did not think of the president in his robes, but of the Indian 
chief in his painted skin. The new commonwealth had too 
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much of the soberness of old English usage about it—it appealed 
too little to emotion, and brought freedom into too close an 
identity with law. The idea of becoming a citizen of the United 
States never occurred to him, while he gladly accepted, and 
carefully preserved his diploma of noble savageness, from the 
chief who realized Dryden’s magnificent triplet— 

‘I am as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the vile laws of servitude began, 

And wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ 
The transition from the woods, to the wilderness of opinions in 
which freedom so long missed her way in France, was not unna- 
tural, and we are not surprised to find in the wanderer of Nova 
Scotia the philosopher of the Palais Royal. ‘ The principle of 
‘equality,’ says Mr Moore, ‘ retained its footing in his mind 
‘after the reveries through which it had first found its way 
‘thither had vanished; and though it was some time before 
‘ politics—beyond the range, at least, of mere party tactics— 
‘began to claim his attention, all he had meditated and felt 
‘among the solitudes of Nova Scotia could not fail to render 
‘his mind a more ready recipient for such doctrines as he 
‘found prevalent on his return to Europe :—doctrines which, in 
‘their pure and genuine form, contained all the spirit, without 
‘ the extravagance, of his own solitary dreams, and, while they 
‘would leave Man in full possession of those blessings of civi- 
‘lisation he had acquired, but sought to restore to him some of 
‘those natural rights of equality and freedom which he had 
‘lost.’—Vol. I. page 103. 

There are two incidents which reflect great credit on Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald during his residence in America. The first 
relates exclusively to himself. It has been surmised that he 
threw himself from his high station in the aristocracy of his 
country into a revolutionary project, from disappointment in his 
professional pursuits. The letters written from Nova Scotia, 
establish beyond a doubt that his mind was not only far above 
every low resentment, but that he indignantly repudiated all pro- 
motion at the expense of what he felt to be his honour. The 
Duke of Leinster having left the opposition, Lord Edward de- 
termined not to accept of any advantage that could be derived 
from his kinsman’s adherence to the government. He writes 
thus: ‘ Pray tell Ogilvie that I seriously beg that he will not 
* even mention, or do any thing about my lieutenant-coloneley. 
‘ I am determined to have nothing till I am out of Parliament ; 
‘ at least, I am contented with my rank and my situation. I 
‘ have no ambition for rank, and however I might be flattered 
‘ by getting on, it would never pay me for a blush for my 
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‘ actions. The feeling of shame is what I never could bear.’ 
The other circumstance to which we allude, refers to a soldier 
in the 54th regiment, of which Lord Edward was major, and 
which was quartered in Nova Scotia. That soldier was William 
Cobbett, who was alternately employed in studying the English 
grammar, which he learned on guard, and in touching his 
cap to every ensign as he passed. Such a man would natu- 
rally form towards those whom accident had placed above him, 
a strong disrelish. It requires little exercise of the fancy to see 
this remarkable man, clothed in the garb of a common sentinel, 
pacing with the rudiments of literary instruction furtively con- 
tained in one hand,—his musket poised in the other, and, in his 
monotonous walk, occasionally casting a grim eye on every 
authoritative stripling to whom he was compelled to pay what 
his own consciousness of superiority must have rendered a re- 
luctant homage: yet even to him Lord Edward extended the 
soft and subduing influences which he possessed over all those 
who came near him. Cobbett said of him, ‘ Lord Edward was 
‘a most humane and excellent man, and the only really honest 
‘ officer I ever knew in the army.’ The most important fact, 
in connexion with him, remains to be told. It was through 
Lord Edward that Cobbett procured his discharge from the 
army. Of his high-mindedness, and of his sagacity in the de- 
tection of genius, it is no small proof, that he should have effected 
the liberation of such a man from the humilities and restraints 
to which fortune had exposed him. 

Before leaving America, Lord Edward visited the Falls of 
Niagara. ‘ The immense height and noise of the Falls, the 
‘spray that rises to the clouds, form altogether,’ he says, ‘a 
‘scene that is worth the trouble of coming from Europe to 
‘see. Then the greenness and tranquillity of every thing about 
‘ —the quiet of the immense forests around, compared with the 
‘ violence of all that is close to the Falls!’ We read in this 
simple and just description an illustration of his destiny. If the 
extracts which we have given from his correspondence while he 
was ‘in the quiet of the immense forests around him,’ should 
appear at all long—if we have dwelt with Mr Moore on the 
feelings which he acquired and cherished in those boundless so- 
litudes,—it was because we found it delightful to linger in ¢ the 
‘ greenness and tranquillity’ of this portion of his life; and felt 
reluctant to turn our eyes towards the rugged steep, and the 
dreadful falls, to which a current that then seemed so smooth 
was insensibly bearing him on, that he might be precipitated 
into that abyss in which it had been decreed that he should so 
soon be lost for ever. 
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We pass with rapidity over the events in Lord Edward’s bio- 
graphy immediately subsequent to his return to Europe. In 
London the Duke of Richmond introduced him to Mr Pitt, with 
a view to his taking the command of an expedition against Cadiz. 
Mr Pitt agreed, being impressed with a high opinion of his mi- 
litary talents. Lord Edward, however, changed his mind, on 
finding himself returned to the Irish House of Commons—quar- 
relled with his uncle (the Duke)—lived with Fox and Sheridan 
—went to Ireland, whose parliament presented no field for his 

culiar abilities—grew weary of it, and set off for Paris. 

The bright vision of liberty that appeared to France, and the 
glory with which she seemed to descend on the gilded clouds of 
a melodramatic philosophy, which was got up in her political 
theatre, with new scenery, dresses, and decorations, dazzled the 
eyes of the young and chivalrous spectator, who stood amazed 
and enchanted at all that he beheld. The civic feasts, the ban- 
quets of martial citizenship, the blaze of illuminations, proces- 
sions, triumphs, consecrations, clarions, drums, the shout of vic- 
tory, the embraces of philanthropy, the ordinances of equaliza- 
tion, the national fellowship, the abrogation of artificial distinc- 
tions, the restoration of nature, and the regeneration of man- 
kind—these were suflicient to produce an effect to which a mind 
far less romantic and imaginative than that of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald would hardly have opposed resistance. He found 
on a sudden his dreams of perfectibility receiving what he con- 
ceived to be a palpable existence; and took for reality what a 
better experience and a closer approach would have taught him 
to be a phantom still more unsubstantial than that which had 
arisen to his fancy in the wilds of North America. At once, 
and with an ardour as vehement as it was instantaneous, he 
immersed himself in the deepest revolutionary sympathies, and 
became strongly imbued with principles in which his mind was 
profoundly steeped. It is due to him, however, to say, that 
however calculated the incidents of the Revolution were to create 
excitement in the imagination of a soldier, he was, beyond all 
doubt, chiefly influenced in his admiration by the amiable ethics 
of which French liberty affected to have opened a school. It 
was the goodness of his nature that deceived him; nor is it easy 
to conjecture a stronger example of benevolent credulity, than 
the following passage in one of his letters, written in 1792, 
‘In the coffee-houses and playhouses,’ he says, ‘ every man 
‘ calls the other comrade, frére, and with a stranger immediately 
* begins, —Oh nous sommes tous fréres, tous hommes—nos vic- 
‘ toires sont pour vous, pour tout le monde.’ It was with such 
cant of fraternization, uttered by men with blood upon their 
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hands, and suavity on their lips, that this generous fanatic in 
the new philosophy, to whose seminaries he had been admitted, 
was fatally deluded ; and in an inauspicious hour, he proposed, 
at a public dinner, a revolutionary toast—flung off his Patrician 
robe, and of his nobility made a solemn resignation. This step 
was immediately noticed by the English government, and he 
was dismissed from the service. 

We are inclined to think, that these imprudences were not un- 
connected with another cause, of peculiar power upon a man of 
his susceptible and impassioned character. He was prone to 
love : formed to awake it, he readily participated in the emotions 
which his manners, personal beauty, and accomplishments, could 
hardly fail to excite. ‘ At one of the theatres of Paris,’ we are 
told by Mr Moore, ‘ he saw through a loge gillée a face with 
‘ which he was exceedingly struck, as well from its own peculiar 
‘ beauty, as from the strong likeness the features bore to those 
‘ of a lady, then some months dead, for whom he was known to 
‘ have entertained a very affectionate regard. On enquiring who 
‘the young person was, that had thus riveted his attention, he 
¢ found that it was no other than the Pamela, of whose beauty 
‘he had heard so much—the adopted, or (as now may be said 
‘ without scruple) actual daughter of Madame de Genlis, by the 
‘ Duke of Orleans.’ He paid his addresses, was accepted, and 
married her; and, enamoured of his beautiful wife, and of that 
cause to which he was now in some sort espoused, he returned to 
that country to whose wrongs he was doomed to be the mis- 
guided martyr; and which he may be said to have loved, ‘ not 
‘ wisely, but too well.’ 

Of the circumstances which led to the peculiar fortunes of Ire- 
land in 1792, Mr Moore has given a very animated and compre- 
hensive sketch. In 1776, Ireland had learned a dangerous lesson. 
America had proclaimed her independence, and the first link was 
struck from the chain of the Irish Catholic. Two years after, 
the combined fleets of France and Spain swept the seas. The 
volunteers came forth, and eighty thousand men rose in an in- 
stant, by a kind of miracle, to soldiership. Irish commerce, 
and Irish legislation, were declared to be free. The next 
step to the liberation of the House of Commons from the con- 
trol of England, was a determination that it should be reformed 
by the people, if it did not reform itself. A rival senate was 
formed by the volunteers, and the Convention overshadowed the 
State. It was not, however, sustained by the great body of the 
nation, (the still disfranchised Roman Catholics, whose grievances 
were deemed of a secondary account, ) and failure was the result; in 
so much that when Mr Flood, dressed in the volunteer uniform, 
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and surrounded by other members in regimentals, made a motion 
for reform, on a plan previously agreed on in the Convention, he 
was defeated in the House of Commons, bya majority of 159 to 77. 
The reformers saw that they could only succeed by their incor- 
poration with the people. The Presby terians, who had formed 
the flower of the civic army in 1782, became foremost in tender- 
ing a cordial reconciliation to the Catholics. The latter brought 
deep discontent and numerical foree—the former intelligence and 
republican spirit, as their respective contributions. Their alli- 
ance, however, was still a little doubtful, when the French Re- 
volution burst forth, and the distinctions of sect were borne away 
by the emotions which issued from that event in so awful an 
eruption. In 1791, the Society of United Irishmen, (called by 
themselves ‘ the Plot of Patriots,’) professing as their leading 
object * the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ was 
formed ; and all sects and denominations were invited to join in 
the one great common cause of political, religious, and national 
enfranchisement. The government delayed Roman Catholic 
emancipation, and the mass of the people entered into a ge- 
neral league against English power. Wolfe Tone, the founder 

of the U nited Irishmen, became the secretary to the Catholic 
Committee. The latter body invested itself, by a system of 
delegation, with a Parliamentary character. In the north 
their deputies were hailed by the dissenters. It was in this 
state of ominous excitement, says Mr Moore, to which a long 
train of causes, foreign and domestic, all tending towards the 
same inevitable crisis, had concurred in winding up the public 
mind in Ireland, that Lord Edward Fitzgerald arrived ; and he 
had hardly taken his seat in Parliament, when, unable to contain 

himself, he started up in the midst of a debate relating to the 

military associations recently formed, and exclaimed, ‘ that the 

‘Lord Lieutenant and the majority of the House were the worst 

‘enemies the King had.’ 

He had not, however, at this period entered into that conspi- 
racy of which he afterwards became the leader; and Mr Moore, 
having presented to his readers this melancholy view of the state 
of Ireland, avails himself of the interval which elapsed between 
his adoption of his republican opinions, and the period in which 
they were embodied in an actual league against the state, in 
order to relieve his narrative by turning occasionally away from 
the wide prospects of political dreariness to those sweet by-paths 
of domestic felicity, in which he delights to follow the subject 
of this melancholy tale. It refreshes the reader to find, in the 
waste of national misfortune, such clear springs of pure emotion, 
bordered with ‘ the soft green of the soul,’ as are supplied by 
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Lord Edward’s private life. The following extract is from one 
of his letters, written at his country place, called Frescati :— 


‘ Dearest Mother,—Wife and I are come to settle here. We came 
last night, got up to a delightful spring day, and are now enjoying the 
little book-room, with the windows open, hearing the birds sing, and 
the place looking beautiful. The plants in the passage are just water- 
ed; and, with the passage door open, the room smells like a green- 
house. Pamela has dressed four beautiful flower-pots, and is now 
working at her frame, while I write to my dearest mother ; and upon 
the two little stands there are six pots of fine auriculas, and I am sit- 
ting in the bay window, with all those pleasant feelings which the fine 
weather, the pretty place, the singing birds, the pretty wife, and Fres- 
cati give me,—with your last dear letter to my wife before me :—so 
you may judge how I love you at this moment.’ 

Again: 

‘ Dearest Mother,—I write to you in the middle of settling and 
arranging my little family here. But the day is fine,—the spot looks 
pretty, quiet, and comfortable ;—I feel pleasant, contented, and happy; 
and all these feelings and sights never come across me without bring: 
ing dearest, dearest mother to my heart’s recollection. I am sure you 
understand these feelings, dear mother. How you would like this little 
spot! it is the smallest thing imaginable, and to numbers would have 
no beauty ; but there is a comfort and moderation in it that delights 
me. I don’t know how I can describe it to you, but I will try. 

‘ After going up a little lane, and in at a close gate, you come ona 
little white house, with a small gravel court before it. You see but 
three small windows, the court surrounded by large old elms ; one side 
of the house covered with shrubs, on the other side a tolerable large 
ash ; upon the stairs going up to the house, two wicker cages, in which 
there are at this moment two thrushes, singing @ gorge deployée. In 
coming into the house, you find a small passage-hall, very clean, the 
floor tiled ; upon your left, a small room; on the right, the staircase. 
In front, you come into the parlour—a good room, with a bow-window 
looking into the garden, which is a small green plot, surrounded by 
good trees, and in it three of the finest thorns I ever saw, and all the 
trees so placed that you may shade yourself from the sun all hours of 
the day; the bow-window, covered with honeysuckle, and up to the 
window some roses. 

‘ Going up stairs you find another bow-room, the honeysuckle almost 
up to it, and a little room the same size as that below; this, with a 
kitchen or servants’ hall below,is the whole house. There is, on the 
left, in the court-yard, another building which makes a kitchen ; it is 
covered by trees, so as to look pretty ; at the back of it there is a yard, 
&e. which looks into a lane. On the side of the house opposite the 
grass plot, there is ground enough for a flower-garden, communicating 
with the front garden by a little walk. 

‘ The whole place is situated on a kind of rampart of a circular form, 
surrounded by a wall ; which wall towards the village and Jane is high, 
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but covered with trees and shrubs—the trees old and large, giving a 
great deal of shade. Towards the country the wall is not higher than 
your knee, and this covered with bushes; from these open parts you 
have a view of a pretty cultivated country, till your eye is stopped by 
the Curragh. From our place there is a back way to these fields, so as 
to go out and walk, without having to do with the town. 

‘ This, dearest mother, is the spot as well as I can give it you, but it 
don’t describe well; one must see it and feel it; it is all the little peeps 
and ideas that go with it that make the beauty of it to me. My dear 
wife dotes on it, and becomes it. She is busy in her little American 
jacket, planting sweet peas and mignonette. Her table and work-box, 
with the little one’s caps, are on the table. I wish my dearest mother 
was here, and the scene to me would be complete.’ 

The preparation which is indicated in ¢ the little one’s caps,’ 
became soon after applicable, and an opportunity is afforded us 
of seeing Lord Edward in a new relation—he had become a 
father. A son was now given him by the marriage which he 
had formed in virtuous passion, and which was rendered so 
happy by connubial love. Let it not be said that his dignity as 
apublic man suffers from the language of melting tenderness 
which is adopted in the following letter. Our admiration of the 
husband of Andromache is heightened in the domestic episode in 
which he folds his arms round his child. 

‘ Dublin, October 20, 1794. 

‘The dear wife and baby go on as well as possible. I think I need 
not tell you how happy I am ; it is a dear little thing, and very pretty 
now, though at first it was quite the contrary. I did not write to you 
the first night, as Emily had done so. I wrote to Madame Sillery that 
night, and to-day, and shall write her an account every day till Pam 
is able to write herself. I wish I could show the baby to you all. 
Dear mother, how you would love it! Nothing is so delightful as to 
see it in its dear mother’s arms, with her sweet, pale, delicate face, and 
the pretty looks she gives it.’ 

Afterwards, he says— 

‘ My little place is much improved by a few things I have done, and 
by all my planting ;—by the by, I doubt if [ told you of my flower-gar- 
den,—I got a great deal from Frescati. I have been at Kildare since 
Pam’s lying-in, and it looked delightful, though all the leaves were off 
the trees, —but so comfortable and snug. I think I shall pass a delight- 
ful winter there. I have got two fine large clumps of turf, which look 
both comfortable and pretty. I have paled in my little flower-garden 
before my hall door with a lath paling, like the cottage, and stuck it 
full of roses, sweetbriar, honeysuckles, and Spanish broom. I have 
got all my beds ready for my flowers ; so you may guess how I long to 
be down to plant them. The little fellow will be a great addition to 
the party. I think when I am down there with Pam and child, of a 
blustery evening, with a good turf fire, and a pleasant book,—coming in, 
after seeing my poultry put up, my garden settled—flower-beds and 
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plants covered for fear of frost, the place looking comfortable, and 
taken care of, I shall be as happy as possible; and sure I am I shall 
regret nothing but not being nearer my dearest mother, and her not 
being of our party. It is, indeed, a drawback, and a great one, our not 
being more together. Dear Malvern! how pleasant we were there: 
you can't think how this time of year puts me in mind of it. Love 
always your affectionate son, E. FY 


Mr Moore beautifully observes—‘ In reading these simple and 
¢ —to an almost feminine degree—fond letters, it is impossible 
* not to feel how strange and touching is the contrast between 
‘those pictures of a happy home, which they so unaffectedly 
* exhibit, and that dark and troubled sea of conspiracy and revolt 
‘into which the amiable writer of them so soon afterwards 
‘ plunged ; nor can we easily bring ourselves to believe, that the 
‘ joyous tenant of this little lodge, the happy husband and father, 
‘ dividing the day between his child and his flowers, could be 
‘ the same man who, but a year or two after, placed himself at 
€ the head of rebel myriads, negotiated on the frontiers of France 
‘ for an alliance against England, and but seldom laid down his 
‘ head on his pillow at night, without a prospect of being sum- 
© moned thence to the scaffold or the field.’ 

It was in the beginning of the year 1796 that Lord Edward 
first entered the Society of United Irishmen. He and others, 
such as Emmet, MacNeven, and Arthur O’Connor, appear to 
have been urged to this step by the measures of rash coercion 
taken by the government, which put all hope of Parliamentary 
reform at an end. In the memorial delivered to the Irish govern- 
ment, by the leaders of the rebellion, it is stated, that if, in the 
course of the effort for reform, it had not become evident that 
success was hopeless, they would have broken off all intercourse 

with France. The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, through the 
influence of the Beresfords, was one among their numerous 
incentives to the adoption of a plan of national organization 
commensurate with the enterprise in which they had embarked; 
which was no other than a separation from England, and the 
establishment of a republic. The conspirators divided them- 
selves into societies, each of which consisted of no more than 
twelve persons, with a secretary. The secretaries of five socie- 
ties formed a committee, called the lower baronial; the next 
step was to constitute the Upper Baronial committee, to which 
ten lower baronials sent a member; then came the District or 
County Committee, composed of members of whom each upper 
baronial sent one. A provincial committee was established in 
each of the four provinces, composed of two or three members 
from the county committee ; and lastly came ‘ the Executive,’ 
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consisting of five persons, chosen in such a manner from the 
provincial committees as to leave the latter in entire ignorance 
as to the individuals selected. This machinery was easily trans- 
ferred from civil to military purposes. The secretary of each 
subordinate society of twelve was transformed into a sergeant 
or corporal; the delegate of five societies to a lower baronial 
became the captain of sixty men; and the delegate of ten lower 
baronials to a county committee became a colonel, with a bat- 
talion of six hundred men. Foreign aid was, however, deemed 
indispensable. 

Theobald Wolfe Tone, who had been banished to America, pro- 
ceeded from thence to France. This remarkable man arrived 
in Paris, ignorant of the French language, with only a few du- 
eats in his purse, with no other credentials than a resolution of 
thanks from the Catholic committee, without a friend or even 
an acquaintance. He stood as lonely in Paris as in the deserts 
of the new world, from which he had come; yet, by the force of 
character and of dauntless perseverance, he made his way into 
the councils of the republican government,—was heard, and pre- 
sented a project so feasible for the invasion of his country, as to 
induce the Directory to open a negotiation with ‘ the Irish Ex- 
ecutive.’ Lord Edward and Arthur O’Connor were deputed 
by their countrymen to go to France, to arrange the expedition. 
They proceeded to Hamburgh, and from thence to Basle. Ar- 
thur O’Connor alone, however, saw General Hoche, to whom 
the entire arrangements were left; as the French government 
objected to receive Lord Edward, lest his mission should be 
supposed to have reference to the Orleans family. Lord Ed- 
ward therefore returned to Ireland. Hoche having seen O’Con- 
nor, hastened to Paris, and communicated with Wolfe Tone, who 
exclusively originated this vast design ; and on the 15th of De- 
cember 1796, there sailed from Brest, for the Irish shore, seven~ 
teen sail of the line, thirteen frigates, and an equal number of 
transports, having on board 15,000 men. Theresult is well known. 
This armada was dispersed by a storm. Hoche was blown back 
to France, and the British empire owed its salvation to the blast. 
Mr Moore observes, that at this eventful period an opportunity was 
offered to the government to retrace their steps, and to appease 
the national passions by a just and timely concession; but instead 
of acting upon this salutary policy, they persevered in the system 
which had been previously adopted. In the train of the insur- 
rection act, and of the indemnity bills, followed the suspension 
of the habeas corpus. Disaffection increased. Mr Grattan and 
the opposition withdrew in disgust from the House of Com- 
mons. The United Irishmen again opened negotiations with the 
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French republic. Another armament was prepared in the Texel 
for the invasion of Ireland. The winds which had dispersed 
the former fleet, closed the ocean upon this. The opportunity 
passed when the mutiny in the English navy had left their 
‘ home upon the deep’ without defence, and the Dutch govern- 
ment having induced their fleet to sail, the glorious victory off 
Camperdown secured the safety of England. * Meanwhile,’ says 
Mr Moore, ‘ affairs in Ireland were hurrying to their crisis, and 
‘events and news crowded fast in fearful succession.’ Martial 
law was proclaimed. 

‘ Hine exaadiri gemitus et sweva sonare 

Verbera’ 

The measures adopted by government, or rather by the faction 
before which the government stood in awe, were of such a cha- 
racter, that the northern leaders of the United Irishmen saw that 
the time for a general rising was come, and if allowed to pass 
would not return. They dispatched deputies to Dublin to ‘ the 
‘ Executive.’ Lord Edward gave to the proposal his strenuous 
support. The Dublin conspirators, however, after a long dis- 
cussion, rejected the suggestion as premature. Wolfe Tone, in 
his Memoirs, denounces this resolution of ‘ the Executive,’ and 
says that the people were urgent to begin,—that eight hundred of 
the garrison had offered, on a signal, to give up the barracks of 
Dublin, and that the militia had been gained over toa man. The 
leaders, however, thought it would be rash to make any military 
attempt without foreign succour; the organization therefore 
went on without striking any decisive blow, and in February 
1798, a return was made to Lord Edward, as head of the military 
committee, by which it appears that the force regimented and 
armed amounted to three hundred thousand men. Promises of 
aid were renewed by France, and Talleyrand conveyed an asst 
rance, that an expedition, which was then in forwardness, should 
speedily sail. The preparations in Ireland proceeded with in- 
creased activity. A revolutionary staff was formed, and an 
adjutant-general appointed in each county, to transmit returns 
of the strength and state of the respective forces. Every day 
added to the numbers of the conspirators, of whose general de- 
signs the government were indeed aware, but were without any 
clue to their individuality, or the details of their project. The 
whole fabric of the state had been undermined, and the moment 
was almost arrived to fire the train. A signal was but requisite 
to make almost a whole nation appear in ar ms, when a mal, 
whose name is memorable in the annals of serviceable perfidy; 
made a disclosure of the plot. Mr Moore’s observations on this 
event are exceedingly striking. 
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‘In this formidable train were affairs now proceeding, nor would it 
be possible, perhaps, to find, in the whole compass of history,—taking 
into account the stake, the odds, the peril, and the daring,—another 
instance of a conspiracy assuming such an attitude. But a blow was 
about to fall upon them for which they were little prepared. Hazard- 
ous as had been the agency of the Chiefs at every step, and numerous 
as were the persons necessarily acquainted with their proceedings, yet 
so well contrived for secrecy was the medium through which they 
acted, and by such fidelity had they been hitherto fenced round, that 
the government could not reach them. How little sparing those in 
authority would have been of rewards, their prodigality to their pre- 
sent informer proved. But few or none had yet been tempted to be- 
tray ; and, in addition to the characteristic fidelity of the Irish in such 
confederacies, the same hatred of the law which had made them traitors 
to the State kept them true to each other. 

‘ It is, indeed, not the least singular feature of this singular piece of 
history, that with a government, strongly intrenched both in power 
and will, resolved to crush its opponents, and not scrupulous as to the 
means, there should now have elapsed two whole years of all but open 
rebellion, under their very eyes, without their being able, either by 
force or money, to obtain sufficient information to place a single one of 
the many chiefs of the confederacy in their power. Even now, so far 
from their vigilance being instrumental in the nn it was but to 
the mere accidental circumstance of a worthless member of the con- 
spiracy being pressed for a sum of money to discharge some debts, that 
the government was indebted for the treachery that, at once, laid the 
whole plot at their feet,—delivered up to them at one seizure, almost 
all its leaders, and thus disorganizing, by rendering it headless, the 
entire body of the Union, was the means, it is not too much to say, of 
saving the country to Great Britain. The name of this informer—a 
name in one country, at least, never to be forgotten,—was Thomas 
Reynolds.’ 

In consequence of the disclosure made by this person, a war- 
rant from the Secretary of State’s office was placed in the hands 
of Major Swan, a magistrate for the county of Dublin; and on 
the 12th of March, having obtained admission to the house of 
Mr Bond by his knowledge of the password, he arrested some of 
the conspirators. Lord Edward, who was included in the war- 
rant which had been issued, was absent from the meeting where 
the officers expected to find him. MacNeven, Emmet, and 
Sampson were also away, but were afterwards arrested; Lord 
Edward alone having contrived to elude pursuit. A: separate 
Warrant was then issued against him. Mr Moore observes, ‘ It 
‘is difficult, however fruitless such a feeling must be, not to 
‘mingle a little regret with the reflection, that had he happened 
‘on this day to have been one of the persons arrested at Bond’s, 
‘not only his own life, from the turn affairs afterwards took, 
* might have been spared, but much of the unavailing bloodshed 
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‘ that was soon’ to follow, might have been prevented.’ On the 
issuing of the separate warrant, the police lost no time in endea- 
vouring to put it into execution, and were actually in Leinster 
House making their search, when Lord Edward, having hasten- 
ed home, received notice from his ¢ faithful Tony,’ (the poor 
negro,) whd was on the look-out for him, of what was going on 
in time to escape. He was determined, notwithstanding the 
discovery, to persevere in his enterprise, and to call out the 
hundred thousands at his command on the first opportunity. 
Concealment, therefore, became most important to him, and to 
the conspirators, who felt that the issue of their undertaking 
depended on the safety of their leader. He found a shelter in 
the house of a widow, who, ‘ perilous as was such hospitality,’ 
gave him a cordial and generous reception. Under her roof 
he remained for a month. From the house of this lady Lord 
Edward removed, in order to avoid discovery, to the house of a 
Mr Murphy, a feather-merchant in Thomas Street. Meanwhile 
the government resorted to expedients of the most unqualified 
rigour. A proclamation was published, declaring the country 
to be in a state of rebellion ; and an order appeared, signed by 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, authorizing the troops to act without 
the authority of a civil magistrate. The passions of a licentious 
soldiery were thus uncaged, and it is almost unnecessary to state, 
that, the restraint of discipline being removed, atrocity in its 
worst and most vicious forms rushed instantaneously out. This 
was the moment when, if France had effected a descent upon 
Ireland, her destiny would indeed have trembled in the balance. 
It was in reference to her condition, and to his own vast prepa- 
rations, that Napoleon exclaimed, on the rock of St Helena, 
(when to the imperial eagle had succeeded the lonely sea-mew,) 
* Si au lieu de l’expedition de l’Egypte, j’efisse fait celle de l’Ir- 
© Jande !’ 

The hopes of foreign assistance were passing away, but the 
United Irishmen had great resources in their numbers and 
organization, and Lord Edward was of the utmost moment to 
them. He might have fled. Lord Clare (in him a solitary trait 
of magnanimity !) was anxious that he should effect his escape. 
‘ Let this young man,’ he said, ‘begone. The ports shall he open 
‘to him.’ But Lord Edward felt that the fortunes of Ireland 
and his own were set upon the same cast. He therefore resolved 
to stay, and encounter every chance, until the moment of simul- 
taneous insurrection should arrive. From Mr Murphy’s, after 
a fortnight, he removed to Mr Cormick’s, another feather-mer- 
chant in Thomas Street, and between this and the residence of a 
Mr Moore, a few doors distant, contrived to pass his time safe 
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from detection till about the first week in May. There he led a 
life of incaution, which seems to have been one of the chief defects 
in his character. He dined every day in a circle of noisy and rash 
associates, who had free access to him. This conduct was of a 
piece with the indiscretion displayed by him in his journey as a 
delegate from the Irish Union to France. Happening, we are told, 

to meet a lady who had been the ci-devant mistress of a colleague 
of Mr Pitt’s, “he, witha spontaneous openness of communication, 
intimated to her all that was going forward. At Cormick’s and 
Moore’s he was surrounded by a body of convivial confederates, 
who probably limited their love for their country to their liba- 
tions. This infatuated carelessness is the more surprising, when 
we consider that his name was now the only stay of the conspi- 
racy. In the first week of May it was decided by the United 
Irishmen that a general rising should take place before the end of 
the month; Lord Edward was to raise the standard of revolt in 
Leinster ; and it was arranged that the forces of the three coun- 
ties, Dublin, Wicklow, and Kildare, should move in an advance 
on the capital, under his command. Thus his life became every 
day more precious. The government issued a proclamation on 
the 11th of May, offering L.1000 for his apprehension. The 
conspirators saw that any farther delay would be destructive of 
their hopes, and fixed the night of the 23d May for a general 
rising through the whole kingdom. Lord Edward was to have 
been at its head ; but for him there was reserved another destiny. 
We shall here give Mr Moore’s graphic account of the events 
which immediately preceded the catastrophe to which we are fast 
approaching :— 


‘On the 17th, Ascension Thursday, Murphy had been led to expect 
his noble guest would be with him ; but, owing most probably to the 
circumstance I am about to mention, his lordship did not then make 
his appearance. On the very morning of that day, the active town- 
major, Sirr, had received information that a party of persons, suppo- 
sed to be Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s body-guard, would be on their 
way from Thomas street to Usher’s island at a certain hour that 
night. Accordingly, taking with him a sufficient number of assist- 
ants for his purpose, and accompanied also by Messrs Ryan and 
Emerson, Major Sirr proceeded, at the proper time, to the quarter 
pointed out, and there being two different ways (either Watling- 
street, or Dirty-lane) by which the expected party might come, divi- 
ded his force so as to intercept them by either road. 

‘ A similar plan having happened to be adopted by Lord Edward's 
escort, there took place, in each of these two streets, a conflict between 
the parties ; and Major Sirr, who had almost alone to bear the brunt 
in his quarter, was near losing his life. In defending himself with a 
sword which he had snatched from one of his assailants, he lost his 
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footing and fell ; and had not those with whom he was engaged been 
much more occupied with their noble charge than with him, he could 
hardly have escaped. But, their chief object being Lord Edward's 
safety, after snapping a pistol or two at Sirr, they hurried away. On 
rejoining his friends, in the other street, the town-major found that 
they had succeeded in capturing one of their opponents, and this pri- 
soner, who represented himself as a manufacturer of muslin from 
Se otland, and whose skilfully assumed ignorance of Irish affairs indu- 
ced them, a day or two after, to discharge as innocent, proved to have 
been no other than the famous M‘Cabe, Lord Edw ard’ s confidential 
agent, and one of the most active organizers in the whole confederacy. 

‘ On the following night he was brought from Moore's to the house 
of Mr Murphy, —Mrs Moore herself being his conductress. He had 
been suffering lately from cold and sore throat, and, as his host 
thought, looked much altered in his appearance since he had last seen 
him. An old maid-servant was the only person in the house besides 
themselves. 

‘ Next morning, as Mr Murphy was standing within his gateway, 
there came a woman from Moore’s with a bundle, which, without say- 
ing a word, she put into his hands, and which, t taking for granted that 
it was for Lord Edward, he carried up to his lords hip. It was found 
to contain a coat, jacket, and trowsers of dark green edged with red, 
together with a handsome military cap, of a conical form. At the 
sight of this uniform, which, for the first time, led him to suspect that 
a rising must be at hand, the fears of the : alre ady nervous host were 
redoubled; and, on being desired by Lord Edward to put it some- 
where out of sight, he carried the bundle to a loft over one of his 
warehouses, and there hid it under some goateskins, whose offensive- 
ness, he thought, would be a security against search. 

‘ About the middle of the day, an occurrence took place, which, 

from its appearing to have some connexion with the pursuit after 
himself, excited a good deal of apprehension in his lordship’s mind, 
A sergeant-major, “with a party of soldiers, had been seen to pass up 
the street, and were, at the moment when Murphy ran to apprize his 
guest of it, halting before Moore’s door. This suspicious circum- 
stance, indicating, as it seemed, some knowledge of his haunts, start- 
led Lord Edward, and he expressed instantly a wish to be put in some 
place of secrecy ; on which Murphy took him out on the top of the 
house, and laying him down in one of the valleys formed between the 
roofs of his w arehouses, left him there for some hours. During the 
excitement produced in the neighbourhood by the appearance of the 
soldiers, Lord Edward's officious friend, Neilson, was, in his usual 
flighty and inconsiderate manner, walkin g up and down the street, 
saying occasionally, as he passed, to Murphy, who was standing in his 
gateway,—“:Is he safe ?”—“ Look sharp.” 

* While this anxious scene was passing in one quarter, treachery,— 
and it is still unknown from what source,—was at work in another. It 
must have been late in the day that information of his lordship’s hiding- 
place reached the government, as Major Sirr did not receive his in- 
structions on the subject till but a few minutes before he proceeded 
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to execute them. Major Swan and Mr Ryan (the latter of whom vo- 
Junteered his services) happened to be in his house at the moment; 
and he had but time to take a few soldiers, in plain clothes, along with 
him,—purposing to send, on his arrival in Thomas street, for the 
pickets of infantry and cavalry in that neighbourhood. 

‘To return to poor Lord Edward ;—as soon as the alarm produced 
by the soldiers had subsided, he ventured to leave his retreat, and 
resume his place in the back drawingroom, where, Mr Murphy 
having invited Neilson to join them, they soon after sat down to 
dinner. The cloth had not been many minutes removed, when Neil- 
son, as if suddenly recollecting something, hurried out of the room 
and left the house ; shortly after which, Mr Murphy, seeing that his 
guest was not inclined to drink any wine, went down stairs. Ina 
few minutes after, however, returning, he found that his lordship had 
in the interim gone up to his bedroom, and on following him thither 
saw him lying without his coat upon the bed. There had now 
elapsed from the time of Neilson’s departure not more than ten 
minutes, and it is asserted that he had in going out left the hall 
door open. 

‘Mr Murphy had but just begun to ask his guest whether he would 
like some tea, when, heariag a trampling on the stairs, he turned 
round and saw Major Swan enter the room. Scarcely had this officer 
time to mention the object of his visit when Lord Edward jumped 
up, as Murphy describes him, “ like a tiger” from the bed, on seeing 
which Swan fired a small pocket-pistol at him, but without effect ; 
and then turning round short upon Murphy, from whom he seemed 
to apprehend an attack, thrust the pistol violently in his face, saying 
to asoldier who just then entered—“ Take that fellow away.” Almost 
at the same instant Lord Edward struck at Swan with a dagger, 
which it now appeared he had had in the bed with him; and imme- 
diately after, Ryan, armed only with a sword-cane, entered the room, 

‘ In the meantime, Major Sirr, who had stopped below to place 
the pickets round the house, hearing the report of Swan’s pistol, 
hurried up to the landing, and from thence saw within the room Lord 
Edward struggling between Swan and Ryan, the latter down on the 
floor weltering in his blood, and both clinging to their powerful adver- 
sary, who was now dragging them towards the door. Threatened as 
he was with a fate similar to that of his companions, Sirr had no 
alternative but to fire, and aiming his pistol deliberately, he lodged the 
contents in Lord Edward's right arm, near the shoulder. The wound 
for amoment staggered him; but as he again rallied, and was pushing 
towards the door, Major Sirr called up the soldiers ; and so desperate 
were their captive’s struggles that they found it necessary to lay their 
firelocks across him before he could be disarmed or bound so as to 
prevent further mischief.’ 

Lord Edward was conveyed in an open sedan chair to the 
Castle, where the papers found upon him were produced and 
verified. He bade a gentleman ‘ break tenderly to his wife’ 
what had happened ;—thence he was removed to Newgate. All 
access to him was, until a short period before his death, denied 
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to his brother and his nearest relatives. ‘Are you aware, my 
‘ lord,’ said his brother, Lord Henry F itzgerald, to Lord Cam- 
den, ‘ of the comfort, of the happiness of seeing well-known faces 
‘ round the bed of illness, and the cruelty of the reverse? or 
¢ have you hitherto been so much a stranger to the infirmities of 
‘ this mortal life as never to have known what it was to feel joy 
‘in pain, or cheerfulness in sorrow, from the pressure of a 
¢ friend’s hand, or the kind look of relations ?’? He suffered con- 
siderable torture from the wound which he had received; and 
his hearing that Ryan, whom he had stabbed, had died, caused 
—to use Lord Henry’s expression—‘ a dreadful turn in his 
mind.’ Clinch, one of his fellow conspirators, was executed 
before the prison ;—he asked what the noise was, and on the 
Ath of June, 1798, expired. The incidents of his death-bed 
are told with a simple pathos by Lady Louisa Conolly in a 
letter to Mr Ogilvie, dated 4th June, 1798. 


‘ My dear Mr Ogilvie,—At two o’clock this morning our beloved 
Edward was at peace ; and, as the tender and watchful mercy of God 
is ever over the afflicted, we have reason to suppose this dissolution 
took place atthe moment that it was fittest it should do so. On Friday 
night a very great lowness came on, that made those about him consider 
him much in danger. On Saturday he seemed to have recovered the 
attack, but on that night was again attacked with spasms that subsided 
again yesterd: 1y morning. But in the course of the day Mrs Pakenham 
(from whom I had my “constant accounts) thought it best to send an 
express for me. I came to town, and got leave to go with my poor 
dear Henry to see him. 

‘ Thanks tothe great God! our visit was timed to the moment that 
the wretched situation allowed of. His mind had been agitated for 
two days, and the feeling was enough gone not to be overcome by the 
sight of his brother and me. We had the consolation of seeing and 
feeling that it was a pleasure to him. I first approached his bed; he 
looked at me, knew me, kissed me, and said (what will never depart 
from my ears), “ It is heaven to me to see you!” and shortly after, 
turning to the other side of his bed, he said “ ] can't see you.” I went 
round, “and he soon after kissed my hand and smiled at me, which I 
shall never forget, though I saw death in his dear face at the time. I 
then told him that Henry wascome. He said nothing that marked sur- 
prise at his being in Ireland, but expressed joy at hearing it, and said, 
«“ Where is he, dear fellow ?” 

‘ Henry then took my place, and the two dear brothers frequently 
embraced each other, to the melting a heart of stone; and yet God 
enabled both Henry and myself to remain quite composed. As every 
one left the room, we told him we only were with him. He said, 
«“ That is very pleasant.” However, he remained silent, and I then 
brought in the subject of Lady Edward, and told him that I had not 
left her until I saw her on board; and Henry told him of having met 
her on the road well. He said, “ And the children too ?—She is a 
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charming woman :” and then became silent again. That expression 
about Lady Edward proved to me, that his senses were much lulled, 
and that he did not feel his situation to be what it was: but, thank 
God! they were enough alive to receive pleasure from seeing his 


brother and me. Dear Henry, in particular, he looked at continually 
with an expression of pleasure. 


‘ When we left him, we told him, that as he appeared inclined to 
sleep, we would wish him a good night, and return in the morning. He 
said, “ Do, do ;” but did not express any uneasiness at our —s him. 
We ace ordingly tore ourselves away, and very shortly after Mr Garnet 
(the surgeon that attended him for the two days, upon the departure 
of Mr Stone, the officer that had been constantly with him) sent me 
word that the last convulsions soon came on, and ended at two o'clock, 
so that we were within two hours and a half before the sad close to a 
life we prized so dearly. He sometimes said, “ I knew it must come 
to this, and we must all go;” and then rambled a little about militia, 
and numbers; but upon my saying to him, « It agitates you to talk 
upon those subjects,” he said, “ Well, I won't. 

‘I hear that he frequently composed his dear mind with prayer,— 
was vastly devout, and, as late as yesterday evening, got Mr Garnet, 
the surgeon, to read in the Bible the death of Christ, the subject picked 
out by himself, and seemed much composed by it. In short, my dear 
Mr Ogilvie, we have every reason to think that his mind was made up 
to his situation, and can look to his present happy state with thanks 
for his release. Such a heart and such a mind may meet his God! 
The friends that he was entangled with pushed his destruction forward, 
screening themselves behind his valuable character. God bless you! 
The ship is just sailing, and Henry puts this into the post at Holy- 
head. Ever yours, L. C.’ 


Mr Moore has gathered a quantity of panegyric on Lord Ed- 
ward from various sources ; but the best praise of him, in his 
personal capacity, is to be found in the letters in which such fine 
proof-impressions of his character are contained. The emotions 
expressed by his kindred on his death, and which are preserved 
in a correspondence published by Mr Moore, quite confirm the 
view of his disposition, which is presented by his own letters. 
Every word written by his relatives gushes with anguish for his 
loss. They are indeed 

‘ Epistles wet 
With tears that trickled down the writers’ cheeks.’ 

All concur in representing the features of his private charac- 
ter as of the most perfect symmetry, and wrought by Nature 
out of her brightest and most polished materials. His biographer 
has drawn his character with that skill and delicacy of which 
he is known to be so eminent a master. ‘ Of his mind and 
‘ heart,’ says Mr Moore, ‘ simplicity was the predominant fea- 
‘ ture, pervading all his tastes, habits of thinking, affections, 
‘and pursuits; and it was in this simplicity, and the singleness 
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‘of purpose resulting from it, that the main strength of his 
‘manly character lay. Talents far more brilliant would, for 
¢‘ want of the same clearness and concentration, have afforded 
‘a far less efficient light. It is Lord Bacon, I believe, who re- 
¢ marks, that the minds of some men resemble those ill-arranged 
¢ mansions, in which there are numerous small chambers, but no 
‘ one spacious room. With Lord Edward the very reverse was 
‘ the case—his mind being to the whole extent of its range thrown 
‘ open, without either partitions or turnings, and a direct single- 
‘ness as well of power as of aim being the actuating principle 
‘of his understanding and his will.’ After observing, that 
‘ another quality of his mind, both in action and in the counsels 
‘ connected with it, which gave Lord Edward the advantage over 
‘men far beyond him in intellectual resources, was that disin- 
‘terested and devoted courage, which, rendering self a mere 
‘ cipher in his calculations, took from peril all power to influence 
‘ his resolves, and left him free to pursue the right and the just, 
‘ unembarrassed by a single regard to the consequences ;’—Mr 
Moore remarks, that the self-will which was mixed up in his 
disposition, and which had a tendency to settle into obstinacy, was 
counteracted by the natural gentleness of his disposition ; but 
that while his sweetness and generosity of temper corrected this 
defect, the great efficacy of this quality in giving decision to the 
character was manifested by the perseverance with which, 
through all the disappointments and reverses of his cause, he 
continued not only to stand by it firmly himself, but what—de- 
spondingly as he must often have felt—was far more trying, to 
set an example of confidence in its ultimate success for the en- 
couragement of others. 


‘ We have seen,’ says Mr Moore, ‘how unshrinking was the pa- 
tience, how unabated the cheerfulness, with which he was able to per- 
severe under the continued frustration of all his plans and wishes. The 
disappointment, time after time, of his hopes of foreign succour, might, 
from the jealousy with which he regarded such aid, have been easily 
surmounted by him, had he but found a readiness, on the part of his 
colleagues, to ‘second him in an appeal to native strength. But, while 
the elements bafiied all his projects from without, irresolution and 
timid counsels robbed him of his chosen moment of action within ; till, 
at last,—confirmatory of all his own warnings as to the danger of 
delay,—came that treachery by which the whole conspiracy was vir- 
tually broken up, their designs all laid open, and himself left, a fugitive 
and a wanderer, to trust to the precarious fidelity of persons trembling 
for their own safety, and tempted by the successful perfidy of others, 
—with hardly one of those colleagues remaining by his side on whose 
sagacity he could rely for help through his diffic ulties. 

‘ Still, as we have seen, he persevered, not only firmly but cheerfully, 
conceiving his responsibility to the cause to be but increased by the 
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defection or loss of its other defenders. After the appearance of the 
proclamation against him, some of his friends, seeing the imminent 
peril of his position, had provided some trusty boatmen (like those 
through whose means Hamilton Rowan had escaped) who undertook to 
convey him safely to the coast of France. But Lord Edward would not 
hear of it;—his part was already taken. Submitting with heroic good- 
humour to a series of stratagems, disguises and escapes, far more for- 
midable to a frank spirit like his than the most decided danger, he 
reserved himself calmly for the great struggle to which his life was 
pledged, and which he had now to encounter, weakened, but not dis- 
mayed,—* animatus melits” (as Cicero says of another brave cham- 
pion of a desperate cause) “ quam paratus.” 

‘ While such were the stronger, and, as they may be called, public 
features of his character, of the attaching nature of his social qualities 
there exist so many memorials and proofs, both in the records of his 
life and, still more convincingly, in those bursts of sympathy and sor- 
row which his last melancholy moments called forth, that to expatiate 
any further on the topic would be superfluous. 

‘ Among those traits of character which adorned him as a member 
of social life, there is one which, on every account, is far too important 
not to be brought prominently forward in any professed picture of 
him, and this was the strong and pure sense which he entertained of 
religion. So much is it the custom of those who would bring discredit 
upon freedom of thought in politics, to represent it as connected in- 
variably with lax opinions upon religion, that it is of no small import- 
ance to be able to refer to two such instances as Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald and the younger Emmet, in both of whom the freest range of 
what are called revolutionary principles was combined with a warm 
and steady belief in the doctrines of Christianity. 

‘ Thus far the task of rendering justice to the fine qualities of this 
noble person has been safe and easy,—the voice of political enemies, 
no less than of friends, concurring cordially in the tribute. In coming 
to consider, however, some of the uses to which these high qualities 
were applied by him, and more particularly the great object to which, 
in the latter years of his life, he devoted all their energies, a far differ- 
ent tone of temper and opinion is to be counted on; nor are we, even 
yet, perhaps, at a sufficient distance from the vortex of that struggle 
to have either the courage or the impartiality requisite towards judging 
fairly of the actors in it.’ 


Mr Moore discusses, with singular ability, the right which 
belongs to suffering to offer resistance to oppression ; and endea- 
vours to define the boundaries at which endurance not only 
ceases to be a duty, but degenerates into degradation. We do 
not think it necessary to follow him in this somewhat intricate 
investigation of the prerogatives which appertain to the people. 
These knotty disputations receive in practice their prompt solu- 
tion from the sword, which furnishes a ready process of demon- 
stration to those who, having once engaged in such an enter- 
prise as that recorded by Mr Moore, seldom give much reflection 
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to the problems in morality, by which their proceedings are vin- 
dicated or condemned. The work before us ought to be perused 
with a view very different from that which a mere theorist in 
rebellion might be disposed to take. It contains facts far more 
admonitory and instructive, than the very ingenious reasonings 
and eloquent expatiations which are interwoven, with great skill, 
in the texture of the narrative; and instead of supplying mere 
ruminations to an essayist on the abstractions of obedience, 
suggests a series of solemn anticipations, and gives rise to many 
an awful thought on the present condition and future destinies 
of Ireland. 

We shut these volumes, and ask ourselves what have we seen ? 
—Almost an entire nation involved in a conspiracy against its 
government, and with men of high station, daring intrepidity, 
great abilities, and unalterable resolution, at its head. A plot was 
framed and carried on without detection, until it had embraced 
countless thousands in its compass. A secrecy unexampled in 
the annals of silence was preserved; and a purpose, familiar 
to the thoughts of millions, did not, for a considerable period, 
reach the knowledge, and scarcely awoke the suspicions of those 
to whose vigilance the public safety had been committed. The 
whole machinery of insurrection was ready; and had a few days 
more elapsed, armies would have started up in every province, 
the peasantry would have risen to a man, the capital would 
have been seized, and the entire government, with all the insti- 
tutions that sustain it, would in all likelihood have been over- 
thrown. It was then that chance, operating upon baseness, com- 
municated information, which rendered—what might otherwise 
have been a revolution—a rash and hopeless insurrection. A 
blow was struck at the heart of the gigantic confederacy, which 
laid it prostrate, and the remaining struggles were no more than 
its expiring convulsions. The chiefs of the enterprise,—all the 
men of talent and of influence—had been swept away ; and the 
subsequent display of wild and unavailing courage which was 
made by a tumultuous peasantry, answered no other end, than to 
suggest how much they might have effected if under the control 
of genius, and aided by a foreign power. Many think, that, 
if these half-armed rebels, who were sometimes on the point 
of victory, (for example, at New-Ross,) had won a single battle, 
the consequences might not have been limited to a larger effusion 
of blood,—that a portion of the gentry would then have manifest- 
ed feelings, which they had the prudence to conceal, and that a 
very different result might have ensued. We think it, however, 
clear, that the lips of Reynolds had sealed the fortunes of Ireland. 
But it was scarcely more than casualty that opened them,—nor 
was this the only instance in which a large obligation was due 
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by England, to causes which are to be regarded as fortuitous. 
Had we stood upon the beach, when the mighty armament which 
Wolfe Tone had persuaded the Republican government to equip 
for Ireland, sailed from the port of Brest, and seen it dropping 
from the horizon, in which not a single English sail appeared, 
what would have been our calculations of probability; and how 
highly should we now appreciate that propitious tempest, which, 
in her hour of dreadful need, became the auxiliary of England ? 
We cannot look back to these events without awe. It makes us 
dizzy to contemplate the gulf on whose verge we stood, and into 
which it was mere accident that saved us from irretrievable pre- 
cipitation. But if that retrospect be so fearful, let us bear in 
mind that our onward progress (and it becomes us to look for- 
ward) may lie through passes not less dangerous and slippery, 
and where chances equally fortunate may not supply us with a 
hold. 

Turning from the past to the present state of Ireland, we 
cannot disguise from ourselves, that there are still to be found 
in that country materials on which the spirit of adventure may 
find an opportunity to work. The settlement of the Catholic 
question has, indeed, removed the chief ground of just complaint 
from the national mind; but in the fierce struggle which Ireland 
made for liberty, what a deep and black deposit of inveterate 
antipathy and of pernicious passion was made in the national 
character, and how much time must elapse, and how judicious 
ought to be the measures devised for its removal! If the 
people of Ireland were organized in 1798 for the forcible extor- 
tion of their demands, it should be recollected, that since then 
another and a still more extensive and compact organization 
has been, for upwards of thirty years, in progress, in that coun- 
try of confederacies; and that while the former carried in itself 
the materials of its ready dissolution, (for the league was one of 
oaths,) the latter, which is the result of habits, and has grown 
up out of events, and not out of sworn compacts, has a far 
deeper and more lasting foundation. True it is, that the Roman 
Catholic legislature (the strange and unexampled association) is 
no longer in bodily existence, but its spirit is not extinct, and 
its effects have not passed away. The precedent remains; 
and the people remember, what a government may be apt to 
forget, that they are in a great measure indebted for success to 
themselves. They feel that their rights were wrenched from 
the hand that so long withheld them; and they recollect the 
engine by which they forced domination to let them go. There 
is now, indeed, no regular society to minister the weekly ex- 
citement to the craving of the national mind; but thereis a 
press as active and as ably wielded as it was before; there are 
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everywhere occasional meetings, where the functions of agita- 
tion are faithfully discharged; there is a great intellectual cor- 
poration, the Catholic priesthood, left unconnected and uncon- 
ciliated ; there is in every parish a man of great influence, who 
has no motive to exercise it for the maintenance of the esta- 
blished order of things; there is a strong, but, we are convin- 
ced, an unfounded suspicion, in the minds of the great majority 
of the nation, that an undue preference is to be exercised in fa- 
vour of one sect, and that the ancient ascendency is to be still 
maintained in its monopoly. 

We have mentioned some of the evils incidental to the condi- 
tion of Ireland, and which, it should be remembered, are the 
result of a long misgovernment ;—and it may be naturally asked, 
what remedies we propose for their removal. We have no spe- 
cific. The disease which has got, by an injudicious treatment, 
into the constitution, can only yield to moral alteratives of a 
gradual and perhaps a slow operation. Occasional tentative 


measures of local and isolated improvement, will effect little, if 


any thing, for the general national amelioration; and nothing 
largely and permanently useful will be accomplished, except by 
a comprehensive system, to be applied, without irregularity or 
deviation, not only for the management of affairs, but the miti- 
gation of passions. 

Wide as that plan which embraces the welfare of millions 
must of necessity be, its outlines may be sketched in a short 
sentence. Adapt the institutions of Ireland to the character, the 
habits, the feelings, and, we will even add, the prejudices, of the 
Irish people. Are those institutions at this moment in that state 
of fortunate conformity? We might go through a variety of 
details, but there is a little word, (an epitome in itself,) which 
will save much expatiation. It is a word of small compass, but 
of ample meaning,—it drops in a single syllable from the tongue, 
but suggests a long train of thought to the mind. That caba- 
listic word, the Church, is one which must ere long be frequently 
heard in the House of Commons; and we may here set it down, 
as connected beyond every other, with those anomalies, whose 
continuance is incompatible with the happiness of Ireland. We 
would not touch the sacred foundations of the Establishment, 
but we would reduce its golden pinnacles, else they may fall in. 
To other topics, we do not think it necessary at present to ad- 
vert. Ireland stands in need of no ordinary remedies ; but it is 
better to submit to the incommodities, and even risks, by which 
they may be attended, than, by perseverance in a system which 
must be admitted to be unnatural, expose ourselves to the greater 
perils, of which the shadows may be found in ‘ the Life and 
* Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’ 
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pater's well-known and admirable work, though perfectly 

satisfactory and conclusive as far as it goes, is yet defective in 
this, that it does not attempt to disprove the atheistical doctrines 
of those whom the author opposed. His edifice, however stately 
and solid, is somewhat obscured by the rubbish which has 
been permitted to exist around it. To give complete satisfac- 
tion to a student of any system, it is not only essential that the 
doctrines advocated should be ably supported, but that every 
opposing doctrine should be shown to be untrue. The great 
merit of the work before us, consists in its containing an 
acute and satisfactory examination of the doctrines alluded to, 
combined with many forcible illustrations of the line of argu- 
ment adopted by Paley; and in its presenting a comprehensive 
view of the whole province of Natural Theology. 

In every philosophical discussion, it is of importance to ascer- 
tain the nature of the evidence of which the question is susceptible. 
Raymond Lully invented a machine, consisting of various con- 
centric and movable circles, by means of which every question 
in physical and metaphysical science might, as he fancied, be 
satisfactorily solved. Nothing more was necessary than a little 
manual labour. We laugh at a conception so irrational and so 
ridiculous. Absurd, however, as is the notion of solving philo- 
sophical problems by mechanical inventions, it is scarcely less 
absurd to apply to any subject of disquisition a species of evi- 
dence of which it is incapable. We might as reasonably apply 
the laws of sound to explain the phenomena of sight; or, as 
Brown, in his refutation of Shaftesbury, says, take a candle 
to a sundial to see how the night passes. Dr Crombie, there- 
fore, after unfolding the causes of atheism, and examining the 
absurd hypotheses which have been offered to explain the con- 
struction of the universe without the intervention of intelli- 
gence, has prefaced his argument with a view of the various 
kinds of evidence, and the subjects to which they are severally 
applicable; in order that the enquiry may be thus placed on 
its only proper and solid basis. 

The question of Deity being a question of fact, and all meta- 
physical reasoning, in his sense of the term, being confined to 
the immutable relations of our abstract ideas, he contends, as 
a necessary consequence, that metaphysical evidence is wholly 
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foreign to the subject. His views upon this point will be 
understood by attending to his observations on the reasonings 
of Dr Clarke. 

The proposition of the atheist is, that there is no first cause, 
but that the universe is an infinite succession of causes and 
effects. Clarke endeavoured to prove, by metaphysical argu- 
ments, that an infinite succession of causes and effects is impossi- 
ble and absurd. He reasoned thus: ‘ If we consider the endless 
‘ progression as one series of dependent beings, it is plain, Ist, 
‘ that it has no cause of its existence ab extra, because the series 
‘ contains within itself every thing that ever was; and, 2dly, 
* that it has no cause of existence within itself, because not one 
‘ individual of this series is self-existent or necessary. And 
‘ where no part is necessary, the whole cannot be necessary, 
‘ Therefore, it is without any cause of its existence.’ 

That this series has no cause of its existence ab eztra, is evi- 
dent, because nothing exterior to it exists. Is it equally clear, 
that because no one term of the series is self-existent, the series 
cannot exist ? Is self-existence in any of the terms necessary to 
the being of such series? If so, by what argument is this demon- 
strated? Though there is no self-existent term, is not every 
term necessarily existent as necessarily resulting from the term 
preceding ?* And let us travel backward through myriads of 
terms, we shall be still as remote from a limit, or a beginning, 
as when we set out. An opponent may admit, that there is no 
self-existence in respect to form, in any of the terms; nay, he 
will deny that there can be any; but he denies, at the same 
time, that the series is impossible, because this self-existence is 
excluded ; and he may call on the theist to disprove its possibility 
by any argument which does not proceed on a petito principii. 

It will not escape the observation of the attentive reader, that 
Dr Clarke speaks, of the series, as a whole, and on this concep- 
tion, chiefly, his argument hinges. But is this allowable ? Does 
not the term whole imply limits ? And can that have any bound- 
ary, which is acknowledged to be infinite ? Will the adversary 
admit, that an infinite series, of which all the terms are of equal 
magnitude, can be considered, as a whole? A mathematical 
series, decreasing ad infinitum, may be regarded as a whole,— 
being equal to a definite quantity ; each descending term of the 
series approaching nearer to pure nihility than the preceding 








* The atheist maintains the eternity of matter. The argument, 
therefore, refers to a series of changes and forms. 
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term; but in a series of equal magnitude, this comprehension 
under one whole is inadmissible. Eternity cannot be compassed. 

There is another view of this argument. Self-existence 
may be considered in two lights: Ist, in respect to matter; and, 
2dly, in respect to form. The atheist, as has been already 
remarked, admits that there is no self-existence in respect to 
form. He allows that no animal, no vegetable, no plant, no 
system, could have come into existence per se, but that they 
derive their formal being from pre-existing causes ; and he con- 
tends that this succession of forms, has extended backwards 
through the immeasurable ages of eternity. But he maintains 
that the elements of matter are self-existent; and that the self- 
existence of matter is a sufficient foundation for an infinite suc- 
cession of formal existents. If it be contended, that every one 
of the terms is dependent, and therefore the whole dependent ; 
it is answered as before, first, that an infinite series of equal 
magnitudes cannot be- comprehended under a whole; and next, 
that what may be predicated of every individual term of such a 
series, may not be predicable of the series itself. Man, as an 
individual, is mortal; but there is no absurdity, it may be 
maintained, in supposing that the race is immortal. Each 
generation, itself preceded by numberless other generations, 
produces, before it becomes extinct, another generation; and 
thus the species may be continued through eternity. Every 
term of the series is an effect, and therefore dependent on a 
preceding cause, and yet the series may not be caused. As 
from a present cause may arise an infinitude of effects ad 
post, so there may have been an infinity of causes ab ante, prece- 
ding the present effect. Each term must be an effect ; and each 
term had for its cause an antecedent term. ‘ Accordingly,’ 
says Dr Clarke, ‘ to the supposition of an infinite succession 
‘ of dependent beings, there is nothing in the universe necessary, 
‘ or self-existing. And if so, it was originally equally impossi- 
‘ble that from eternity there should nothing have existed. 
‘Then what determined the existence, rather than the non- 
‘ existence, of the universe? Nothing—which is absurd.’ 

Now, it may be asked, with what propriety does Dr Clarke 
suppose any origin or beginning, when by the hypothesis of 
the adversary, there was no beginning? The latter will not 
permit him to presume an origin; and he will ask, what he 
means when he speaks of a thing, as ‘ originally possible from 
‘eternity.’ Does not this notion involve a palpable contradic- 
tion? How is an origin reconcilable with eternity—that, which 
can have neither beginning nor end? If, in order to escape 
from this absurdity, it should be said, that the term origin 
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is intended to refer to a period prior to the world’s existence; 
the adversary will reply, that to assume that there was a time 
when the world, either in its chaotic, or digested form, did 
not exist, is to beg the question. The atheist denies that there 
ever was such atime; and maintains, that matter being self- 
existent, nothing was necessary to determine its existence. 

The argument is instituted to prove, that a series of causes 
and effects, infinite ab ante, is impossible; and sets out with as- 
suming, that the series had a beginning, or that there was a 
time, when it did not exist. This is surely a palpable instance 
of reasoning in a circle. 

* An infinite chain,’ says Paley, ‘can no more support itself, 
‘ than a finite chain.’ ‘An opponent,’ says Dr Crombie, § would 
‘assent to this proposition, but might he not deny, that the 
‘cases are analogous? A chain cannot support itself, because 
‘ it is acted upon by a power exterior to itself; it obeys the law 
‘ of gravitation. But there is no external power, by which the 
‘supposed infinite chain of causes and effects can be moved 
‘or disturbed. The very notion, that it requires support, 
‘implies the absurdity of an effect without a cause. The 
‘ analogy is clearly false, and the argument inconclusive.’ 

Dismissing, then, all such arguments, which, as Cudworth 
observes, beget more of doubtful disputation and scepticism, 
than of clear conviction and satisfaction; the question may be 
rested on the moral and physical phenomena of nature: —the 
eternity of the world is irreconcilable with facts. We have, 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, sufficient evidence, that 
our system is not framed for an eternal duration. Whether we 
assume that the planetary motions are ascribable to the impulse 
of particles filling all space, or to an ethereal fluid, or to any 
other material medium, it is undeniable that these motions 
must suffer a gradual retardation ; and the destruction of the 
system inevitably follows. It is acknowledged by La Place, 
that light alone, if there were no other fluid, must, by reason 
of its continual resistance, together with the gradual but inces- 
sant diminution of the solar mass, whence this fluid is perpe- 
tually issuing, in time destroy the planetary arrangements. 
And, in utter inconsistency with his own sceptical hypothesis, 
he states, that a reform, which implies a reformer, will, at some 
period or other, be necessary in our system. Now, if it thus 
appears that our system must come to a termination, it neces- 
sarily follows that it had a beginning. For, as a system which 
has been from eternity, must, in its essence and construction, be 
everlasting, so, a system which must come to an end, must have 
had a commencement. If there be causes now in operation 
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which must ultimately derange our globe, with all its vegetable 
and animal beings, it is evident that these must have had an 
origin; and as no cause, purely mechanical or chemical (the 
only causes which could operate before the production of organ- 
ized forms), could produce an organized being, their origin can- 
not be referred to the agency of an unintelligent principle. 

The author, in the prosecution of his argument, lays down 
two propositions. ‘ Whenever we find order and regularity 
‘ obtaining, either uniformly, or in a vast majority of instances, 
‘where the possibilities of disorder are infinitely numerous, 
‘we are justified in inferring from this fact, an intelligent 
‘cause. ‘It may be asked,’ says Dr Crombie, ‘ What is the 
‘ ground of this belief ?, Why do we infer intelligence from order 
‘and regularity? Is the conclusion founded in reason, or is it the 
‘ result of experience—the inference is immediate and irresistible; 
‘ the perception is as clear, and the conviction as strong, as that 
‘a less number cannot be equal toa greater; certainly, in many 
‘ cases, as strong, as an immeasurable preponderance of evidence 
‘can produce. It is intuitively obvious, that, out of any given 
‘number of equally possible results, the chance of one taking 
‘ place in exclusion of the rest, must be as one to the number of 
‘others. Our belief, therefore, that a given one will not take 
‘ place by accident, must be more or less strong, as the others are 
‘more or less numerous; and, where an indefinite number on 
‘one side is opposed to unity on the other, to believe that unity 
‘ will, not only in one instance, but in an indefinite number of 
‘similar instances, be accidentally the result, is much the same 
‘as to believe that unity is equal to infinity.’ The ground which 
Mr Hume assigns for our belief in such cases, and the hypothesis 
of Spinoza, advocated by Sir William Drummond, that order 
and disorder have no real existence, are here examined with 
candour and acuteness. Dr Crombie’s second proposition is 
thus stated:—‘ Wherever we find numerous occurrences of 
‘means, various and complicated, towards the production of 
‘ effects, we are justified in inferring an intelligent cause. These 
‘furnish conclusive evidence of design; and design necessarily 
‘implies the existence of intelligence.’ ‘ Whether this inference 
‘of skill and design from such occurrences of means to ends, 
‘all necessary and all contributing to the effect, be a deduction 
‘from experience, as some have supposed, or be the result of 
‘reasoning, as others have maintained, or is to be considered 
‘as a first principle, originating in what has been termed intel- 
‘ligence, or common sense, it is in theory, as well as in the 
‘conduct of common life, universally admitted. The sceptic 
* himself does not venture to controvert it.’ 
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The evidences of a powerful and intelligent cause, exhibited 
in the works of physical nature, are so numerous and so impres- 
sive, that the difficulty is, not where to discover them, but where 
to make the most interesting and striking selection. They may 
be drawn from the planetary system, from the construction of 
our globe, from the structure and instincts of animals, from the 
mutual adaptation of these to the circumstances in which they 
are placed, and from the complicated modes in which they are 
furnished with air, water, and the appropriate aliments, and 
the means provided for the continuation and separation of the 
several species. 

Among the most striking proofs of concurrences of means 
to ends, may be specified the atmospheric fluid, so essential to 
the existence of every organized being. In order to fit it for 
the purpose of vegetable and animal life, it must possess the 
following qualities :—Ist, It must have gravity. 2d, Elasticity, 
3d, The elasticity must be perfect. 4th, The elasticity must 
be unalterable. 5th, The fluid must be invisible. 6th, It 
must be compressible. 7th, Incondensible by any cold into 
a liquid state. 8th, The two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, of 
which it is composed, must constantly bear the same ratio to 
each other. 9th, There must be a continual supply; in other 
words, what is vitiated by respiration, and other causes, must 
be purified and restored. 10th, It must be universally present. 
Here, then, are ten indispensable requisites. That all these 
should concur by chance, by a blind necessity, or any unintelli- 
gent cause whatever, is morally impossible. 

The structure of the human frame, considered merely as a 
piece of mechanism—its complicated organization—the delicate 
constitution of its internal frame—its external protection, by a 
close integument against the noxious influence of the atmosphere 
on the naked muscle—its power of producing its like—its abi- 
lity to renovate itself, every particle being removed, and replaced 
several hundred times in the course of an ordinary life—the pro- 
vision of certain automatic powers, constantly in action for our 
preservation, whether asleep or awake, and the existence of vo- 
luntary powers which act only when required—its capacity of 
repairing its own injuries, and its self-motive power, present 
such adaptations of means to ends, that it seems impossible for 
a rational mind to draw any other than one conclusion, too ob- 
vious to require to be stated. 

Our natural instincts, and our intellectual constitution, com- 
prehending our perceptive, rational and active powers, whether 
viewed in detail, or as constituting a whole, by which Man is sus- 
tained, and by which he arrives at Science and Philosophy, 
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afford evidence, if not so obvious and striking as that which his 
organization presents, yet, certainly, not less conclusive, of a de- 
signing cause. This bianch of the argument is supported in a 
manner at once clear and forcible. 

1. In the infant, three senses of the five are only requisite at first, 
and these three are from the first developed ;—the senses of sight 
and hearing, by which an adult animal discerns distant objects 
and avoids distant enemies, would be useless to a child which 
could not remove itself from approaching injuries. Surely, it 
can only be the result of design, that the senses which are im- 
mediately necessary at birth are then bestowed, while the others, 
which would at that time be of no utility, are delayed. Is it 
the characteristic of chance to consult utility, or of unintelli- 
gence to discriminate between things requisite and things super- 
fluous ? 

2. Through the medium of the senses we are made suscepti- 
ble of all impressions of pleasure and pain; but this is not suffi- 
cient for our safety ; for unless we had the power of avoiding 
evil, and pursuing good, our senses would make us only the 
passive and helpless subjects of surrounding contingencies. To 
prevent this, we are endowed with the faculty of perception, by 
which we distinguish the causes of our sensations, and thus learn 
what to shun and what to seek. 

3. But to perceive sensations and their causes would avail us 
little, if the impressions produced vanished immediately with 
the objects causing them. All our pleasures would be momen- 
tary, all our pains unavoidable. At each instant, we should be 
surprised by some accident, or overwhelmed by some evil which 
we could not avoid. We need a power which shall store up the 
past for the benefit of the future; and with the necessity, we 
find the remedy, in the faculty of memory. Without this won- 
derful aid, life would not only be unsafe but a torment. All 
the endearing sympathies of kindred, of love and friendship, 
would be momentary. The parent would be a stranger to his 
child—the husband to the wife—the ‘ old familiar faces,’—the 
household hearts, once our own, would be to us as those visions 
of the fantasy which are seen and forgotten in an hour, and 
man would look in vain for comfort in this gloom of solitude. 
Our existence is confined to the present moment—memory 
connects it with the past. The operations of memory are 
80 common, that the miraculousness of the power is lost in its 
familiarity : where does the idea of a past sensation or percep- 
tion remain which, for years, has vanished from the mind? 
Surely the capacity of travelling back through the years we 
have left behind us, and to bring them in combination with the 
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moments now present, is a power so wonderful, that to suppose 
it to be the production of senseless matter, seems a moral absur- 
dity. 

i. In order to make the faculty of memory as perfect as pos- 
sible, it is aided in its functions by two other powers ;—Curio- 
sity, by which we are stimulated to acquire knowledge; and 
Attention, by which memory is strengthened. Here, then, we 
have a combination of means to ends totally inexplicable on the 
hypothesis of the atheist. 

5. The remembrance of the past is of value, chiefly as afford- 
ing some insight into the future. Something more than memory 
is wanting to render that faculty realiy useful to man. Memory 
may record the past faithfully, and we may feel fully assured, 
that, in the same actual circumstances, the same effect has uni- 
formly been produced; but how do we know, that the same 
regularity will continue to obtain?—that an object which has 
hitherto imparted pleasure, will still be accompanied with a si- 
milar sensation, and not by pain. Experience can only apply 
to the past; and reason, in our early years, cannot come to 
our aid, if reason could solve the question. Our mental con- 
stitution would be imperfect were we not guarded against the 
uncertainty of the future from a mere knowledge of the past. 
By a salutary provision in his very nature, man instinctively 
associates one and the same cause with one and the same 
effect, and irresistibly is forced to believe that in all times 
the same antecedents will be followed by similar consequents, 
Thus, there is a principle within him which gives value to his 
experience by rendering it conducive to his safety and his 
happiness. That this principle is an instinctive one, inde- 
pendent of experience, and forming a part of our nature, is 
evident from the fact, that the infant, nay, the animal, act upon 
it; both believing that the same object will produce the same 
sensations. It requires no inductive process in the child to shun 
those objects which once caused pain, and seek others which 
once afforded delight. If all difficulties and changes were to be 
met by a syllogism, and avoided by reason alone, the proverbial 
uncertainty and shortness of human life would be a mockery ; 
mankind would be lost before they arrived at the age of reason 
but for the existence of this principle. 

6. So numberless are the impressions made upon our senses, 
that the mind would be overwhelmed with their infinite variety,. 
unless it were provided with some means of collecting and clas- 
sifying them. Here, as elsewhere, there is the same attention 
to supply the want by the faculty of generalization ; individual 
impressions are classed according to their similarity or dissimi- 
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larity ; and the largest quantum of that experience, so necessary 
to our very existence, is thus attained by a mental compendium. 
It is only associated with this power, that the capacity of speech 
is of such vast utility to man; and it is by the combination of 
the bodily organs with the intellectual faculty that man ascends 
from individual facts to the sublimest conclusions of science and 
philosophy. 

7. With these powers is man guarded against external enemies, 
but what shall preserve him from himself? how scrutinize his 
own heart, investigate the secret springs of his actions, examine 
his governing motives, learn his predominant propensities, dis- 
cover where he is vulnerable, and where he is strong—in a word, 
how shall he acquire the most important of all knowledge, that 
of himself ? If our senses are so many defences to guard us from 
the ten thousand dangers without us, there is within us a mar- 
vellous faculty—reflection—by which the mind takes cognizance 
of its own states, and is as indispensable to our innocence, our 
virtue, and our happiness, as the sensation of pain is to our safety. 
To crown all, the power of reason, or the discursive faculty, 
is bestowed on us for the acquisition of knowledge of superlative 
importance to the happiness of the individual, and the progres- 
sive improvement of the race. Whatever fruths or facts percep- 
tion communicates, consciousness discloses, testimony establishes, 
memory records, or common sense teaches, form the subject of 
our individual judgments ; and from these judgments the discur- 
sive faculty deduces general truths, and enlarges the sphere of 
human knowledge. 

8. If we direct our attention to the active powers of the mind, 
they present us with the same evidence of design and intelli- 
gence as those faculties already mentioned. The very existence 
of powers which impel us to action, when superadded to others 
which procure knowledge, is an argument for their being deri- 
ved from an intelligent cause. Knowledge, unaccompanied with 
action, or its application to useful purposes, would be of no 
value. To desire good is a law of our nature; and to know 
wherein that good consists, and how to attain it, we have the 
rational faculty to direct our judgments. Passion and appetite 
are eager for gratification ; reason controls their impetuosity, and 
tempers their ardour; directing them to those objects, and re- 
straining them within those bounds, which are necessary to real 
and permanent enjoyment. The adjustment of a regulating to 
a moving power, in the construction of a machine, does not more 
clearly demonstrate intelligence and design, than the aptitude 
of reason to govern the movements of passion and appetite, which 
would blindly urge us to detrimental pursuits and excessive in- 
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dulgence. The soul of man is the subject of hopes and fears, of 
pains and pleasures, desires and aversions: these are not only na- 
tural to him but essential, coming in aid of his intellectual facul- 
ties, sweetening life when duly regulated, criminal only when ex- 
cessive. Memory records past pleasures. This is not sufficient; 
we possess therefore the desire to re-enjoy them, for what would 
be the use of a perception of pleasure if there were no desire to 
seek it? The object capable to impart it would exist in vain. 
We might have been so framed that the perception of pleasure 
should have been unaccompanied by any desire to seek it ; nay, 
had a blind necessity been the cause of existence, so far from 
there being any pleasurable emotions, each object might have 
impressed our organization with agony ;—the light might have 
burned the eyes, sound have made the ear ache, each sense 
might have been an inlet to pain, and each feeling of the soul 
burdensome to life. Why is it not so? How happens it that 
the atheist’s blind necessity should have acted so that by our 
very nature we avoid pain and pursue pleasure? There is, says 
Dr Crombie, a wonderful luck in the chance of the atheist, and 
a surprising method in his omnipotent necessity. 

Our desires are as numerous as the objects which yield us 
pleasure are multiplied ; and each is so manifestly adapted to the 
well-being of man in his individual and social character, that it 
is impossible to avoid shutting our eyes to this wise and bene- 
volent adjustment of means to ends exhibited in us. The desire 
of life is necessary to the continuance of our being—the desire 
of knowledge to our advancement in art and science. The love 
of fame, of superiority, of wealth, are in themselves neither 
virtuous nor vicious; under due regulation they promote indivi- 
dual enjoyment, and the common good. Even hatred and resent- 
ment are natural, and necessary to man in some stages of bar- 
barism. The solitary savage is protected by these passions from 
the tyranny of his kind. Hatred to vice is an auxiliary to virtue; 
indignation is natural, and is virtuous when turned against hypo- 
erisy, villainy, and tyranny. To enquire why such affections 
are given us, is vain ; it is sufficient to show that they tend to good 
when not abused. They exhibit no anomaly, and our mental 
constitution is in perfect accordance with the plan of physical 
nature; both are sustained by a succession or combination of 
contrarieties, and physical commotions and moral perturbations 
alike tend to settle into an equilibrium. 

If we examine the benevolent affections of our nature, they 
strongly proclaim their origin from a good and intelligent 
source. Man, as a solitary being, would never attain either 
knowledge or virtue. It is by associating with his fellows that 
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he arrives at wisdom, and power, and moral perfection. But 
without the social and sympathetic affections, society could not 
exist. To fit him for communion with his fellow men, he posses- 
ses these affections; and, as a motive to cultivate them, their exer- 
cise is accompanied with one of the most gratifying pleasures of 
which our nature it susceptible. Without this motive the in- 
stinct might be less active; without the affections society could 
not exist; without society knowledge and virtue would be unat- 
tainable ; and without these acquirements man would be a 
wretched and pitiable creature. This chain of dependent and 
connected circumstances furnishes evidence of design. A review 
of the active principles of our nature leads us to the same im- 
portant conclusion. We are gifted with no instinct, endowed 
with no passion, born with no appetite, which is not necessary 
to our individual preservation, our moral improvement, or our 
social enjoyment. And while, like conflicting principles in the 
physical world, they necessarily jar one with another, and pro- 
duce commotion,—feeling being opposed to feeling, passion to 
passion, and reason striving to direct and control their energies, 
yet by an established law, which can be ascribed to nothing but 
wisdom and design, and to which all the discordant elements of 
nature are subjected, these perturbations, evidently exceptions 
to the general rule, are made to issue in that equilibrium, in 
which consists the tranquillity and harmony of the system. 

The next division of the subject is that embracing the enquiry 
as to the existence of a presiding power. This is a subject in 
which the consistent theologian can find little or no difficulty. 
The notion entertained by some of the ancient sages, that the con- 
cerns of man are too insignificant for the notice of the eternal and 
exalted Sovereign of the universe, he dismisses as irrational. 
Whatever it was not beneath the dignity of the Divine Being 
to create, it cannot derogate from his dignity to preserve. The 
notion, too, of a Providence embracing only the more import- 
ant concerns of the system, he rejects as inconsistent with the 
attributes of benevolence and omnipresence. The omniscience 
of the Deity implies a universal superintendence ; and whether 
the system be governed by laws established at its formation, 
or by the continued agency of the Creator, we must conclude, 
unless we assent to a contradiction, that no evil can take place 
unseen by an Omniscient eye. To attribute an imperfect provi- 
dence to an all-perfect being, would be an absurdity. The oc- 
casional anomalies and seeming frustrations of the Divine coun- 
sels which led Cudworth to adopt the doctrine of a plastic 
nature, can be regarded by the rational and consistent theist in 
no other light than as varieties ordained by the same wisdom 
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by which the usual course of nature is sustained. The excep. 
tions, as well as the conformities to the general law, are equal- 
ly the appointments of the Supreme Being. Such is the outline 
of Dr Crombie’s view of the doctrine of Providence. 

The question respecting the nature of man as a being purely 
material, or as constructed of two distinct substances—one mae 
terial, and the other not material—is next discussed at great 
length, and closed with the following passage, which presents a 
clear and striking summary of the author’s conclusions :—* Man 
‘ in every stage and condition of his being, is occupied with sen- 
‘ sible objects. These at all times engage his chief attention. In 
‘ his earliest and rudest state of existence, he thinks of nothing 
‘ but providing for the necessities of corporeal nature. Of his 
‘ mental constitution he is profoundly ignorant. Seeing nothing 
* around him but matter, and its changing forms, he has no con- 
* ception of the possibility of any other than material substance, 
‘ If surrounding phenomena should impress him with the belief 
‘ that there are beings superior to himself, he imagines them to 
‘be corporeal. He entertains no apprehension of any existent, 
‘ which is not visible or tangible. He is a materialist. As his 
‘experience, however, extends, he becomes more and more 
* acquainted with the qualities and properties of physical ob- 
‘jects. Ages elapse before he proceeds beyond the limits pre- 
‘ scribed by external sense. But, as he advances in knowledge, 
‘ his curiosity is proportionably excited ; and, acquiring in the ad- 
* vancement of society, more leisure for reflection, he begins to 
© look inward to his own mind, and mark with attention what 
* passes there. When he becomes acquainted with its various fa- 
* culties, and what they are capable of accomplishing, observing 
‘ also the subserviency of the body to the government of the will, 
* he perceives that his mental powers are so unlike to the qualities 
‘ and properties of gross matter, that they must belong, he con- 
* cludes, to something of a more refined character than brute 
* material substance. Unable, however, to divest himself of the 
‘ notion that nothing can exist which may not be seen or touch- 
‘ed, he forms a conception of some attenuated matter, some 
‘aerial being, by whatever name it may be called, whether 
‘soul, or breath, or spirit, which lives and thinks within him. 
‘ It is still, however, material; and he perceives, on reflection, 
‘that the difficulty, though apparently diminished, is not re- 
‘moved. He is thence led to proceed one step farther, and to 
‘ conclude, that the simple indivisible being, which he believes 
‘ himself to be, can have no resemblance to matter, which is 
* composed of parts. 

* Immaterialism, then, it would seem, is not the doctrine of 
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¢a rude and uncultivated mind. It is the result of examina- 
‘tion and reflection. It can obtain only when philosophy has 
‘shed her light over the constitution of man as an intelligent 
‘being; and wherever it does obtain, it is an infallible evidence 
‘ of considerable progress in metaphysical science. 

‘ The hypothesis of materialism is what man, guided by sense 
‘only, naturally adopts—a hypothesis, which his continual 
‘communication with material objects, has a natural tendency 
‘to suggest and to recommend. 

‘It is its inadequacy, however, to explain the phenomena of 
‘Mind, that reduces the philosopher to the necessity of main- 
‘taining that they cannot belong to a material substance. He 
‘feels the difficulties which attend the adoption of this alter- 
‘native; but they are the difficulties arising from the limitation 
‘of his perceptions to sensible objects. He presumes not to 
‘say what the soul is; but he is persuaded that it is not mate- 
‘rial. He denies it to be a property or an effect, and affirms it 
‘to be a substance and a cause, imperceptible indeed by cor- 
‘poreal organs, but known, through internal sense and reflec- 
‘tion, by its powers and properties, as matter is known through 
‘external sense, by its sensible qualities. Of neither substance, 
‘in abstract, can we form any conception.’—Vol. II. p. 451. 

The last chapter is devoted to the Doctrine of a Future State ; 
but we cannot afford room for any abstract of it. We beg, in 
conclusion, to recommend the work, as presenting a useful 
course of instruction on the all important subject to which it is 
devoted. 


Art. VIIL—The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, M.A.R.A, 
The former Written, and the latter Edited by Joun Know es, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1831. 


Ww: feel indebted to Mr Knowles for this publication. Fuseli’s 
life was certainly not an eventful one, nor has the biogra- 
pher done much towards supplying the place of that source of 
interest by tracing very minutely the progress of his mind, the 
gradual formation of his views, and those triumphs over the diffi- 
culties of his art, which are to the painter what the struggles of 
active life are to other men. Indeed, it does not appear that 
many materials exist which could have been available for such 
a task. His literary correspondence was not extensive ; nor does 
he seem to have indulged much in the description of his own feel- 
ings and impressions, which, considering his natural frankness 
and exuberant self-esteem, rather surprises us. But though the 
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account of his life will not add much to our acquaintance with 
his inner man, still it contributes something, and that plainly and 
perspicuously enough, towards our picture of his outward pre- 
sence and habits; and we are glad to think, that one who, for 
nearly half a century, has exercised an influence over British 
art, both by precept and example, will not sink into the grave 
without a more enduring record than the passing echo of news- 
paper criticism. 

Henry Fuseli or Fuéssli (for such was his family name, 
though, in deference to English ears, he altered it when he came 
to England) was born at Zurich in 1741, and was destined by 
his father for the church. He manifested very early a predilec- 
tion for drawing and also for entomology, but his passion for 
drawing his father did every thing in his power to repress, con- 
ceiving that his chance of success in the church depended on his 
exclusive attention being devoted to his theological and classical 
studies. But ‘there is no armour against fate :’—the studies 
which young Fuseli did not venture to pursue openly, he indulged 
insecretly, purchasing with his small allowance of pocket-money, 
candles, pencils, and paper, in order to make drawings when his 
parents believed him to be in bed, which he afterwards disposed 
of to his companions. Nay, sometimes he had the boldness while 
his father was reading to him in the evenings the sermons of 
Gitz or Saurin, to employ his pencil at the other end of the table, 
concealing his drawing with his hand. The more effectually to 
disguise his employment, he learned to use his left hand for the 
purpose, and the practice rendered him ambidextrous during his 
life. Even at this early age his sketches, many of which are still 
preserved, indicate the bent of his mind. They are chiefly on 
classical and mythological subjects of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, or occasionally scenes of broad humour and caricature. The 
models to which he principally looked, the sketches of Christo- 
pher Maurin, Ringli, Ammann, and other masters of Zurich, 
although displaying freedom of hand, were not likely to give 
him very exalted notions of form, and accordingly a general 
clumsiness pervades the figures in his earlier sketches, which, 
however, in other respects display an inventive fancy, and much 
skill in telling the story which it is his object to represent. 

His theological studies, which, though not altogether conge- 
nial to his views, he continued to pursue, introduced him in- 
to the society of Lavater, and many other men afterwards emi- 
nent in German literature. Having acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of English, French, and Italian, he read much and on all 
subjects. From the novels of Richardson and the passionate 
reveries of Rousseau, he passed to the infinite variety of Shak- 
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speare, and the gloomy and majestic visions of Dante. In reading 
the Scriptures, which he did diligently, the classics, or the mo- 
dern historians, his attention was always most attracted by inci- 
dents or expressions out of the ordinary course, and these, while 
they took root in his imagination, were soon embodied by his 
pencil. For the abstract sciences, however, he had always an 
utter distaste: ‘ Were the angel Gabriel,’ he would say, ‘sent 
‘to teach me mathematics, he would fail in his mission.’ 

In due time Fuseli entered into holy orders. Pulpit oratory 
was not at that time in a very palmy state in Zurich: the field 
of theological instruction being pretty equally apportioned be- 
tween scholastic and dogmatic discussions, the mystic language 
of Moravianism, and the vulgar effusions of those who courted 
popularity by a mélange of religion, anecdote, and grimace. The 
efforts of Klopstock, Bodmer, Zimmerman, and others, to intro- 
duce a better style of preaching, had produced but little effect. 
Accordingly, Fuseli’s opening discourse, which was modelled 
on the sermons of Saurin, but with something of the more in- 
flated language of Klopstock, though it pleased his literary 
friends, who predicted his future success, seemed to have been 
coldly enough received by the Zurich public. 

Au incident which shortly afterwards occurred, in which 
Faseli displayed more of the zeal of a youthful reformer, than 
the prudence and caution which was expected from the profes- 
sion he had chosen, prevented those anticipations from being 
fulfilled, if, indeed, they were ever likely to be so. Indignant 
at the conduct of the high land-bailiff, Grebel, to whom many 


) acts of tyranny and oppression were ascribed, on what Fuseli 
' considered to be good authority, he, after addressing him with- 
: out effect on the subject in an anonymous letter, wrote a pam- 
: pilet, in conjunction with his friend, Lavater, entitled, the * Un- 
c ‘just Magistrate, or the Complaint of a Patriot ;’ in which they 
. exposed, in glowing terms, the acts of oppression of which he 
. had been guilty. The Council of Zurich, struck with its man- 
1 liness of tone, and with the facts which it detailed, intimated, 
b that if the author would avow himself, the matter should receive 
h immediate attention. On this Faseli and Lavater immediately 

stepped forward, acknowledged the pamphlet, and courted en- 
“ quiry. The result of the investigation was to establish the 
a charges to the full extent; and the guilty magistrate only escaped 
< punishment by absconding from Zurich. But, though by this 
we spirited act, Fuseli and the physiognomist were for a time 
all abundantly popular, the powerful family of the accused evinced 
ate great irritation against them; and their friends, thinking it 
ee prudent, even in this free city, to allow the matter to blow over, 
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rather than bid defiance to their hostility, suggested that they 
should for a time retire from Zurich. 

Accompanied by Professor Sulzer, a name well known in 
the literature of Germany, they successively visited Augsburg, 
Leipzic, and Berlin. The colossal figure of St Michael (the 
work of a Bavarian sculptor, Reichel) over the gateway of the 
arsenal at Augsburg, produced a remarkable effect on the mind 
of Fuseli, and became for a time his standard of taste, super- 
seding the clumsy forms which he had been accustomed to de- 
lineate, after the Swiss masters. The change appears evi- 
dently in the designs, which, while at Berlin, he made for his 
friend Bodmer’s poem of ‘ Noah,’ many of which display a consi- 
derable improvement in style, though still greatly deficient in 
correctness of drawing. The English ambassador at the Court 
of Berlin, Sir Andrew Mitchell, struck with the abilities of Fuseli, 
who had been introduced to him, proposed that he should 
accompany him to England ; offering him his interest and assist- 
ance in a project which had for some time engaged the atten- 
tion of Sulzer, and other literary men of Germany, namely, the 
establishment of a regular channel of literary communication 
between that country and England. Fuseli embraced his offer, 
and arrived in England in 1763. 

His avocations were at first entirely literary. He was exten- 
sively engaged in translation ; and, by great industry in labour- 
ing for the booksellers, contrived to maintain himself respectably, 
without the necessity of availing himself of the pecuniary assist- 
ance which his friends were ready to offer. His leisure hours 
only were devoted to drawing and etching. The even tenor 
of these pursuits was only for a short time interrupted by his 
undertaking the situation of travelling tutor to the son of Lord 
Waldegrave, who was about to visit the Continent. This con- 
nexion, however, did not subsist long. Some demonstrations of 
obstinacy and disobedience on the part of the pupil, provoked 
the tutor to visit the delinquency with a blow; and perceiving, 
of course, that after this his instructions were not likely to be 
of much service to the young nobleman, he immediately resigned 
the situation, and returned to England. He used afterwards to 
observe to his friends, ‘ The noble family of Waldegrave took 
* me for a bear-leader, but they found me the bear.’ 

On his return to England, the formation of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and the general impression as to the patronage and 
encouragement likely to be bestowed on art, awakened more 
vehemently than ever his wish to become a painter. An inter 
view which he soon afterwards had with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
decided his wavering views. Having shown him a portfolio of 
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drawings, and some small etchings from the Bible, with one on 
a large scale from Plutarch, ‘ Dion seeing a female spectre 
‘sweep his hall,’ Sir Joshua, struck with the style, grandeur, 
and original conception of his works, asked him how long he 
had been from Italy, and on learning from him that he had 
never been there, expressed his surprise and admiration at his 
progress. He concluded by remarking, that ‘ were he at Fu- 
‘seli’s age, and endowed with the ability of producing such 
‘works, if any one were to offer him a thousand pounds a-year, 
‘on condition of being any thing but a painter, he would not 
‘ hesitate to reject the offer.’ 

Thus flattered and encouraged, Fuseli applied himself ear- 
uestly to drawing, and, by Sir Joshua’s recommendation, after- 
wards tried oil colours. His first pieture, ‘ Joseph interpreting 
‘the dreams of Pharaoh’s butler and baker,’ drew from Reynolds 
the observation, that he might, if he pleased, be a colourist as 
well as a draughtsman. After some assiduous preparation in 
England, Fuseli resolved to visit Rome, which he did in 1770. 























































Dr Armstrong, then in indifferent health, had at first intended 
to be his companion ; but however well he may have been ac- 
quainted with the art of preserving health, that of preserving 
Z temper was equally unknown to himself and Fuseli; their sea 
. voyage to Geneva was a scene of altercation, and they finally 
; quarrelled about the pronunciation of an English word, and 
” parted ; Fuseli pertinaciously maintaining that a Swiss had as 
. good a right to judge of the correct pronunciation of English as 
oo a Scotchman, | ; ; 

sig At Rome his course of study somewhat differed from the one 
rd usually pursued. He copied comparatively little, though he 
Fe studied carefully the paintings of Raphael, and other great mas- 
‘of ters of Italian art, and still more carefully the works of Michael 
-" Angelo, and the remains of antiquity. Yet he did not dream 
ng, away his time, like Barry, in mere speculation on their princi- 
* ples ; his: hand as well as his head were constantly occupied ; 
ned his practical power increased with the refinement of his taste, 
~ and the settlement of his principles; so that, before he left Rome, 
ook § the boldness and grandeur of his drawings struck the Italian 

artists with astonishment. ; 

son _A nervous fever interrupted his studies, and led him to re- 
and § ‘Sit his native country before his return to England. When 
nore Be arrived, he found West in possession of perhaps the highest 
ters | Zeputation as an historical painter. At no time of his life did 
olds, Fuseli admire W est; for though he admitted his mechanical 
io of skill in composition, the cold laboured character of his pic- 





tures, his deficiency in invention, and timidity in drawing, 
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revolted him ; nor could he ever bring himself to think or speak 
of him as a great artist. Fuseli’s first pictures after his return,— 
‘ Ezzelin,’ ‘ Satan starting from the touch of Ithuriel’s lance,’ 
and ‘ Jason appearing before Pelias, to whom the sight of a man 
‘ with a single sandal had been predicted fatal,’ at once raised 
him, in the opinion of the best judges, to the highest rank in the 
art. They were shortly afterwards followed by the celebrated 
picture of the Nightmare, one of his most popular and most 
characteristic efforts, which, when exhibited in 1782, at once 
aroused public attention. We need not describe a subject, so 
generally known from the prints, (by the sale of which alone 
Fuseli admitted he had made upwards of L.500,) and by the 
verses of Darwin. These paintings were rapidly followed by 
two pictures from Macbeth, the Weird Sisters, and Lady Mac- 
beth walking in her sleep, both most favourable specimens of 
his manner; impressive and dignified, but without that taint of 
exaggeration which deforms too many of his paintings. The 
Shakspeare Gallery, for which he executed eight large pictures, 
on subjects the most dissimilar, raised his character for versa- 
tility of powers. The public could not but admire the rich 
variety of fancy which could pass with such facility and success 
from grave to gay, from broad farce to su limity and terror; 
now bringing before us the spells of Prospero, the airy grace of 
Ariel, the grotesque hideousness of Caliban ; and now the still 
more evanescent beauties of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
transparent, and almost impalpable as that moonlight ray which 
enlightens so many of its scenes ;—anon transporting us to the 
blasted heath with Macbeth, or to the platform of Elsineur 
with Hamlet and the buried majesty of Denmark ;—to the 
court of Lear, where Cordelia receives her sentence of exile 
from her father’s lips, or to the wild revelries of Eastcheap with 
Henry and Falstaff. 

Nor was his attention during this period of exertion confined to 
his own art. He contributed many valuable suggestions and criti- 
cal remarks on Cowper’s Iliad—many reviews of works on his- 
torical or poetical subjects to the Analytical Review—corrected 
and superintended the publication of his friend Lavater’s phy- 
siognomical work—translated his Aphorisms on Man—cultivated 
the acquaintance of men of letters and science :—married, and 
kept up a strange Platonic flirtation with Mary Woelstoncroft, 
whose attentions, by the way, became at last so obtrusive, that 
she had the boldness to visit Mrs Fuseli, and to announce her 
wish to become an inmate in her family ; and the fact that she 
could not live without the satisfaction of seeing and conversing 
daily with her husband, This candid but alarming confession, 
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it may easily be imagined, immediately led to a total suspen- 
sion of all intercourse between the parties. 

In 1790, he became a member of the Academy, and project- 
ed the magnificent scheme of a Gallery of Pictures from Mil- 
ton, resembling the Shakspeare Gallery, but with this differ- 
ence, that all the paintings were to be executed by himself. 
His expectations of success from this enterprise were high; 
much higher, in fact, than those of his friends, or than was 
justified by the issue. While this gigantic undertaking was 
proceeding, he painted the well-known picture of Catiline’s 
Conspiracy for Mr Seward, and four pictures for Woodmason’s 
Illustrations of Shakspeare ; two from the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and two from Macbeth; of which the latter, Macbeth 
with the Witches at the Caldron, appears to have been his 
favourite. In speaking of it to Mr Knowles, who became the 
purchaser of it, he observed, ‘ Here you have one of my best 
‘ poetical conceptions. When Macbeth meets with the witches on 
‘the heath, it is terrible, because he did not expect the super- 
‘natural visitation; but when he goes to the cave to ascertain 
‘his fate, it is no longer a subject of terror; hence, I have 
‘endeavoured to supply what is deficient in the poetry. To say 
‘nothing of the general arrangement of my picture, which, in 
‘composition, is altogether triangular, (and the triangle is a 
‘mystical figure,) I have endeavoured to show a colossal head 
‘rising out of the abyss, and that head Macbeth’s likeness. 
‘What, I would ask, would be a greater object of terror to you 
‘if, some night, on going home, you were to find yourself sit- 
‘ting at your own table, either writing, reading, or otherwise 
‘employed? Would not this make a powerful impression on 
‘your mind ? With the sources of terror, indeed, and particu- 
larly of the supernatural, Fuseli was well acquainted, and his 
observations on such objects, are invariably appropriate, and 
often profound. 

Alone and unassisted, (save by the pecuniary advances of 
six of his friends,* who were to receive repayment in pictures ; or 
from the proceeds of the exhibition,) he completed the Milton 
Gallery in 1799. It consisted, at first, of forty pictures, to 
which six others were afterwards added, many of them of the 
largest size, and embracing equally, like those of the Shakspeare 
Gallery, scenes of human and supernatural interest, of beauty, 
tenderness, and grandeur. As a whole, it will always remain 
the proudest monument of Fuseli’s genius; for though indivi- 


* Messrs Coutts, Lock, Roscoe, G. Thoms, Seward, and Johnson. 
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dual compositions were liable to the charge of exaggeration and 
distortion, and the female forms of his pictures were pretty gene- 
rally assailed as voluptuous, rather than dignified and graceful, 
yet the union of epic majesty in the general design, with dra- 
matic spirit in the details, the power of drawing and variety 
of composition which it displayed, left, on the whole, a more 
powerful, certainly a far more unmixed impression, of ability 
on the mind, than the strange blending of excellence, medio- 
crity, and positive wretchedness, which had been exhibited by 
the Shakespeare gallery. What artist in Great Britain, at the 
time, save Fuseli, would have attempted, and with success, 
such subjects as Death and Sin bridging Chaos, the Vision of 
the Lazar-house, or the fine conception of Melancholy, in the 
very title of which, as given in the descriptive catalogue, there 
is Poetry: ‘ Melancholy, with the attendant genii of Grief and 
‘ Terror at her feet, and behind her the shadow of Ugolino and 
‘ his Dead Son. The whole dimly illuminated by a moonbeam, 
Yet these conceptions, instinct as they were with genius, could 
not render the exhibition popular. Shakspeare is the poet of 
all ranks; the theatre has familiarized us with the creatures of 
his fancy ; we see them again on canvass, as old acquaintances, 
and delight to compare the ideas of the artist with our own; 
but Milton is the poet of the scholar, and the man of refine- 
ment, to many almost unknown, familiar only to very few. He 
appeals too little to ordinary sympathies, and confines himself too 
exclusively to the elevated and the terrible to be the favourite 
of the crowd. If Fuseli had been fortunate enough to anticipate 
Boydell and Macklin in the idea of a series of representations 
from Shakspeare, the result of the exhibition might have been 
very different. As it was, ‘ laudatur et alget’ might have been 
written over the door of his gallery in Pall- Mall. He was praised 
on all hands, specially patronised by the Royal Academy, but 
the proceeds of the exhibition did not defray its expenses. 
Over the remainder of his life we must hurry rapidly. In 
1801, he delivered his first three lectures at the Academy, with 
very general approbation; his energy and originality being 
well calculated to attract attention, though their effect was 
not a little impeded by the defects of his broad German pro- 
nunciation. In 1802, he took advantage of the peace of Amiens 
to visit Paris, and to examine the treasures of art which Bona- 
parte had carried off from the countries which he had over- 
run. Fuseli, who had viewed many of these in their original 
situations, was struck with the inferiority of their effect, when 
seen by the staring cross lights of the Louvre, and particularly 
after the process of cleaning, to which they had been subjected 
by the rude hands of picture-restorers. He made many obser- 
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vations on the collection, during his stay, of which he after- 
wards availed himself in his lectures. The recommencement of 
hostilities soon obliged him to return to England. In 1803, 
(being now 64 years of age,) he was elected Keeper of the 
Royal Academy, on which occasion, his old acquaintances, 
Northcote and Opie, both voted against him. ‘ But being con- 
‘ science-stricken,’ says Mr Knowles, ‘ not on account of his 
‘abilities, but from having received favours at his hands, they 
‘considered it right to call upon him the day after the elec- 
‘tion, to explain their motives.’ After having heard them, (and 
in their explanation they in some degree blamed each other,) he 
answered in his usual sarcastic manner: ‘Iam sorry you have 
‘taken this trouble, because I shall lose my character in this 
‘neighbourhood. When you entered my house, the one must 
‘have been taken for a little Jew creditor, the other for a bum- 
‘ bailiff, —so, good morning.’ 

To the British Institution, which was opened in 1806, he con- 
tributed some pictures, though his displeasure at the conduct of 
the members who had hesitated to exhibit his great picture of 
the Lazar-house, determined him never again to exhibit there. 
His Ugolino, as superior to Sir Joshua’s in point of drawing and 
truth of nature, as the latter excels it in colour and manual dex- 
terity, was finished in 1806, and naturally excited more praise 
and censure than almost any of his works. The death of Opie, 
in 1807, and the resignation of Mr Tresham, who had succeeded 
him in 1810, having left a vacancy in the professorship of painting, 
Fuseli was unanimously elected to the office, while he was allow- 
ed to retain that of Keeper of the Academy ; a law of the insti- 
tution, which prohibits the union of offices in one individual being 
expressly waved in his favour.. From this period, till his death, 
he continued his active and devoted attention to his art; con- 
stantly exhibiting at the Royal Academy, and displaying all the 
vigour and power of his very earliest days. The last picture 
exhibited by him in 1825, (Comus,) executed in the winter 
before his death, at the advanced age of 85, might be taken for 
one of the best performances in the vigour of life. From the 
year 1821, his health, formerly good, had begun to suffer ; 
friends who had long accompanied him on the journey of life, 
were rapidly disappearing from his side; and these successive 
strokes occasionally saddened and preyed upon his mind. As 
they dropped off one by one, he would exclaim, ¢ It is my turn 
‘next,’ and would advise his acquaintances to cultivate the 
friendship of men younger than themselves, that they might not 
be left without friends in their old age. He writes to the Countess 
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of Guildford, long a kind and sympathizing friend,) in 1821,) 
alluding to his journey back from Brighton, 


‘« Taciti, soli, e senza compagnia, — 


‘ We jogged on, though at a swifter pace than Dante and his 
‘ guides, sympathizing (one at least) with autumn’s deciduous 
‘ beauty, and whispering to every leaf the eye canght falling, 
© Soon shall I follow thee! Indeed, were it not for those I should 
© leave behind, I would not care, if now.’ 

That moment, however, did not arrive till 1825, during the 
early part of which he had lectured as usual, though with some 
abatement of his wonted energy, and had prepared some paint- 
ings for the ensuing exhibition. In the beginning of April, he had 
gone to visit the Countess of Guildford at Putuey Hill. While 
walking on the lawn with the Ladies North in the evening, and 
looking at the stars, which shone with great brightness, he said, 
(probably from some feeling of approaching illness), ¢ I shall 
* soon be among them.’ Next day he complained of indisposition, 
which increased so rapidly, that he found it impossible to remove 
to town, and in six days afterwards he expired ; his last moments 
being soothed by every comfort which the most attentive and 
unremitting kindness from the family of his noble hostess, or 
the most avxious sympathy on the part of his other friends, could 
impart. 

Fuseli had the advantage of making his appearance at a time 
when English art, though not at its very lowest level, had but 
partially emerged from the degradation into which it had sunk, 
when the stimulus which had been imparted to it by Rubens and 
Vandyke had lost its power. Portrait painting, which, after 
becoming more and more feeble and affected in the hands 
successively of Lely, Kneller, and Richardson, and reaching 
apparently its lowest deep in those of Hudson, had again been 
raised to comparative splendour by the fine taste and perse- 
vering study of Reynolds. Landscape, now the glory of the 
British school, had sprung up from absolute insignificance into 
a sudden yet not premature maturity in the classical, Claude- 
like compositions of Wilson,—the vigorous natural transcripts 
of Gainsborough, redolent of the woods and glades of Suf- 
folk, which had been his academy,—and the powerful moon- 
lights and sunrises of Wright of Derby. But historical paint- 
ing, notwithstanding a few respectable specimens from Sir Jo- 
shua’s pencil, apparently executed rather with a view to show 
that he was not ignorant of that higher branch of the art, 
than from avy genuine preference or enthusiasm for its gran- 
deur and beauty, remained an almost untrodden field. Much, 
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undoubtedly, might have been expected from the genius and 
vigorous execution of Mortimer, had they been regulated by 
taste, or directed into any better channel than that of a sketchy 
and superficial dexterity, and a boldness of drawing, in a certain 
class of subjects, which, when he attempted to transfer it to any 
other, might have been more justly characterised as impudence. 
But seduced at first by the wild and dashing ease of Salvator’s 
robber groups, his success in imitating his manner induced him 
to rest satisfied with this most imperfect and limited model ; 
while his inability to resort to nature as a standard of truth on 
such subjects, speedily and inevitably led to the most confirmed 
mannerism. Salvator, living for months among the wilds of the 
Abruzzi, the very haunts where robbers ‘ most do congregate,’ 
had no difficulty in correcting his sketches from the life; while, 
in the more orderly and civilized region of Middlesex, where the 
intercourse between the artist and the highwayman had not 
been placed on so familiar a footing, the English painter, obliged 
to patch up his assassins from imagination and the contents of 
his painting room, often produces groups which look like mere 
copies of starveling models, dressed up in fragments of armour, 
or overhung with the tattered rags and lumber of his pictorial 
wardrobe. And, at all events, for the quieter, deeper, less po- 
pular, but more essential qualities of historical painting, Morti- 
mer had but little feeling, nor has he left behind him any com- 
positions of that class which indicate more than mere ease of 
outline, and a certain savage grace in the general composition. 

A perfect contrast in all respects to Mortimer, was the me- 
thodical, correct, well-informed, and clever, but spiritless, West. 
With a respectable knowledge of all the branches of his art—a 
good draughtsman,'a tolerable colourist—with much skill in the 
mechanique of composition—as persevering and business-like as 
the other was wavering and disorderly, we should yet be inclined 
to rank him, as a man of genius, below his predecessor. A 
deadly coldness seems to be the characteristic of his compositions ; 
us Dogberry says of the deportment of the Watch, they are all 
very tolerable, and not to be endured. Breadth of space is vainly 
resorted to, to give grandeur; numbers are multiplied to give 
an appearance (for it is nothing more) of variety; for still one 
air, almost one physiognomy, pervades all his personages, hu- 
man and divine, as if (as a caustic, but, in this instance, judi- 
cious critic observed) a few favourite domestics had been the 
saints and demons of his necessities. 

What Reynolds, Mortimer, and West wanted, was exactly what 
Fuseli possessed ; a mind in all things aspiring only after the 


highest excellence, rich, inventive, original, stored with the 
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loftiest conceptions, though bordering on the overstrained and 
gigantic. ‘I do not wish to build a cottage,’ he had written 
when young in the album of a friend, ‘ but to erect a pyramid; 
and his life was a constant struggle to realize the aspirations of 
his youth. Considering painting as the material organ by which 
the mind was to be raised, elevated, and shaken, not as the hum- 
bler instrument of delighting and fascinating the eye, grandeur 
was the foundation on which he reared his style, and to which 
all other requisites were regarded as subordinate. The province 
of the supernatural—heaven and hell, angels, demons, the gor- 
geous scenes of ancient mythology, the grotesque revels of fairy 
land, the darker orgies of witchcraft andsorcery—every thing, 
in short, which, by its influence over our secret sympathy with 
the invisible and spiritual, was calculated powerfully to impress 
the mind with terror or pity, were the favourite subjects of his 
pencil. Hence he expatiated with delight among the gloomy crea- 
tions of Dante, the sublime visions of Milton, the magie phantas- 
magoria of Shakspeare, in every thing which passes the bounds 
of the visible diurnal sphere. Ugolino starving and apparently 
frozen into stone among his dying sons in the Tower of Hunger; 
Paolo and Francesco of Rimini tossed by the infernal blasts of 
the second circle; Satan rising from the sea of flame, or spread- 
ing his sail-broad vans for flight ; Death and Sin bridging chaos; 
the vision of the Lazar-house; the Deluge; the meeting with 
the Weird Sisters on the Blasted Heath; Richard starting from 
the apparitions of his victims; the sweeping Spectre which 
shook the mind of Dion after the assassination of Heraclides; 
the ghastly Chase in the Pine Forest of Pisa, immortalized by 
Boccaccio, Dryden, and Byron; the Nightmare ;—those scenes, 
in short, from which cautious mediocrity retires in terror, were 
precisely those to which he was attracted, as by a spell. 

In the treatment of such subjects, he adhered firmly to the 
practice of pitching every thing on an ideal scale, somewhat 
more vast and expanded than that of reality. The principle, 
that a certain degree of exaggeration was a requisite element 
in the loftier branches of historical composition, he appeared 
to have imbibed from the moment he first contemplated the 
St Michael of the Arsenal at Augsburg; it had been con- 
firmed by his assiduous study of Michael Angelo’s Patriarchs, 
Prophets, and Sibyls in the Sistine Chapel; of the colossal 
groups in the Last Judgment; and of the celebrated marble 
statues on Monte Cavallo, which, when at Rome, he used often 
to contemplate in the evening, relieved against a murky sky, or 
illuminated by lightning. Questionable as the principle may be, 
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as one of general application, its truth, in reference to those 
scenes in which he chiefly dealt, must be admitted by all who 
have examined his pictures. In depicting beings of an ideal 
world, and scenes of supernatural terror, exaggeration loses 
its repulsive effect; the gigantic forms which move or stalk 
across his hazy ond lurid skies, seem the fit inhabitants of the 
scene, and look only as if their forms were dilated by the magic 
atmosphere with which they are surrounded. 

His great command of hand, and facility of drawing, which 
enabled him, even in the minutest details, to do justice to 
his conceptions,* make the story of his pictures always clear 
and intelligible when it can be told on canvass; nor does mere 
facility of hand seduce him to supply deficiencies in invention, 
by crowding figures without meaning into his pictures, like 
Bassan, Paolo Veronese, and Pietro da Cortona, merely to afford 
scope for ornamental painting, the display of masses, or of bril- 
liant combinations of colour. To tell the story distinctly and 
forcibly is with him the primary, almost the sole requisite ; and 
his strong judgment enabled him in general to perceive, with 
almost intuitive accuracy, what was the precise and most signi- 
ficant moment of action to choose, and when all circumstances 
would best combine to raise to its height the particular emotion 
which it was his object to create. This tact equally pervaded 
his own practice, and his judgments on that of others. Speak- 
ing, for instance, of Northcote’s well-known picture of Hubert 
and Arthur, in which the young prince is represented kneeling 
at Hubert’s feet, while the latter stands with his hand pressed 
on his brow, evidently irresolute, and on the point of yielding 
to compassion, he observed, ‘ Northeote has chosen the wrong 
‘moment, for whoever looks at that hesitating Hubert, must see 
‘that the boy is safe, the danger past, and the interest gone. 
‘ He should have chosen the moment when Hubert stamps with 
‘his foot, and cries ** Come forth—do as I bid you;” and two 
‘ruffians should have appeared rushing in with red-hot irons. 
‘Then the scene would have been such as it ought to be— 
‘ terrible.’ 





* Fuseli had a great contempt for the practice of disguising the 
extremities of figures—a practice too common among artists more 
familiar with colouring than with drawing. Speaking of a_ historical 
picture of which some one at table was expressing his admiration, he 
observed, that he wondered how any one could talk of a man as a 
painter, who had crammed fifteen figures, besides a horse, into his 
canvass, and had given only three legs among them. 
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It must be admitted, however, that in many of his pictures 
there is a distortion and wildness in the attitudes, which is less 
defensible than his mere exaggeration of form. Size may give 
grandeur; but violence of action, in scenes such as those with 
which his pencil was chiefly conversant, uniformly destroys 
that impression ;—calmness, simplicity, severity of gesture, are 
their natural accompaniments. Legs and arms, which not only 
go sprawling off into infinitude, but are twisted into monstrous 
convolutions, or jerked out in the most abrupt and singular 
angles, and trunks bent into attitudes which rather resemble 
the caricatures of Spranger and Golzius, than the ¢ terribil via’ 


of Buonarroti, become doubly repulsive amidst the solemnity of 


the scenes in which they occur. A spirit in a bustle, an angel 
in an attitude, ademon who manifests the smallest anxiety about 
his person, are incongruities which the mind cannot pardon ; 
and instances of such errors, it cannot be denied, may be produced 
from his illustrations both of Milton and Shakspeare. It would 
be most unjust, however, to set this down as an invariable cha- 


racteristic of Fuseli’s compositions ; his best pictures are free of 


it; and that he could occasionally produce the most impressive 
poetical effects by the simplest means, his picture of the Ghost 
scene in Hamlet abundantly proves. Itis as superior to Retsch’s 
outline on the same subject, as Retsch’s illustrations generally 
are to the average run of the pictures in Boydell’s gallery. The 
figure of the Ghost—colossal, shadowy, yet instinct, as it were, 
with an inward and phosphoric gleam; the beard, ‘ sable-sil- 
‘ vered,’ which streams on the night air, like that of Michael 
Angelo’s Moses; his stalk—strange, uncouth, ghostlike, bor- 
dering on extravagance, but not impinging on it—is finely con- 
trasted with the violent, but natural, action of Hamlet, as he 
struggles to follow the armed form which waves him on towards 
the walls. The dark sky above, here and there broken up 
‘ by a faint shadow of uncertain light’ from the severing clouds, 
which mingles with the supernatural and misty halo that ema- 
nates from the figure of the king; the neighbouring sea, which 
is seen breaking and boiling behind the platform—all concur to 
give a most overpowering effect to this picture. Scarcely less 
striking is the scene on the blasted heath, where the withered 
hags, all with arms extended in one straight line, and with the 
same grinning ferocity, are pointing with their skinny and un- 
moving fingers at Macbeth; or the scene before the cell of 
Prospero, where Caliban, a conception of extraordinary power, 
with his arm convulsively extended, and his eyes gleaming 
with mingled hatred and terror, is writhing in anticipation 
of the rheums and aches with which Prospero is threaten- 
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ing him. It is the perfect simplicity, as well as originality 
of these compositions, which gives them so powerful a hold 
on the mind; it is the want of this quality, which in some even 
of the best of the Milton gallery impairs their general effect. 
Connected with this occasional distortion of attitude, is the un- 
due prominence of anatomical display in his forms, which, like 
those of the Tuscan artist, are too indiscriminately swelled out 
into cord-like ridges, or deepened into furrows; while, from the 
slight attention which he paid to drawing from the living model, 
his anatomy, when he has occasion to place his figures in atti- 
tudes with which he had not familiarized himself, either in the 
antique statues, or in the works of his Italian prototype, is not 
always strictly correct. 

Though he carried the terrible to its utmost limits, the purity 
of his taste prevents his deviating into the field of the horrible 
and disgusting—an error from which even Raphael and Poussin, 
and still more, many of the other Italian masters, are far from 
exempt. The atrocities which deform Raphael’s-picture of the 
martyrdom of St Feliciatas, and the loathsomeness of the Mor- 
betto, in which, instead of the moral effects of the plague, he 
has merely rendered palpable, as it were, the eflluvia of putre- 
faction—the similar mistake of Poussin, in his plague of the 
Philistines—the martyrdoms and scenes of torture in which Do- 
menichino and others too often indulge—he views with disgust. 
Even in his Lazar-house, where he necessarily treads on the 
very verge of the revolting, among 


¢ Numbers of all diseased ; all maladies, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, — 


he evades with such dexterity the dangerous or disgusting fea- 
tures of the scene, by exhibiting, not the loathsomeness of the 
hospital, but the loftier aspects of pain, madness, and mental 
agony, while obscurity rests on those distant recesses in which 
the more revolting forms of disease may be supposed to be con- 
cealed, that we confess we participate the surprise of the artist 
himself, when the British Institution at first hesitated to admit 
it into their exhibition, on the ground of the hideous nature of 
the scene which it portrayed. 

It was not indeed likely that such an objection could be applied 
with justice to the works of one, who, in his own rough way, lays 
it down as one of his aphorisms—‘ When Spenser dragged into 
‘ light the entrails of the serpent slain by the Red Cross Knight, 
‘he dreamt a butcher’s dream, and not a poet’s; and Fletcher, or 
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‘his partner, when rummaging the surgeon’s box of cataplasms 
‘ and trusses to assuage hunger,* solicited only the grunt of an 
‘ applauding sty.’ The acuteness of his views—the soundness of 
his taste—and, at the same time, the clearness of his descrip- 
tiuns on the subject of expression—its true field, its legitimate 
means and limits, are well displayed in a passage of his lectures, 
where he compares the different modes in which the subject of 
Samson and Delilah has been treated by three artists, the most 
dissimilar in taste and manner—Julio Romano, Vandyke, and 
Rembrandt. 


‘ The gradations of expression within, close to, and beyond its 
limits, cannot perhaps be elucidated with greater perspicuity than by 
comparison ; and the different moments which Julio Romano, Van- 
dyke, and Rembrandt, have selected to represent the subject of Sam- 
son betrayed by Delilah, offers one of the fairest specimens furnished 
by art. Considering it as a drama, we may say that Julio forms the 
plot, Vandyke unravels it, and Rembrandt shows the extreme of the 
catastrophe. 

‘ In the composition of Julio, Samson, satiated with pleasure, plun- 
ged into sleep, and stretched on the ground, rests his head and presses 
with his arm the thigh of Delilah on one side, whilst on the other a 
nimble minion busily, but with timorous caution, fingers and clips his 
locks ; such is his fear, that, to be firm, he rests one knee on a foot- 
stool, tremblingly watching the sleeper, and ready to escape at his 
least motion. Delilah, seated between both, fixed by the weight of 
Samson, warily turns her head toward a troop of warriors in the back- 
ground; with the left arm stretched out she beckons their leader, with 
the finger of the right hand she presses her lip to enjoin silence and 
noiseless approach. The Herculean make, and lion port of Samson, 
his perturbed, though ponderous sleep, the quivering agility of the 
curled favourite employed, the harlot graces and meretricious ele- 
gance contrasted by equal firmness and sense of danger in Delilah, the 
attitude and look of the grim veteran who heads the ambush, whilst 
they give us the clue to all that followed, keep us in anxious suspense, 
we palpitate in breathless expectation: this is the plot. 

‘ The terrors which Julio made us forebode, Vandyke summons to 
our eyes. The mysterious lock is cut; the dreaded victim is roused 
from the lap of the harlot-priestess. Starting unconscious of his de- 
parted power, he attempts to spring forward, and with one effort of 
his mighty breast and expanded arms, to dash his foes to the ground, 
and fling the alarmed traitress from him—in vain; shorn of his 
strength, he is borne down by the weight of the mailed chief that 
throws himself upon him, and overpowered by a throng of infariate 
satellites. But though overpowered, less aghast than indignant, his 
eye flashes reproach on the perfidious female, whose wheedling 
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caresses drew the fatal secret from his breast ; the plot is unfolded, and 
what succeeds, too horrible for the sense, is left to fancy to brood 
upon, or drop it. 

‘ This moment of horror the gigantic but barbarous genius of 
Rembrandt chose, and, without a metaphor, executed a subject, which 
humanity, judgment, and taste taught his rivals only to treat; he dis- 
plays a scene which no eye but that of Domitian or Nero could wish 
or bear to see. Samson, stretched on the ground, is held by one Phi- 
listine under him, whilst another chains his right arm, and a third, 
clenching his beard with one, drives a dagger into his eye with the 
other hand, The pain that blasts him, darts expression from the con- 
tortions of the mouth and his gnashing teeth, to the crampy convul- 
sions of the leg dashed high into the air. Some fiend-like features 
glare through the gloomy light which discovers Delilah, her work 
now done, sliding off, the shears in her left, the locks of Samson in 
her right hand. If her figure, elegant, attractive, such as Rembrandt 
never conceived before or after, deserve our wonder rather than our 
praise, no words can do justice to the expression that animates her 
face, and shows her less shrinking from the horrid scene than exulting 
in being its cause. Such is the work whose magic of colour, tone, 
and chiaroscuro irresistibly entrap the eye, whilst we detest the bru- 
tal choice of the moment.’ 

With all his bias towards the elevated and the terrible, Fu- 
seli had a strong conception of the ludicrous, and frequently 
excelled nearly as much in the playful as the solemn; it was 
only the field of ordinary life from which he felt himself exclu- 
ded, or from which he voluntarily withdrew. In caricature, he 
excelled from his earliest years; while the grotesque humour of 
his fairy seenes,—a humour not arising, like the grotesque dia- 
blerie of Teniers, from mere monstrosity, but from the real 
exhibition of character—the endless variety of the pranks and 
gambols of Peaseblossom, Cobweb, and the other small infantry 
of the Midsummer-Night’s Dream—the intensely comic expres- 
sion which he has infused into some of their countenances—the 
appropriate air and employment which he has assigned to each, 
evince his mastery over the gayer, as well as the more gloomy, 
regions of the imagination. His Puck, however, we think an 
extravagance ; the lubber-fiend has nothing of the sly humour 
of Robin Goodfellow about him; while, in his picture of Falstaff 
and Doll Tearsheet, the humour is lost in the vulgarity of the 
scene. 

As a colourist, in the strict sense of the word, his claims to 
distinction are but slight. More conversant from the first with 
form and composition, and confirmed in his preference by the 
too exclusive study of Michael Angelo at Rome, though he felt 
the magic of the Venetian school of colouring, he did not attempt 
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to master the principles on which it was based, or to make 
them his own, as he had done the vigorous drawing and daring 
inventions of Buonarroti. He was contented in his own prac- 

tice if he could attain a subdued tone more analogous to fresco 

than to oil painting; such as, without attracting admiration, or 
even attention, should harmonize with that solemn breadth of 
light and shadow, on which he chiefly relied for the effect of his 
compositions. In this department he was undoubtedly a great 
master; though he neither attempts to emulate the alternations 
of dazzling light, and almost infernal gloom of Rembrandt, nor 
the subtile and melting gradations of Correggio, his unity of 
tone, the vague and mystic chiaroscuro in which he wraps his 
pictures, entitle him toa very high rank in British art. Hence 
we know no artist whose pictures, to use the technical word, 

engrave better than Fuseli’s. Could he have added a little more 
of clearness to his tones, the effect of his pictures would have 
closely resembled the sober and veiled splendour, the air of de- 
votional and monastic meditation, which seems breathed over, 
rather than mechanically imparted to, the better pictures of Lu- 
dovico Caracci in the cloisters of San Michele, in Bosco, the 
labours at the hermitage, the homage of Totila, the nocturnal 
conflagration of Monte Cassino, or the exquisite St John preach- 
ing in the chapel of the Certosa, whose lights seem ‘embrowned 
‘ by a golden veil, and by the shadowy gleam of Vallombrosa.’ 

Even in the department of colouring, strictly so called, he is 
occasionally successful. The back of the female figure (Sin) 
in the bridging of Chaos, the Child in the Lapland Witches, 
and the figure ‘of Sin in the picture of Sin pursued by De: ath, 
are instanced by Mr Knowles as proofs. But these are acci- 
dental effects, rather than the result of any system or prin- 
ciple. All men who paint much must occasion: ally stumble on 
a happy combination of colour; but Fuseli must have felt, that, 
however anxious he might be to repeat the same effect, he 
could have no assurance that he would be able to do so. He 
was, in truth, utterly regardless of the mechanique of oil-painting, 
not only as regarded the selection of particular colours, but 
their use, a consequence probably of his not having attempted 
oil till he was twenty-five years of age. To set a palette, as 
artists usually do, was an operation he never thought of; his 
tints were dashed down over it § in most admired disorder ;’ 
some he used in a dry powdered state, rubbing them up merely 
with his pencil, either with oil, which he used largely, or with 
the addition of a little turpentine or gold size, regardless of the 
quantity of either, or their general smoothness, when laid on, 
and depending rather on accident for the effect they might pro- 
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duce, than on any nice distinction of tints in the admixture or 
application of his materials. 

We have said, that, however little the fact might be obvious 
from the examination of his own compositions, Fuseli had the 
liveliest feeling of the beauty and importance of colour: And 
fortunate it was for him that this was the case; for, otherwise, 
the result of his primitive, and altogether chaotic manner of 
working, where all the mechanical aids to harmony were utterly 
neglected, must have been the most intolerable and offensive 
crudity. But the correctness of his eye, and of his feeling of 
colour, though it could not direct him to the mechanical means 
by which the finest and purest tints and effects might be pro- 
duced, generally enabled him, with sufficient accuracy, to detect 
any harsh or discordant effects which resulted from his empi- 
rical process; and, by the introduction of balancing or correc- 
tive tints, or the deepening of his shadows, to neutralize most of 
what was revolting tothe eye. Yet the necessary imperfections 
of a manner so uncertain and accidental, the vexation which 
he must frequently have experienced when some of his best 
conceptions were marred or shorn of their beams by his im- 
perfect command of the mechanical resources of his art, seem to 
have deeply convinced him of the value of this department, and 
of the necessity of impressing strongly its importance on the 
students of the Academy. It is, indeed, somewhat singular to 
see Reynolds himself, the greatest colourist of his time, incul- 
cating an almost exclusive attention to design, and deprecating 
his own peculiar excellence ; and Fuseli, on the other hand, whose 
strength lay chiefly in drawing and composition, scarcely less 
anxious to elevate the department in which he felt his deficiency. 
He courted colour, to use his own expression, ‘ as a lover courts 
‘a disdainful mistress ;’ but he did not, in consequence of her 
coldness, turn round and revile the object of his attentions. On 
the contrary, all his observations on the subject are written 
almost with a feeling of enthusiasm. Titian is thus character- 
ised :— 


‘ Tiziano laboured first to make fac-similes of the stuffs he copied, 
before he changed them into drapery, and gave them local value and a 
place. He learnt first to distinguish tint from tint, and give the ske- 
leton of colour, before he emboldened himself to take the greatest 
quantity of colour in an object for the whole; to paint flesh which 
abounded in demi-tints, entirely in demi-tints, and to deprive of all, 
that which had but a few. It was in the school of Deception he learnt 
the difference of diaphanous and opaque, of firm and juicy colour; 
that this refracts, and that absorbs the light, and hence their place ; 
those that cut and come forward first, and those which more or less 
partake of the surrounding medium in yarious degrees of distance. It 
VOL. LIV. NO. CVII. M 
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was here he learnt the contrast of the tints, of what is called warm 
and cold, and by their balance, diffusion, echo, to poise a whole. His 
eye, as musical, if | may be allowed the metaphor, as his ear, abstracted 
here, that colour acts, affects, delights, like sound; that stern and 
deep-toned tints rouse, determine, invigorate the eye, as warlike 
sound, or a deep bass, the ear; and that bland, rosy, grey, and ver- 
nal tints soothe, charm, and melt like a sweet melody. 

‘ Such were the principles whose gradual evolution produced that 
coloured imitation which, far beyond the fascination of Giorgione, 
irresistibly entranced every eye that approached the magic of Tiziano 
Vecelli. To no colourist before or after him, did Nature unveil her- 
self with that dignified familiarity in which she appeared to Tiziano. 
His organ, universal and equally fit for all her exhibitions, rendered 
her simplest to her most compound appearances, with equal purity 
and truth. He penetrated the essence and the general principle of 
the substances before him, and on these established his theory of 
colour. He invented that breadth of local tint which no imitation 
has attained, and first expressed the negative nature of shade ; his are 
the charms of glazing, and the mystery of reflexes, by which he de- 
tached, rounded, corrected, or enriched his objects. His harmony is 
less indebted to the force of light and shade, or the artifices of con- 
trast, than to a due balance of colour equally remote from monotony 
andspots. His tonesprings out of his subject, solemn, grave, gay, mina- 
cious, or soothing ; his eye tinged Nature with gold without impairing 
her freshness; she dictated his scenery. Landscape, whether it be 
considered as the transcript of a spot, or the rich combination of con- 
genial objects, or as the scene of a phenomenon, as subject and as 
background, dates its origin from him. He is the father of portrait. 
painting, of resemblance with form, character with dignity, and cvs. 
tume with subordination.’ 

The principles of Titian are next contrasted with those of 
his favourite Michael Angelo, and of Raphael, in the following 
passage, which we think admirable for its discrimination and 
truth:— 

‘ The tones fit for poetic painting are like its styles of design, ge- 
neric or characteristic. The former is called negative, or composed 
of little more than chiaroscuro ; the second admits, though not ambi- 
tiously, a greater variety and subdivision of tint. The first is the tone 
of M. Agnolo, the second that of Raffaello. The sovereign instrument 
of both is undoubtedly the simple, broad, pure, fresh, and limpid 
vehicle of Fresco. Fresco, which does not admit of that refined va- 
riety of tints that are the privilege of oil painting, and from the ra 
pidity with which the earths, its chief materials, are absorbed, requires 
nearly immediate termination, is, for those very reasons, the imme- 
diate minister, and the aptest vehicle of a great design. Its element 
is purity and breadth of tint. In no other style of painting could the 
generic forms of M. Agnolo have been divided, like night and day, 
into that breadth of light and shade which stamps their character. 
The silver purity of Correggio, is the offspring of Fresco; his oil 
paintings are faint and tainted emanations of the freshness and “ lim- 
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pidezza” in his Frescoes. Oil, which rounds and conglutinates, spreads 
less than the sheety medium of Fresco, and, if stretched into breadth 
beyond its natural tone, as the spirits which are used to extenuate its 
glue escape, returns upon itself, and, oftener forms surfaces of dough, 
or wood, or crust, than fleshy fibre. Oil impeded the breadth even of 
the elemental colours of Tiziano, in the Salute. The minute process 
inseparable from oil, is the reason why M. Agnolo declared oil paint- 
ing to be a woman’s method, or of idle men. The master of the 
colour we see in the Sistina, could have no other ; for though colour be 
the least considerable of that constellation of powers that blaze in its 
compartments, it is not the last, or least accomplishment of the work. 
The flesh of the academic figures on the frames of the ceiling, is a 
flesh even now superior to all the flesh of Annibale Carracci, in the 
Farnese, generally pale, though not cold, and never bricky, though 
sometimes sanguine, The Jeremiah among the Prophets, glows with 
the glow of Tiziano, but in a breadth unknown to Giorgione, and to 
him. The Eve under the Tree has the bland pearly harmony of Cor- 
reggio; and some of the bodies in air on the lower part of the Last 
Judgment, less impaired by time or accident than the rest, for juice and 
warmth may still defy all competition. His colour sometimes even 
borders on characteristic variety, as in the composition of the Brazen 
Serpent. That a man who mastered his materials with such power, 
did reject the certain impediments and the precarious and inferior 
beauties of oil, which Sebastian del Piombo proposed for the execution 
of the Last Judgment, and who punished him for the proposal with 
his disdain for life, cannot be wondered at. If I have mentioned par- 
ticular beauties of colour, it was more for others, than to express 
what strikes me most. The parts, in the process of every man’s 
work, are always marked with more or less felicity ; and, great as the 
beauties of those which I distinguished are, they would not be beau- 
ties in my eye, if obtained by a principle discordant from the rest. 

‘ The object of my admiration in M. Agnolo’s colour, is the tone, 
that comprehensive union of tint and hue spread over the whole, 
which seems less the effect of successive labour than a sudden and in- 
stantaneous exhalation, one principle of light, local colour, demi-tint, 
and shade. Even the colours of the draperies, though perhaps too 
distinct, and oftener gayer than the gravity of their wearers or the 
subject allowed, are absorbed by the general tone, and appear so only 
on repeated inspection or separation from the rest. 

‘ Raffaello did not come to his great work with the finished 
system, the absolute power over the materials, and the conscious au- 
thority of M. Agnolo. Though the august plan which his mind had 
conceived, admitted of lyric and allegoric ornament, it was, upon the 
whole, a drama, and characteristic: he could not therefore apply to its 
mass the generic colour of the Sistina. Hence we see him struggling 
at the onset between the elements of that tone which the delineation 
of subdivided character and passions demanded, and the long imbibed 
habits and shackles of his master. But one great picture decided 
the struggle. This is evident from the difference of the upper 
and lower part of the Dispute on the Sacrament, The upper is the 
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summit of Pietro Perugino’s style, dignified and enlarged ; the lower 
is his own. Every feature, limb, motion, the draperies, the lights and 
shades of the lower part, are toned and varied by character. The 
florid bloom of youth tinged with the glow of eagerness and impa- 
tience to be admitted ; the sterner and more vigorous tint of long 
initiated and authoritative manhood ; the inflamed suffusion of disputa- 
tive zeal; the sickly hue of cloistered meditation; the brown and 
sun-tinged hermit, and the pale decrepit elder, contrast each other; but 
contrasted as they are, their whole action and colour remain subordi- 
nate to the general hue diffused by the serene solemnity of the sur- 
rounding medium, which is itself tinctured by the effulgence from 
above. A sufficient balance of light and shade maintains the whole, 
though more attention be paid to individual discrimination than 
masses. In the economy of the detail we find the lights no longer 
so white, the local colour no longer so crude, the passages to the 
demi-tints not so much spotted with red, nor the demi-tints them. 
selves of so green a cast as in the four Symbolic Pictures on golden 
grounds of the ceiling. 

‘ It appears to me upon the whole, that for a general characteristic 
tone, Raffaello has never exceeded the purity of this picture. If in 
the School of Athens he has excelled it in individual tints, in tints that 
rival Jess than challenge the glow and juice of Titian, they are seat- 
tered more in fragments than in masses, and at the expense or with 
neglect of general unison, if we except the central and connecting 
figure of Epictetus. The predominance of tender flesh, and white or 
tinted drapery on the foreground, whilst the more distant groups are 
embrowned by masculine tints and draperies of deeper hue, prove, 
that if Raffaello could command individual colour, he had not pene- 
trated its general principle. 

‘ The Parnassus in the same room has a ruling tone, but not the 
tone of a poetic fancy. Adérial freshness was his aim, and he is only 
frigid. Its principal actors are ideals of divine nature, and ought to 
move in a celestial medium, aud Raffaello had no more an adequate 
colour than adequate forms for either. But whatever is characteristic, 
from the sublimity of Homer to the submissive affable courtesy of 
Horace, and the directing finger of Pindar, is inimitable and in tune. 

‘ The ultimate powers of Raffaello, and, as far as I can judge, of 
Fresco, appear to me collected in the astonishing picture of the Helio- 
dorus. This is not the place to dwell on the loftiness of conception, 
the mighty style of design, the refined and appropri: ite choice of cha- 

racter, the terror, fears, hopes, palpitation of expression, and the far 
more than Corregiesque ; graces of female forms ; the Colour only, con- 
sidered as a whole or in subordination, is our obje ct. Though by the 
choice of the composition the background, which is the sanctuary of 
the temple, embrowned with gold, diffuses a warmer gleam than the 
scenery of the foreground, its open area, yet by the dexterous ma- 
nagement of opposing to its glazed cast a mass of vigorous and cruder 
flesh tints, a fiercer ebullition of impassioned hues, —the flash of steel 
and iron armour, and draperies of indigo, deep black, and glowing 
crimson, the foreground maintains its place, and all is harmony. 
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‘ Manifold as the subdivisions of character are, angelic, devout, 
authoritative, violent, brutal, vigorous, helpless, delicate ; and various 
as the tints of the passions that sway them appear, elevated, warmed, 
inflamed, depressed, appalled, aghast, they are all united by the gene- 
ral tone that diffuses itself from the interior repose of the sanctuary, 
smoothens the whirlwind that fluctuates on the foreground, and gives 
an air of temperance to the whole.’ 

We have little to say as to Fuseli’s claims as a man of litera- 
ture and a scholar, on which, we are inclined to think, Mr 
Knowles has said more than enough. He was well acquainted 
with Latin and Greek, as his elaborate criticisms on Cowper’s 
Iliad prove; but, tormented with the wish to dazzle and over- 
power, he often tasked his learning in conversation beyond its 
real depth,—and while he awed the timid into silence, incurred 
the scorn of the better informed. Horne Tooke, it is said, delight- 
ed extremely to mistify him in such discussions. Exuberant and 
ingenious on most subjects, but in few profound or correct, 
he was constantly endeavouring to shine by argument, or where 
that failed, by assertion, sarcasm, and rudeness. The specimens 
of lis conversational powers, and his talent for repartee, which 
are quoted by Mr Knowles, only satisfy us that neither the artist 
nor the biographer seem to have any clear perception of the 
boundaries which separate impudence from wit, or audacious 
dogmatism from dialectic power. When Fuseli had the insolence 
to tell Northcote, whose powers as a painter of animals are well 
known, in allusion to his picture of Balaam and his ass, that he 
was an angel at an ass, but an ass at an angel, the wit was 
of that kind, which may be attained by any one who can reconcile 
his mind to the easy sacrifice of good taste, good feeling, and the 
decencies of society. 

But in his criticisms on works of art, where he had studied 
and thought profoundly ;—where, instead of the paltry aim of 
astonishing the company by the boldness of his paradoxes, or 
the personality of his sarcasm, he proposed to himself the wor- 
thier aim of refining the taste, and directing the energies of his 
hearers,—he goes to work in another and better spirit. His 
lectures, it is true, are far from complete; nor, in the circum- 
stances under which they were produced, was that to be expected. 
They are less methodical than those of Reynolds—less full and 
practical, perhaps, than those of the arrogant and conceited Barry, 
who, with an utter incapacity of execution, has, in his lectures, 
frequently displayed no ordinary degree of theoretical acuteness 
and discriminating criticism; but they are eminently calcu- 
lated to arrest attention; there is nothing in them hackneyed, 
feeble, or commonplace; full, even to overflowing, with his sub- 
ject, he pours out his ideas with too little regard to sequence or 
arrangement, but so energetically, so graphically, and often with 
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such strong and common-sense views of the subject, that we know 
none more likely to awaken the faculties of the youthful student, 
and to lead him, which is the most important lesson to be 
acquired from any lectures, to think, to meditate, and to decide 
for himself. The style, undoubtedly, as may have been seen 
from some of our quotations, is not always English ; for Fuseli 
stood in this peculiar predicament, that though he wrote German, 
French, English, and Italian, with nearly equal facility, he could 
scarcely claim any of them as his own language ;* but even in 
its singular combinations, and daring expressions, the language 
employed by Fuseli has a certain picturesque, rugged, and 
original character, which fully compensates for its want of pli- 
ancy or idiomatic freedom. His clearness and decision, too, is 
not the mere clearness arising from superficial acquaintance 
with the subject, which seizes on some individual specimen, 
and, shutting its eyes to all anomalies, thereon establishes a 
theory; but that of one who, having examined his subject on 
all sides, and accurately ascertained what are the exceptions 
and limitations to which his views may be subjected, states 
the final result with the certainty and confidence which arises 
from a deliberate conviction. Considering the decided nature 
of his character, and the peculiarities in some respects of his 
practice, it is wonderful, on the whole, how little disposition to 
paradox or affected originality they exhibit. With the exception 
of Michael Angelo, he scarcely avows a decided predilection for 
any artist, but for all a catholic spirit of admiration in every 
thing which deserves it. In short, we may say of him, that, as 
a man, with some great errorsin manner, though few in heart; 
some most brilliant and original qualities as an artist, with one 
or two striking and almost irremediable defects; with force, 
energy, and graphic ability as a writer, though sometimes de- 
formed by affectation and turgidity,—Fuseli was in all re- 
spects estimable, as an artist, even eminent. Without echoing 
the unmeaning complaints against the indifference of the public 
to historical painting, we are satisfied that the example of such 
a man, devoting himself through a long life to the highest branch 
of the art, affords a useful and an honourable example and 
model, at a time when professional ability is too often con- 
tented to follow, instead of leading the public taste, and to prefer 
the immediate results which arise from the exercise of mechani- 
cal talent, to the consciousness of having cultivated to the ut- 
most, and employed to their best ability and judgment, the 
genius which nature has given them. 


* The German spoken at his birth-place, Zurich, is a patois. 
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ArT. [X.— Traité de Droit Penal. Par M. P. Ross, Professeur 
de Droit Romain al’ Academie de Genéve. 3 Tom. 8vo. Paris: 
1829. 


I orp Kames, in his Historical Law Tracts, observes that 

4 criminal law is universally of much later growth than civil. 
Blackstone, in one of the few censorial passages admitted into 
his Commentaries, allows that, up to the period at which he 
wrote, it continued in every country of Europe to be more rude 
and imperfect. The humanity of the fifty years which have 
since elapsed, has not materially changed these proportions. A 
reference to the glance which, in the volumes now before us, 
the learned Professor of Geneva throws over the criminal legis- 
lation of the principal states of Europe, will afford too conclu- 
sive evidence of this painful and discreditable fact. In some 
instances, the government is evidently and violently keeping 
back the penal code in arrear of the spirit and intelligence of the 
people. In others, the people seem no wiser than their rulers. 
His acquaintance with the comparative state of public opinion on 
this point in different nations, enabled M. Rossi to prophesy, that 
the next considerable step in the improvement of criminal law 
which was to be made in Europe, would be made by France. 
This prediction has been quickly verified ; for among the earli- 
est and most wholesome results of the ‘ three days,’ we hail the 
fact, that the present popular administration of that country has 
already once more thrown this important subject into the cruci- 
ble of reform. 

It will scarcely be thought uncharitable to attribute to Napo- 
leon the errors of a penal code drawn up under his immediate 
auspices, in contradiction to the feelings of those whose con- 
duct it was to rule. He brought from the cabinet and the 
field of battle too bad an opinion of human nature to give him- 
self much trouble about, or to be really qualified for, this task. 
It is one towards the due performance of which a sympathy 
with, is at least as necessary as a knowledge of, mankind. In 
America, as far as we are aware, one vigorous and independent 
effort only has been made. We mean the Code of Louisiana. 
The reluctance with which the higher and legislating class 
undertakes any enquiry into, or innovation upon, this point, 
cannot be more strongly exemplified than in the little attention 
which, amid the variety and extent of her manufacture of law, 
America has paid to this gaoler-department of the science. Such 
tardiness may be in a good measure accounted for by a traditional 
presumption in favour of the English system, as it was originally 
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transplanted across the Atlantic ; and by the authority of such 
a precedent as that of Jefferson and his colleagues, who seem 
to have acted on the assumption, that a little simplification and 
consolidation was all which that system could possibly require. 
A freer spirit of criticism than professional lawyers are usually 
inclined to exercise on these venerable materials, and a compa- 
rison of our books of practice with the more general principles 
of a philosophical jurisprudence, as cultivated on the continent 
of Europe, would show that a sort of amended Index, for the 
greater convenience of practitioners, was not the only alteration 
which might be successfully introduced. 

If the French did not accomplish all that they could and ought 
to have accomplished in the former reformation of their criminal 
law, the substitution of the will and intelligence of one man for 
the will and intelligence of the nation, appears to have been 
mainly responsible for this error. The corresponding deficien- 
cies of America can scarcely be referred to any cause but to a 
want of sufficient national zeal, and of sufficiently extensive 
information. The contemporary ignorance and indifference 
manifested by the great body of the English people, (in which 
they have been encouraged by the Cleon of our periodical lite- 
rature, under the popular sophism that he feels no sympathy for 
felons,) entitles them to no higher complaint against their 
government, than that it has taken good care not to disturb this 
darkness. The criminal law has been in the meantime left with 
the qualities rather of a snare for our feet, than of a guide and 
lantern. M. Rossi only repeats the opinion, prevalent among all 
foreigners who have observed upon our national character, when 
he states that we are more fitted for practice and affairs, than 
for philosophical investigations. The lawyers of England, like 
those of Rome, whose system was developed in the same manner 
as our own, (by a slow national creation,) are said to show less 
talent for the invention of general theories, than in the applica- 
tion of their peculiar principles. If we get a book upon the 
theory of Jurisprudence, (we have but Mr Bentham’s,) not one 
person in a hundred can be induced to read it. Unprofessional 
people have long abandoned, in all its parts, the intractable 
matter of the legal rule of civil conduct in despair. There is as 
little temptation for professional students. To be supposed to 
have any taste or knowledge of this sort, would be about as bad a 
reputation as a lawyer could desire, whose object was, (that with 
which alone such a system as the English can be ever really 
studied,) the making of money by his profession. The censure 
passed upon our books of Jaw by M. Rossi as being meagre, and 
amounting to little more than books of practice, as also the 
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general reproach that our penal code is not marching abreast 
with our present civilisation, are better founded than the par- 
ticular objection that ancient individual privileges are still 
actually in force. The main defect of our law, both civil and cri- 
minal, is, its extreme technicality and irregularity. Whilst it 
is the boast of conveyancers that the law of real property is as 
artificial as a Sanscrit grammar, the existence of such a text- 
book as Coke upon Littleton, for instance, in the nineteenth 
century, is a national disgrace. The people can know nothing 
of the law but by the result. Now that their attention is begin- 
ning to be drawn to it, how little satisfactory in this view of 
itis the penal code, the petitions which have lately appeared 
against it are convincing proofs. The first House of Commons 
summoned under the Reform Bill, will show what proportion 
of our previous inertness is to be put down to the present 
constitution of the British Parliament, under M. Rossi’s de- 
scription of * a compact and invariable mass, through which 
‘a new idea takes a century in working.’ At all events, there 
is progress enough making to move Sir Robert Peel from the 
silly pedestal which flattery and imbecility subscribed to raise 
for him, and which he was weak enough to mount as the great 
law reformer of his age. The truth is, he had got just as much 
in advance of Lord Eldon on the necessity of a reform in the 
law, as it appears he is at present in advance of the Duke of 
Wellington on the necessity of a reform in Parliament. In both 
cases, it is alike clear that we have seen the last of Bassetlawing ; 
that is, of voting against great towns and great principles, but 
having no objection to keeping up the appearance of candour 
by letting in the small ones. The little* which has been done 


* M. Rossi observes that the whip resounds throughout Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s acts as in a sugar plantation. ‘ On la retrouve si souvent 
‘qu’en lisant ces statuts on croit presque approcher d'une plantation 
‘de sucre: on entend claquer les fouets.’ He considers flagellation 
as a punishment essentially immoral ; and that exemplariness is almost 
the only merit which it possesses. The difficulty of secondary punish- 
ments is much increased by observing that there is not a form of 
punishment which is not liable to some objections, whilst the force 
of real objections has been so exaggerated, that, had every writer on 
the subject leave to strike out of this list a punishment apiece, society 
would run the risk of not having a single punishment left at its com- 
mand. The 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 30, s. 2, contains a clause, concerning 
the demerit of which there can be less difference of opinion. There 
is scarcely a possible species of building which that statute does not 
make it a capital felony to set fire to, provided the act be done with 
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under his official superintendence, has, however, the merit of 
having been done well. The direction, method, and execution, 
are all good. This little consists of the consolidation of some 
of the principal chapters of our criminal statutory law, carefully 
collated and judiciously compressed by Mr Gregson. A much 
more delicate and important labour is behind, in the revisal of 
our common law, and its hundred anomalies. But, instead of a 
real survey of the whole system, an examination of its several 
principles, an analysis, comparison, and arrangement of its seve- 
ral parts, this partial redaction has, up to 1831, answered the 
idea of perfect criminal legislation on the part of English states- 
men, and almost of the English public. 


intent to injure or defraud any person. But a bigoted and most ano- 
malous exception withdraws the protection from dissenting chapels, 
wherever they may happen to be not ‘ duly registered or recorded. 
The policy, as well as morality, of the rule by which a party, wherever 
the subject-matter of a wrong is tainted with illegality, loses his civil 
remedy even against a mere wrong-doer, has been and is seriously 
questioned. But that in such a case society also should lose its remedy 
for one of the most alarming of all possible outrages on the public safe- 
ty, is a gratuitous and most mischievous refinement. The injustice of 
this is aggravated by comparing the original offence with that which it 
thus covers with impunity. The law has a right to make its own con- 
ditions, and in case they are not complied with, to enforce a penalty on 
the omission, besides depriving the party of the civil privileges, to which, 
by a compliance with the conditions, he would have become entitled. 
The omission may be punished ; but it is the law which ought to keep 
the punishment in its own hands, and not transfer it to an incendiary. 
A government has no right to disorganize society, by offering the en- 
couragement of impunity to a Sacheverell and his mob, or to any ma- 
lignant ruffian in the parish, who may be wicked enough to act on the 
permission or excitement of so scandalous an exception. A thief who 
was to clear Carlisle’s shop-window, could not, when indicted for the 
larceny, plead the tendency of the writings. A purist who should set 
fire to a brothel, could not save his neck by proving, through its de- 
graded and captive priestesses, the worship to which the premises 
were dedicated. But a scoundrel who applies the torch of fanaticism 
or of malice to a chapel, whose minister has accidentally (there can be 
no other assignable cause in our times) omitted to register it, is enti- 
tled to plead this new sort of ‘ benefit of clergy’ in his behalf. The 
omission to register a schismatical conventicle, is an offence of that 
atrocity, that Sir Robert Peel cannot wait for the ordinary course of 
justice. The terms on which its warfare against murderers and high- 
waymen is carried on, the commercia belli of criminal law, within 
which even nominal outlaws are included, must be superseded. Every 
one may take out for himself, upon the spot, immediate and personal 
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M. Rossi is no friend to wholesale codification. At the 
same time, he considers the criminal law to be a division in 
which codification, proceeding piecemeal by successive statutes, 
might, where it was required, be easily and advantageously pur- 
sued. However, the only instances in which it is surmised that 
this will ever actually take place, are those where either there 
happens to be no criminal law at all, or where it is thoroughly 
and irremediably bad. England is placed by him under the latter 
of these predicaments, in honourable companionship with Pied- 
mont and part of Switzerland. Therefore, with whatever truth 
the co-operation of a popular assembly and of a jury may be 
stated to be indispensable conditions to a sound state of this branch 
of the law in any country, according to this supposition, these two 
institutions may exist without producing so desirable a result. 
The successful division on the Forgery Bill, where Sir Robert 
Peel displayed so much peevish zeal for the continuance of a capi- 
tal felony on the statute-book, after it had become clear that pub- 
lie opinion, whether wisely or unwisely, had, at all events, made 
it impossible to enforce it, was the first hint given by the House 
of Commons, that an enlarged view of its duties on this subject, 
might comprise something more than simple registration of the 
edicts of the Home Office. But Parliament must look farther 
than the people have yet had the means of looking. It cannot 
stop with feeling here and there a scruple at the extreme seve- 
rity of the specific punishment for this or that offence, or with 
an exclamation of disgust at the folly and inequality of a system 
which, on a clerical error in an indictment, from time to time 
turns loose a murderer on society. 

An attempt to collect materials for forming a comprehensive 
estimate of the different points contained in the public duty of 
alegislature on this solemn and intricate question, will be a 


vengeance for so irreparable and unpardonable a wrong. <A disgrace- 
ful and demoralizing alliance with Swing himself, is a less evil than 
that of an unregistered and unrecorded meeting-house amenable only 
to the law. Before a chapel, under c. 29, s. 10, can acquire the mar- 
ginal protection of ‘sacrilege,’ so that it will be a capital felony to 
break, and enter, and steal thereout any chattel, must it be one simi- 
larly consecrated by registration ? Protestant zeal is here again extra- 
vagant. Roman Catholic legislation confined the notion of sacrilege 
to ‘ vessels consecrated to religious uses.’ See the point in Mattheus 
de Criminibus, as to whether it be sacrilege to steal the parish bell. It 
is but a word, to be sure, in this case; but why give delusion, and 
mystification, and bigotry, the benefit even of a word? 
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matter at first of some embarrassment and surprise. The ex- 
periments carried on over extensive periods and regions are 
within our reach; and an application of something like the com- 
parative anatomy of legislation, may be expected to arise in a 
science of which the subjects are property, liberty, and life, 
Such numerous and important variances will be found to exist 
in the different laws of different countries, as must demand a 
patient consideration, in order to warrant a choice between 
them. What is the ordinary course and everyday practice of 
one place, is looked upon as the height of injustice in another, 
Acts which the law of one country undertakes to repress with 
exemplary severity, are allowed to be committed by its next 
door neighbour with complete impunity. A still more extrava- 
gant, and apparently wanton inconsistency, obtains in the nature 
and degree of punishments inflicted for offences otherwise re- 
cognised as the same. Again, in some states no discretion 
whatever is left with the judge; in others, he is scarcely sub- 
jected to the least control. In above half Europe, criminal pro- 
ceedings are conducted by writings, in secret, and without a full 
and free defence. On consulting the text writers and criminal- 
ists of different nations, their pages swarm with similar contra- 
dictions. If statesmen differ among each other concerning 
what they make the law of life and liberty, jurisconsults are 
in noways more agreed on what it ought to be. In all this, 
there is something surely very unreasonable, or worse. 

The real want of the present times, a growing sense and con- 
viction of this want, and such strange confusion in the senates 
and the lecture-rooms of civilized empires on a point of deep and 
common interest, seem to show that there is yet room for such 
a book on criminal law as would be a blessing to mankind. That 
its author would appear perhaps little better than a visionary 
mystic in the eyes of an Old Bailey lawyer, is no presumption 
against the possibility (some day or other) of this Avater descend- 
ing in Europe, and even among ourselves. The presumption, 
indeed, must be veering round from day to day more in this diree- 
tion, whee we think of what the administration of criminal 
justice ought to be, both in fact and in opinion, and see what 
it isin both. In proportion as neither our judges nor our juries 
are responsible for this result, would it seem probable that the 
time is come for asking whether the blame lies not in the thing 
itself. Criminal justice, as carried on among us at that her most 
celebrated temple, has contrived to work so disastrous an im- 
pression on the public mind, by the combined influence of its 
creed, ceremonies, sacrifices and assistants, that a name which 
ought to describe a priesthood, dedicated to the joint guardian- 
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ship of innocence, misfortune, and public order, has become the 
lowest by-word of scandal and reproach. Something more, how- 
ever, is required to constitute the book which we are in quest 
of, than that it should be a matter of astonishment at the Old 
Bailey ; otherwise, we certainly could want nothing beyond the 
present volumes. Unfortunately, it is not only by the purity 
and elevation of the spirit with which they glow, or by the 
great variety of useful, and still greater variety of ingenious 
remarks with which they abound, that these volumes are cal- 
culated to astonish. They are written on a scheme which 
would most undoubtedly, as we have heard boasted, work a 
thorough revolution in the science ; at the same time, we see no 
reason, from so much of the scheme as is developed in the por- 
tion of it now published, that it would effect any change at all, 
much less any change for the better, in the art. The theory will 
not more startle Mr Bentham in his closet, than any attempt to 
carry it into practice would convert, as it appears to us, legis- 
lative assemblies and courts of justice into so many labyrinths 
of interminable confusion. And all for no ultimate public be- 
nefit. Since, when we had toiled to, and elaborated out as pure 
aresult as the process seems capable of giving, the best thing 
which we can possibly hope is, that the result should agree (as 
we believe it would) with that obtained from the theory which 
it is its object to explode. 

Two metaphysical assumptions furnish, in the shape of axioms, 
the basis of the system now evulgated by M. Rossi. It is as- 
sumed, first, that there is a moral order pre-existing to all 
things, immutable and eternal. Next, that as a part of, and for 
the maintenance of, this moral order, absolute justice has fixed 
in exact proportion the retribution of evil for evil. It is further 
declared to be a fact, (the proof of which by appropriate evidence, 
is, we perceive, deferred,) that the revelations of conscience are 
our sole but ample guarantee for the discovery in all cases of this 
exact proportion. The practical corollary from these assertions 
is delivered with all the eloquence and zeal attendant on the con- 
viction, that in it is announced a new gospel of jurisprudence 
to mankind. Whatever may be the demands of public peace and 
safety, unless every party individually concerned in the creation, 
interpretation, and execution of the law, has satisfied himself that 
this proportion is observed, woe be to him! He is only playing 
at the game of * who is the most cunning and the most strong.’ 
M. Rossi justly enumerates among the obstacles which have been 
hitherto opposed, ¢ a la conquéte de cet ideal dans la justice hu- 
‘maine,’ a generally imperfect civilisation, partial political sys- 
tems, and the real difficulties of the science, At a period when 
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a prospect is opening upon us, that the opposition from the two 
first causes may be possibly reduced within manageable limits, 
men of genius are called upon to be doubly cautious not to aggra- 
vate the inherent difficulties of the science. It is urged that we 
must apply to questions of criminal law, some constant and uni- 
versal principle, purer and loftier than the nature and necessities 
of society. A principle cannot be called constant and universal, 
which is to be applied by individuals, and which must vary with 
the character and condition of the individual. Now, conscience 
is no compass—the same in all hands—but that fabled girdle, 
whose operation principally depended on the qualities of the 
wearer. Before the indispensableness of any such principle is 
insisted on, it should be clear that such a principle exists ; before 
any thing is selected as complying with these conditions, proof 
of the fact ought to be forthcoming; otherwise, the cause of 
truth is not advanced by the eloquence of personal conviction, 
which pours indeed a brilliant hue over every subject that it 
touches. This sort of Clande-colouring is lovely in a landscape 
for a looker-on; but the beautiful haze has all the consequences 
of a fog for the traveller who has a journey before him, and is 
seeking for the road. 

The more striking the natural and acquired endowments of 
our author, the deeper becomes the disappointment which every 
page leaves upon the mind. We feel that we are on board a 
rallant vessel, admirably appointed, but beating about from reef 
to shallow ; and all through the Quixotic confidence of the pilot 
in a hypothetical chart of his own constructing. Regrets in 
such a case are useless. There is no country to which we 
should have more gratefully acknowledged the obligation of a 
new light in jurisprudence, than the country of Filangieri and 
Beccaria. It is the obligation which Europe owes* it in almost 





* The mines of thought which have been worked in Italian litera- 
ture, even for the purposes of this science, (for the study of which one 
should think the density of the actual political atmosphere of Jtaly 
offered little opportunity and encouragement,) may be judged of by 
two facts. M. Rossi has come forward with what we in this country 
should consider a new theory—that of criminal jurisprudence being 
founded upon conscience; not indeed as its end, but as its measure, 
strictly definable and defined. Forti, in his review of this work, in 
the Artologia Italiana, refers the student to Instituzioni di Diritto 
Criminale del Carmignani. The first book contains M. Rossi's princi- 
ple, except the chapter on objective and subjective evil. There have 
been six Pisan and one Roman editions of it. All the jurisconsult worl 
is well acquainted with Mr Bentham’s labours, as comprehending the 
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every art and science. Nor is there any hand from which we 
should have more prized the gift, than that of M. Rossi—dis- 
tinguished as he is among brothers in exile—the humblest of 
whom we never think of but with honour. Would to God that 
we may yet live to see, in the termination of that exile, some 
assurance that they are destined to be the last of far too long a 
list of martyrs in the cause of Italy and of freedom ! 

During our perusal of this work we have often asked ourselves 
the question, whether the period would ever come, when the 
sciences which have human nature, or at least as much of it as 
relates to human conduct, for their subject, should cease to con- 
sist of systems built upon arbitrary assumptions only? An 
hypothesis, for instance, like the present, can have no better title 
to be received than fifty others. As yet we see no glimpse of 
such a period. It is true that philosophy, both natural and mo- 
ral, lay in one and the same confusion, and had lain so, as far 
as there now exist any traces of the intermediate labours of the 
human understanding, from the creation till the birth of Bacon 
and Galileo. But before we can indulge a hope that the sciences 
relating to human conduct are likely to make up even a small 
portion of the way which they are now behind, we must be able 





most systematic and rigid application of the doctrine of utility to these 
subjects. The latter half of his treatise, Theorie des Peines et des Recom- 
penses, was certainly, and indeed is still, a novelty in an English law 
library. It is curious that he should have been anticipated nearly half 
a century by a Neapolitan advocate. As we have never seen Dra- 
gonetti’s essay, we cannot vouch for the degree of resemblance between 
the two works. That Mr Bentham knew nothing of it, will be readily 
presumed by all, who, however they may agree with his xaive propo- 
sition, (that it was more important that other people should know 
what he thinks, than that he should know what other people think,) 
have, like ourselves, lamented the extravagance to which his igno- 
rance and disdain of the writings and understandings of the greatest 
of his predecessors has been pushed. The following paragraph is from 
the preface to Gioja’s work, Del Merito et delle Ricompense. ‘ L'argo- 
mento fu presentato per la prima volta all’ attenzione del publico da 
un Italiano, nel 1765, Giacinto Dragonetti mando alla luce uno scritto 
intitolato, Delle virtt e dei premj. Quest’ opusculo di poche pagine é 
piuttosto un desiderio che un Trattato.’ Diderot published an inter- 
mediate essay, sur le Merite et la Vertu. ‘ Nel 1811, Bentham alla 
teoria delle pene uni quella delle recompense. Sequendo ed ampliando 
le idee dello scrittore Italiano, senza citarlo, lo scrittore Inglese esa- 
mind la trentesima parte dell’ argomento e o’innesto varj errori che 
verranno confutati nella 2* parte di questo scritto.’ 
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to form some idea of the instrument or process by which this 
most blessed end is expected to be brought about. The reader 
of those admirable Discourses, with which two great Masters 
of their respective sciences have so recently done service and 
honour to our times, must rise from them with sentiments of 
equal gratitude to both writers. But he will rise with very 
different feelings concerning the nature of our actual know- 
ledge, and still more different expectations concerning the ex- 
tent and richness of the land of promise shadowed out in the 
distance in each department. 

The philosophy of mind generally, and that of morals, strict- 
ly so called, are concerned with, and depend on, two distinct 
classes of internal facts. It is not impossible, and perhaps not 
improbable, that observation and experiment may, when deal- 
ing with the first, enable us to mount to some comprehensive 
Jaw or principle of human nature. A careful collection and 
analysis of this class of phenomena, will help us to the laws on 
which depends man’s actual conduct—what he actually does. 
The facts are clearly not identical with those to which we must 
have recourse, when our object is the discovery of his perfect 
conduct—what he ought to do. In the first case, there is no 
dispute about the means which we must use, and the way in 
which we must proceed. The single question (and that is one 
of degree only) is, whether the effects are not too complicated 
and mixed up together for our present instruments, to make 
between them a separation sufficiently precise and certain, s0 
that we can be justified in assuming, in any particular instance, 
the correctness of our induction of particulars, and the conse- 
quent truth of our expression of their supposed common cha- 
racter and cause. In the second case, the metaphysicians of 
morals, and consequently of philosophical jurisprudence, are yet 
debating on what are the proper means and method. Their very 
enquiry is grounded on the supposition that there are, or may 
be, two sets of facts—some which ought to be done ; some which 
ought not tobe done. But the difficulty is in discovering what 
facts (since the whole facts are out of the question) are to be 
selected from the chaos of human actions, for the purpose of 
forming out of them our principle and rule. It is evident, that 
instead of moral philosophers, in the first instance, having de- 
rived their principles from their facts, the greater part of the prin- 
ciples of every system has hitherto been previously assumed in 
the very choice of the respective facts, internal and external, on 
which different schools of philosophy have proceeded to establish 
their respective theories of morals. 

We have no doubt but there will arise within a few months 
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appropriate occasion (if it be worth while) for enlarging on 
these considerations. It is a subject over whose surface some 
new theory or other, or at least some old one, with a little varia- 
tion in its outline or colouring, is for ever floating. Man, in 
the meantime, appears to be proof against systems. A sort of 
common sense, corresponding to the instinct of self-preservation, 
seems to tell him that they are meant for talk only, and not for 
action. So he treats them accordingly. In case any one chance 
to meet awhile with what passes for success, it is soon more than 
counteracted by a theory formed apparently on the very princi- 
ple of reaction. The contemporaneous mischief from erroneous 
reasonings in morals, is limited within narrow bounds. For, 
there is a vis medicatrix contained in, and circulating through 
nature, which heals rapidly the wounds it may seem here and 
there occasionally to receive in the skirmishes of Sophists, from 
those scythes with which certain minds are fitted up, like mere 
intellectual machines, to mow their way clear and smooth over 
every argument. The similarity of the results, which (under 
the latitude of construction necessary to give plausibility to any 
of these exclusive systems) it is contrived by a little manage- 
ment to deduce from almost all of them, whilst it enables prac- 
tical people to safely dispense with their perusal, imposes an 
additional difficulty in the way of the ambitious students of the 
science. It prevents them from verifying any one of such several 
hypotheses, by applying to them the crucial experiment. There 
are some systems, however, and those favourite ones too, which 
are free from at least this objection. Extremes from time to 
time arise, where the facts which are excluded, and the results 
which are admitted, furnish a startling exception to the moderate 
limits within which these differences ordinarily exist. Such, 































certainly, is the case, when we meet with a philosopher, one of 
. whose historical facts is, the circumstance that the ancients paid 
. little regard to the distinction between voluntary and involun- 
i tary actions; and that such a distinction is an invention of mo- 
t dern divinity. Metaphysical facts also appear to be dealt as 
. freely with, when what is called a treatise upon human nature, 
of professedly compiled from observation in a course analogous to 
at that pursued in physics, is brought to a conclusion, with, on the 
s one hand, the omission of the element of conscience altogether, 
z and, on the other, with the averment that the tendency of a moral 
> proposition can have nothing whatever to do with its truth. The 
- most exceptionable part of the systems ordinarily composed in the 
ch opposite direction, is not in the omissions which are made of autho- 


ritative facts, or in the consequences finally deduced. It consists 
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in the arbitrary assumptions with which they start. Thus rules 
have been made for us without end. As we read human nature 
in our bosoms, look out into life, and think over all that we 
know of the history of our fellow-creatures, past and present, 
we see a great deal irreconcilable with the rules which philo- 
sophical ingenuity has provided with such picturesque and bene- 
volent diversity, for every taste. Neither conscience, nor moral 
sentiment, nor the relation of things, nor abstract reasoning, 
nor any faculty, supposition, or device of the kind, have been in 
any way proved to be a rule in fact; neither has it been yet 
shown how any of them is capable of being made so. Concur- 
rent with, and auxiliary to the result of human conduct, they 
may one or more be important, nay, sometimes indispensable 
elements, in the process by which we work out our way to our 
duty ina given instance. But they cannot dispense with or super- 
sede the necessity of taking that result into consideration, and of 
looking for our rule in that hateful word, Utility. Much less, 
if reason is not to be hustled and hooted down by her colleagues 
in the council-room, can they be allowed to contradict whatever 
practical result is consecrated as beneficial to mankind. The 
terrors of superstition upset all principles. Out of that inexpli- 
cable circle, there is no fear, when we come to act, of a mere 
metaphysical dogma, unproved and unprovable, forcing any per- 
son in his senses upon behaviour which he sees to be inconsist- 
ent with the public good. 

It is very unlikely that the dissensions of metaphysicians, on 
the problematical parts of this most interesting question, shall 
be set to rest. ‘The Chillingworths of morals will still keep 
digging about the roots of the tree of knowledge. Where one 
thinks that he has found the tap-root, another will see nothing 
more than fibres. But much of the confusion which pervades 
books and conversation might be avoided, and more than a 
mouthful (if not a bellyful) of its sound and wholesome fruit 
may be secured, for most purposes of practice, if not of disputa- 
tion, provided every body would keep separate, in moral consi- 
derations, the motive of the agent and the tendency of the act. 
The ultimate sanction, the immediate and intermediate motive, 
and the guiding rule, are distinct in their nature, but will in 
every complete character be practically blended. Taken alone, 
Butler’s triumphant exposition of the supremacy of Conscience 
over the whole system of our personal nature, in the last resort, 
may often have too peremptory and _individualizing an effect. 
The great commandment, Do unto others, &c., so beautifully 
illustrated in the Theory of Moral Sentiments, by making us to be 
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constantly changing places with an impartial spectator, at once 
brings into play the whole sympathies of our frame. But, in 
proportion as a man is a reasonable creature, and as he attends to 
the experience of his nature and position as they are exemplified 
in life, he will be convinced that no motive,—neither conscience, 
nor sympathy, nor self-love, can be relied on as certain guides, 
However sure he may be of his motives, there can be no assu- 
rance for the act, that is, for the direction in, and objects upon 
which, they may impel him, except by passing it in review be- 
fore his understanding, and applying the practical consequences 
to the circumstances of every case. This process is necessary, in 
order to finally correct the best possible motives into accordance 
with the rule of tendency—the -happiness of mankind. Taylor, 
Sanderson, and Placete, reconsidering the divisions and subdi- 
visions of their rules for (rather than of ) conscience,—the volu- 
minous Roman Catholic compilers of books of casuistry, (the 
law reports of morals,) would alike smile at the summary confi- 
dence with which our author substitutes one short phrase, 
‘the revelations of conscience,’ for all their labours. 

Many able men have tried their hand on visionary specula- 
tions concerning the form and essence of virtue—a right and a 
wrong in the nature of things—an absolute justice independent 
of circumstances and facts, (elle est parceguw’elle est, says M. 
Rossi, by way of information to us)—an abstract standard, the 
same in all times and places. So numerous have been the 
adventurers who started with brilliant promises for the shore of 
this mysterious ocean, whilst not one of them has brought us 
back any thing better than sea-weeds and cockle-shells as insig- 
nia of his triumph, that he must be credulous indeed who can 
expect any real addition to our knowledge from similar attempts. 
We lament more than we admire the enthusiasm under which, 
in this branch of metaphysical faith, a succession of missionaries 
is always found ready to volunteer on so hopeless an enterprise. 
As the reasonings of many religious writers proceed in some 
most important subjects on the supposition that God will not 
permit a sincere believer to be deceived; so some moralists 
(M. Rossi for example) seem to think that little more can be 
wanted to secure a successful issue to this experiment, than to 
interrogate the consciences of men. It is not necessary to sub- 
ject this agreeable delusion to the destructive test of history. 
The mere metaphysical biography of conscience itself is far too 
obscure for any positive conviction of this description. The 
most careful observers of its origin and growth are divided in 
opinion, as a matter of ontology, whether it is natural or acqui- 
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red. To the axiom, that nothing was in the understanding 
which had not been previously in the senses, Leibnitz put the 
limit—except the understanding itself. We are disposed in 
this case also to believe that nothing is in the conscience which 
is not derived aliundé except the mere faculty itself. It teaches 
little, but there is nothing apparently of good or of evil which 
it cannot learn. The exclamation of Mirabeau to his oppo- 
nents, * Conscience !—chacun fait sa conscience,’ to this extent, 
seems to us unfortunately the truth. Accordingly, in answer 
to those who have called the observations of Sir James Mack- 
intosh on this magisterial faculty,—a receipt how to make a 
conscience,—we can wish them nothing better than that they in 
their turn should make a proper use of the instructions which 
that receipt implies. Conscience is more valuable as a solemn 
bell to warn us, that we pause and deliberate, than as an assu- 
rance of the truth of any particular emotions or suggestions 
which may arise under its appeal. It cannot be blindly con- 
sulted asan Urim and Thummim. For it acts more by superin- 
tendence than in revelations,—rather as a general than as a spe- 
cial providence in our behalf. 

In point of fact, there are a great variety of rules and direct- 
ing principles which may be of excellent service up to a certain 
point. With small oscillations and irregularities, most of them 
may be so explained, as ultimately to coincide with and corro- 
borate the standard of utility itself. However, dodge and recalci- 
trate as they may, and whatever circles they shall make, it is here 
that they must meet: like the hunted hare, they die at home 
at last. There can be no end, and therefore there ought to be 
no beginning, of argument with any idiosyncrasist, who may 
have the misfortune to entertain so wild an idea of God or of 
conscience, as to believe that he is called upon by either one or 
other to act in plain and avowed opposition to this standard. 
In case it be admitted that the conduct which these different 
principles (when in a state of perfection) would require, must 
meet in one common line, and that the actual divergences in 
human conduct from this one line must decrease among men 
who are really acting upon principle at all, in proportion as 
their respective principles approximate to a perfect state, a 
natural question presents itself, and is entitled to a positive and 
practical answer. At this stage, the proper question is, (with- 
out prejudging or arbitrating between the superiority of the dif- 
ferent motives and their sanctions, ) where,—with reference to our 
faculties, to the material and moral circumstances which are the 
subject of our resolutions, and also to the comparative clearness 
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of the evidence obtainable under each principle,—a rule may be 
found or constructed and applied, the most likely to bring us 
the nearest and the soonest to this common line? It is almost 
impossible to imagine that any body should conceive that the 
method of trying to find out true utility by a sort of abstract 
consultation with God or conscience, is simpler and more certain 
than that of endeavouring to discover the will of God and the 
dictates of a rightly instructed conscience, by keeping one’s eye 
fixed on utility, in a literal sense of the word, as the end, and 
looking anxiously on every side for the appropriate means of its 
attainment. There is something incomprehensible to us (except 
from the incautious and narrow language of some of its advo- 
cates) in the apprehension with which many excellent persons 
shrink from accepting the tendency of the act as the rule of life ; 
that tendency being supported by the double guarantee of general 
rules and general consequences. The bad tendency of an argu- 
ment or of an action (whatever Hume may say to the contrary), 
is conclusive in morals against the truth of any premises or as- 
sumption from which it is justly deduceable. Indeed it corres- 
ponds to the reductio ad absurdum in mathematics. 

There can be no doubt but that the advocates of hypotheses 
and conclusions in admitted variance with the happiness of 
mankind, (and the question does not arise till the variance is 
admitted,) are in a state not to be reasoned with, but (as soon 
as they come to carry their tenets into practice on points of suf- 
ficient importance to merit the serious attention of society) to 
be shut up. Whether, with the Anabaptists, they preach the 
dominion of grace under the will of God; or the persecution of 
themselves or others under the inspiration of conscience, after 
the fashion of the religious orders, and sundry Protestant fana- 
tics; or fraud and falsehood, on the authority of logical deduc- 
tions from admitted truths, in company with the Peres Jesuites, 
whose reasoning powers outwitted their reason ; or liberty, equa~ 
lity, and a division of property, on the principle of abstract 
rights, amid the shouts of most of the republican philosophers 
of ancient or modern times—the public is bound in every in- 
stance of the sort, one and al], to protect itself as against the 
invasion of a declared public enemy. Whether these conspira- 
tors be religionists, metaphysicians, or patriots,—and whether, 
on breaking out into action, they are shut up as lunatics or as 
criminals, will not much signify. Provided only that they are 
kept safe under lock and key, the result will be equally satis- 
factory to society, and about equally unsatisfactory to the gentle- 
men themselves. Doctrines of this kind are little better than 
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gilded snakes. If society goes to sleep in their presence, it will 
find them on the morrow twisted round its neck—if it receives 
them into its bosom, it is at its peril—they will be sure to sting. 
Nations, as well as individuals, are more disposed during their 
infancy to yield to their impressions, than to reflect upon them. 
There is more of poetry than of metaphysics in the nursery. 
Youthful imagination blinds the subject of them on his entrance 
into life, as effectually as though he were brought on board a 
ship asleep. When he first wakes, or is old enough to look off 
from his playthings seriously upon himself and his companions, 
and seeks to catch the origin of those principles of conduct, in 
and by which, all are borne along together, he finds that the cur- 
rent has set in too strong, and that he is already too far down 
the stream to be able to retrack it to its source. A general solu- 
tion of Pascal’s problem, and the distinguishing of habit from 
second nature, and nature from first habit, are propositions, 
which, before we can understand the meaning of them, we have 
already lost the means of proving. Where, however, reason and 
history seem to show that a certain portion of our moral senti- 
ment and mode of viewing things is local, and apparently stands 
on habit and tradition only, the question, as to so much of our 
moral constitution, ‘ how it came to assume its present form? 
would appear to approach nearer to the possibility of an answer. 
Now, independent nations represent individuals in the supposed 
state of nature; and the law of (that is between) nations, is what 
morals would be among individuals meeting together, but not 
yet living under the roof and positive sanctions of a community. 
The actual condition in which this relation is left,—the subject- 
matter which its nominal law partially comprises,—and the 
parties who are within or without its circle, are considerations 
which bring us back to the infancy of morals, in respect of jus- 
tice at least, and other relative virtues. In this analogous case 
we are thus placed almost at the fountain head of a parallel 
stream to that in private life; on whose banks, we have observed, 
that we could only look as we were hurrying down its rapids. In 
point of fact, there can be no denying, that, in the morality of 
nations, those rules which we soon hope to hear called the con- 
science of mankind, have been formed, and are forming under 
the principle of a social feeling, and well understood common 
interest, on the part of all within their jurisdiction. The whole 
progress of the principle and of the rule, as in evidence before 
Europe,—the differences which exist in theory between extreme 
opinions of mitigation and of rigour, (as those of Vattel and of 
Bynkershook,)—the exceptions yet permitted in the general 
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practice of civilized nations to the rule of morality established 
among individuals in the corresponding cases, (whether the ex- 
ceptions are universally recognised or partially disputed, )—all 
alike contradict the converse hypothesis, which should suppose 
that it is from the light of conscience, and by the responses of 
the God within us, that the morality of public or international 
law has been revealed. There are no acts so horrible that they 
may not be committed with impunity, as far as the conscience 
of nations is concerned, in cases where this sense of a common 
feeling and interest has not yet naturally arisen, or from which, by 
arbitrary distinctions, it has been artificially excluded. It would 
appear that it can exist in perfection, or circulate freely, only 
among creatures of the same species; and, indeed, among such 
of those only as stand in some probable relation to each other. 
Nothing demoralizes mankind so much as war ; because nothing 
throws them so far asunder. Nothing has spread civilisation so 
wide, or brought morality so home, as commerce. It has united, 
and therefore moralized mankind, more than all the writings of 
all the philosophers who ever lived. A free trade in tea with 
China may be expected to do more, far more, in this respect, for 
the celestial empire, than Confucius has accomplished. If rights 
are nothing but rational securities for human happiness, paltry 
indeed has been the protection which they have derived from 
the shield of conscience, in all cases where this bond of social 
feeling and reciprocal interest is wanting,—on account of a 
darker skin, for example,—where it is thrown aside by any 
other insolent claim of superiority, or is broken by any unfor- 
tunate accident whatever. What has the shield of conscience 
(though they who fight from behind it, describe it as a sort of 
Vulcania arma brought to them from heaven) done in such a 
case for half mankind, which, under the constitution of sla- 
very, has in every quarter of the world been shut out for ages 
from the title, and from the meanest immunities, of humani- 
ty? Read the account which Grotius has given of the motives 
under which he composed his immortal work—the most import- 
ant contribution, perhaps, ever made by a single individual, to- 
wards the virtue and the happiness of his fellow-creatures, under, 
apparently, the most hopeless of all experiments. It has been 
a life-boat in the sea,—a safety-lamp in the mine of human pas- 
sions. On the principle of the bond of society still subsisting, 
he has brought something of law,—some feeling of right even, 
into the field of battle ; yet still a horrible latitude remains, in 
which conscience revels during war, even between neighbouring 
nations equally advanced in civilisation, and whose experience 
of each other in war has only increased their mutual respect. 
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How much more coolly, however, do nations enter on it, and 
with what far greater recklessness do those engaged in it 
conduct it, when the distance and alienation between the 
parties is made more complete by any imaginary supposition ; 
as, for instance, inferiority of descent! More enlightened ages 
shudder at the aggravations which are recorded for our shame, 
and our instruction, in such campaigns as were unblushingly 
maintained against the native Indians of Mexico and Peru. 
It is civilisation which, under the general considerations of an 
enlarged philanthropy, by extending our sphere, and drawing 
the connexion closer, enables that which passes by the name 
of conscience to be at least in some degree available, or at 
least representable as a guide. Whenever an exception to this 
social feeling, and community of interest, is suffered to linger or 
to intrude,—there, and to that extent, a proportionate deduction 
must be made from the security which conscience is calculated 
to afford. 

Now, if we suppose, (as is usually conceded,) that the same 
course, respecting which we have direct evidence in the case of 
independent nations, has taken place in the corresponding deve- 
lopement and tuition of the moral sense of individuals, (as far 
as regards their relation to others,) we shall perceive the man- 
ner in which our moral principle has acquired a great part of its 
knowledge ; we can account for its different condition during 
successive periods of its formation, and may in some degree 
judge of the credit to which it is entitled as a revelation from 
God. If, on the one hand, no motive of action, however lovely and 
of good repute, can be entitled to the name of moral, which has 
not, in some stage or other of its gradual formation, passed 
through the chamber where conscience holds her court; so, on 
the other, no trust whatever, beyond that of the good inten- 
tion of the parties, can be placed in the simple certificate given 
by conscience. This certificate in no instance answers, or can 
answer, for more than the honesty, that is, than for the con- 
scientiousness, of the persons and acts in question. Beyond this 
we shall see that its visa does not reach, if we will but read the 
document ; beyond this, therefore, the effect of so limited an in- 
dorsement cannot be carried. The rest, thus far, is all in blank. 
It is a blank which must be filled up elsewhere; and further 
security for the solvency of the parties,—for their capacity,—for 
the reasonableness and feasibleness of the end, as well as for the 
suitableness of the means, must be given by a more intellectual, 
comprehensive, and far-sighted power. 

The question, as we propose it, is, not whether any part of 
our mixed constitution is to be annihilated; but, in case of a 
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difference where every part can yet be bound by the decision of 
the whole, what part ought to have the casting vote in the 
character of a guide. Human nature, in its ordinary healthy 
state, is a system constituted of many parts. We admit that 
none of the parts of such a system left to themselves can do even 
their proper and peculiar work. When it is taken to pieces, 
and its mechanism and combination are destroyed, each separate 
piece will be as useless as the disorganized fragments of a watch. 
We hear a great deal of heart-wisdom. A beautiful thing it is. 
Without it, man is a stone, or a Mephistopheles. With nothing 
else, he is a fool; and will rush forwards to his end—the grati- 
fication of his feelings—without ever thinking it necessary to 
enquire, whether the means which he proposes to employ (for 
instance, Irish poor laws) might not defeat his end, and make 
the last state of the object of his most just commiseration worse 
than the first. Isolate conscience in the same manner ; you will 
have got a poor trembling nun, or a ferocious Dominic: for 
mere conscience is an electric cloud, against which baffled reason 
can set up no conductor to guide and divert its storm. A philo- 
sopher, with neither enjoyment nor capacity for any existence 
out of the circle of mere abstractions,—before the glass of whose 
understanding the human race were to pass in vision as only a 
thing to be reasoned about, and to whom the happiness of a nation 
was nothing more than the subject of an experiment in metaphy- 
sics;—would be as incapable of morals as the telescope in his 
hands, or the star which he was observing. But, on the suppo- 
sition that our constitution remained any thing like a whole, and 
that its component parts exist in a state, and with powers ap- 
proaching to their due and ordinary proportion, it appears to us 
that ‘ the touch of nature’ which is to ‘ make the whole world 
‘kin,’ and the principle of conduct to which the heart and the 
conscience will, when the result comes calmly to be examined, 
send in their adhesion, are to be found in that panopticon whence 
we can command in one common view and interest the family of 
mankind. It is not conscience apparently which has led, or by 
itself can lead us, in the still excepted cases to this magnificent 
position. Alone, it will furnish us with no rule, for the correc- 
tion of those partialities by which, after men may have ceased to 
care less for the head of another man than for a single hair upon 
their own, they, nevertheless, feel little scruple in sacrificing the 
interests of others to those of their family, their clan, their rank, 
their nation—in short, to whichever of our concentric circles 
they have as yet learned to consider the outside limit of their 
little self-constructed world. It is not for want of conscience, 
but for want of an extended sphere of vision—from the incapacity 
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of looking beyond particulars to generals, that savages, children, 
and women, when meaning to decide right, would, in any of those 
questions in which nine-tenths of the disputed and difficult cases 
in morality arise, (the competition between particular and gene- 
ral consequences, ) be certain of deciding wrong. We have hardly 
ever seen a lawsuit of any nicety of this sort, as on a will, for 
instance, tried in a county town, which every lady in court would 
not have disposed of, on the principle of the long coat and short 
coat case, reported in the Cyropedia. Of female authors even, 
Madame de Stael is among the few who is always above the reach 
of this objection. 

There have been ages in which Christians had no conscience 
but for Christians. Now, even, there are sectarians whose no- 
tions of justice and charity are confined to their own communion, 
Absolute power, when it raises a man above the sense of a cons 
nexion with, and dependence on his fellow-creatures, hardens 
the heart, and exhibits to the world a succession of monsters such 
as Rome indeed saw, but of which, in the comparative approxi- 
mation of all ranks in modern times, we can at present form no 
idea. It is, however, still, and always must be, the curse and 
misery of privileged orders, that, in a degree, their members ne- 
cessarily suffer under the reproach of that great wielder of the 
scourge of an enlightened conscience, ferme est communis sensus 
in illo Censu. Hence come the laws of honour to constitute the 
morality of honourable men in a state of society divided into 
castes. Virtue and wisdom may have an inspired prophet or 
two always upon earth. But, for the body of mankind, a cer« 
tain approach to a recognised equality seems requisite as a gua- 
rantee for virtues, which are to be as extensive as mankind, in- 
stead of virtues limited to, and estimated by, their effect upon a 
particular class or order. The barons of Magna Charta stipula- 
ted only for the liber homo, and thought as little about the rights 
of a villain, as a Jamaica planter about codifying for negroes. It 
is only since the revolution that a Paris audience could shed tears 
at a tragedy of which kings were not the heroes; on the princi+ 
ple of the countryman who accounted for his not crying at a 
sermon, by the fact of his belonging to another parish. There is 
little check from ordinary consciences, wherever the want of a 
social feeling, and a common interest between the parties, fails to 
bring home to the bosoms of the principal in the transaction its 
general consequences to society. England continues to be in this 
sense much more aristocratical, than many European nations 
far behind it in general spirit and refinement. Only our line 
of aristocracy, and consequently of demarcation, falls far lower 
than the House of Peers; and thus, from want of being embo- 
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died in one uniform set of facts, or denounceable in one short 
denomination, it attracts less invidious attention. But the 
actual separation produces its natural effects. As strong in- 
stances as any in modern civilisation, of the perilous length to 
which exceptions from this cause may run, when once admit- 
ted into practice, exist in some anomalous proceedings long 
made compatible with the political morality of the gentlemen of 
England. Purchasers of gamein London, they have had noremorse, 
in what goes by the name of their justice-room in the country, 
to send to jail their unknown accomplice—the wretched poacher 
whom perhaps their own money may have bribed—certainly their 
own participation had seduced—into the commission of the of- 
fence. A member of Parliament, sitting there by no title but 
that of corruption, does not feel the least scruple in joining in 
the recommendation of a committee, that the uttermost penny- 
worth of penalty under the bribery acts, should be enforced 
against some insignificant freeman, not a hundredth part as 
guilty as himself. The proceedings on committees for private 
bills, we will not enlarge on. Our observations might be a breach 
of the privileges of that honourable House. But we have heard 
a lawyer, as much employed in this line of practice as any man of 
his time, and afterwards upon the Bench, describe these com- 
mittees as tribunals, where gentlemen of the same rank of life, 
met to compliment each other at the expense of the property of 
strangers. His picture was that of dens of injustice, where 
men—who in cases not under the protection of one of these ar- 
tificial exceptions, would shrink from the suspicion of wrong— 
are parties to transactions for which juries would have been at- 
tainted, their houses ploughed into the ground, and salt sown on 
the foundations, in ancient times. 

The questionable part of human conduct, and the embarrass- 
ment which, in very different ways, both philosophy and the 
plainest village sense and feeling frequently experience, in coming 
to a decision in their own case, or that of others, arise from the 
mixture and imperfection of our individual nature, and that of 
the surrounding atmosphere, and circumstances through which 
our journey lies. Our motives and our rules must be equally 
displaced and imaginary in a nature otherwise composed and 
situated. It is evident that a being perfectly good, or perfectly 
bad, cannot be the subject of moral effort. There can, in such 
a case, be no struggle ;—no call to sacrifice inferior or strictly 
personal to higher and more extended considerations. Even as 
man approaches to perfection, or, in more fitting language, as he 
becomes less imperfect, he has less of this mortifying but enno- 
bling drudgery to undergo. In beings made up of either ex- 
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treme, there can be no conscience, and all the distinctions be- 
twixt misfortune, error, and guilt—that is, betwixt pain, regret, 
and remorse—will disappear. Perfect wisdom, or invincible 
stupidity, can never have to deliberate or balance on the ten- 
dency of its actions. General rules, and a comparison of parti- 
cular with general consequences, cannot be needed in one case, 
nor applied in the other. So, in respect of means for the attain- 
ment of its ends, omnipotence is driven to no compromises ; 
whilst the most absolute mortal authority is bound down in every 
scheme of human legislation by its defect of power. Man can- 
not elude the necessity of looking at the means which alone he 
can command for the accomplishment of his purpose. In every 
stage of his enquiry and proceedings, he must consider the 
instruments he has to use, the intervening obstacles through 
which he will have to cut in order to reach his object, and the 
nature of the very subject itself on which he has to operate. Out 
of these considerations he must frame his balance sheet, and 
calculate the tax, which is an unavoidable condition of human 
justice, where it is least of an experiment, and in its most perfect 
form. Under the circumstances, both of our nature and our 
situation, obedience to the command, ‘ Know thyself,’ which 
was supposed by the heathens to have descended from heaven, is 
no such easy matter. But it is in proportion as we can attain 
that knowledge, and ascertain, by short and decisive inferences, 
from the premises contained in it, what is the end of human life, 
and what are the means best calculated to promote that end, that 
a reasonable man can feel himself to be any thing but a straw 
floating backwards and forwards upon an eddy. A still higher 
proportion of evidence and of conviction may justly be expected, 
before we are prepared to take a further and more positive step, 
by prescribing rules of conduct for our fellow-creatures, and 
subjecting them to penalties for their disobedience. 

Now, about one thing nobody disputes; that is, that man is 
born for society. We see no prospect at present of any agree- 
ment among philosophers concerning the principle of morals. 
Is it necessary that criminal law should be mixed up with these 
differences, and partake of the consequent uncertainty? What- 
ever else in our being and destiny is in shadow, the necessity of 
a state of society for man, is as clear as noonday sun can make 
it. A publicist or lawyer, therefore, is requesting us to aban- 
don the known and proved for that which is unknown and un- 
proved, when he requires that we should turn aside from this 
admitted end, in pursuit of an 320, which has too often hereto- 
fore succeeded in drawing away from the real field of battle the 
doughtiest metaphysical polemics. An acknowledged and visible 
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end is here before us. Can it be intercepted or put back but by 
something else, at least as visible and as acknowledged? Until 
a bird in the hand ceases to be worth two in the bush, we must 
not forego our hold; nor consent to sacrifice to imaginary ends, 
such as abstract justice and abstract rights, (about which we can 
have no more precise idea than concerning an abstract Lord 
Mayor, or an abstract ell measure,) the appropriate means for 
the most successful attainment of so necessary an object. This 
point of view gives us at once clear and definite objects, as far 
as it extends. It embraces nearly all that part of the field of 
morals which relates to our conduct to others, as it allowedly em- 
braces every inch of the field of human laws. Tucker has shown 
the advantage, nay, necessity of intermediate ends. Of these, 
society, in the lowest view of it, must at least be one. Appro- 
priate means, therefore, for the effectual maintenance of its insti- 
tution, will be an approximation to any ulterior, and more conjec- 
tural, though possibly higher end, comprised in our nature and 
existence. These means must be concurrent with, indispensable 
to, and, as far as we can perceive, actually identical with any 
end of that description, which can bear stating beyond the walls 
of a monastery, or except from off the pillar of a stylite. 

In our opinion, legislation has nothing to do with man, his 
nature, and his destiny, except as a member of society. Its 
duty in this respect is also the measure of its right. Would 
that philosophy could be so humbled as to reduce its view of 
human law, and of that part of morals which borders on, and 
at times intermixes with it, within these limits! Under a con- 
sideration of the subject, thus restricted as to its ends, (and one 
should have thought, therefore, as to its means,) it would not 
seem visionary to hope that reasonable men might agree on 
some important points. For instance, on the circumstances 
which distinguish law and morals in parallel cases ; on the mat- 
ters which alone should be included within the sacred circle of 
natural law all the world over, and be thus privileged against 
the supposed wants and changes of occasional legislation ; as also 
on the single point of view in which human legislators ought to 
concern themselves with the conduct of their citizens. The 
only end, or ends, (whatever they may be,) which are recog- 
nised as justifying society in its interference with human con- 
duct, must of course be the standard by which, in every case, 
the propriety and the degree of that interference is to be measu~ 
red. Punishment is the means which the law has established, in 
the shape of legal penalty, for the purpose of repressing, under 
the character of legal offences, such acts as require this interpo- 
sition in behalf of that portion of the elements of human happi- 
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ness which have been constituted legal rights. These different 
divisions of the law are all parts of the same case. They so 
dovetail into, and depend upon, each other, that it is difficult to 
conceive that any one should propose to separate them under 
different principles. Capital punishment involves some special 
considerations. But if the right of society to inflict punishment 
generally, is to be carried before any other tribunal than that of 
society legislating on the exclusive consideration of the publi¢ 
good, similar doubts may be raised against the sufliciency of that 
test, in the selection of the materials and circumstances out of 
which the legislature has to create offences, and also rights. It 
is not surprising that the ignorance of uncivilized ages prevented 
them from clearly ascertaining, that the principle of public in- 
terest was the just and sole foundation of criminal as well as of 
every other part of human law. The adaptation of means to 
ends is a matter of greater nicety. Everybody, therefore, will 
easily understand how a less degree of ignorance has often, in 
times of greater civilisation, been sufficient to prevent a commu- 
nity from ascertaining what regulations would be, under parti- 
cular circumstances, the best method of carrying the principle 
into effect. Another case is also as little to be wondered at; 
namely, that, in point of fact, as many bad laws have proceeded 
from the passions of mankind as from their want of knowledge. 
Rulers, whether one or many, monarchs or republics, (for re- 
publics are as hot,and fallible as any king—look, for instance, 
at their wars,) inflamed by passions of a hundred kinds, have 
refused to consult the compass, and have left their vessel at the 
mercy of the current and the gale. We cannot so readily ac- 
count for the fact, that to so late an hour as the publication of 
M. Rossi’s treatise, directly contrary principles continue to be 
insisted upon as truths of indispensable importance, by theorists 
whose professed vocation it is to find the makers of law with 
the philosophy of their science. 

We have alluded to the subordinate and independent contest 
carrying on upon the continent concerning the right of the 
punishment of death. This question has not been taken up 
there by the Society of Friends only. The Duc de Broglie and 
M. Lucas have distinguished themselves in this solemn argu- 
ment. M. Guizot has not gone farther than dispute the policy 
of it in political offences. But the great battle is fought on the 
field of criminal law on precise issues. These are, what is the 
end, and, consequently, what the measure of its jurisdiction, 
both in acts to be made offences, and in the means to be em- 
ployed for their suppression. 

Division of opinion has established four schools of criminal 
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law. Nothing can be more different than the object of these 
rival sects, nor than the spirit with which they wield the same 
instrument,—that of evil in the shape of punishment, to which 
the paucity of our means obliges all alike to have recourse. The 
first is, that of religion. Its spirit and letter are laid down 
infallible and immutable for ever, by the authority of a divinely 
inspired lawgiver. Of course, in such a case, there is nothing 
to consider but the command, The rest profess to be of human 
growth only; but the sanction of the two first is spoken of as 
being something so natural and innate, that it would be made 
in this manner to partake of the character almost of divine. Of 
these, the first system proceeds on the assertion, that retribu- 
tion to the party injured is the true end of a penal code. This 
retribution consists in the infliction upon the offender of 
an amount of evil at least equivalent to that which the in- 
jured party has sustained from him. The rule by which the 
terms of this equation are to be ascertained, is the resentment of 
the party, according to the nature of the wrong committed; as 
assessed by the equitable adjudication of the community, in the 
character of an impartial spectator. The second system sees in 
the expiation of guilt the true end of a penal code. This expiation 
is to be obtained by the infliction upon the criminal of an amount 
of evil at least equivalent to his ill intention, when the ill inten- 
tion has been sufficiently proved by facts. The rule by which 
the terms of this equation are to be ascertained is to be found 
in conscience, applied to the consideration of the degree of im- 
putability,—that is, of the immorality of the agent as manifested 
in the act. The third principle,-and it is the one for some time 
past almost universally proclaimed by the practice of the civi- 
lized world, assumes that the public good, as identified with the 
prevention of crime, is the only justifiable end of the criminal 
law. This end it is sought to compass by machinery calculated 
to reform, deter, or, at the worst, disable the wrong-doer. Its 
general object is, that of raising, by the punishment of criminals, 
an appropriate counteracting motive, sufficient to overbalance 
and hold in check the specific motive which has been the induce- 
ment to the crime. The rule by which we must for this pur- 
pose, in every instance, try the propriety of the penal means 
proposed for our adoption, can have a direct reference tonoother 
test than that of their tendency to secure this difficult but most 
desirable result. Our success in solving this equation in any 
ease, must depend on our knowledge of human nature generally, 
and of the circumstances of the particular society, individual, 
and transaction in question. After all, in a system arranged and 
applied with the most consummate wisdom, crimes will continue 
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to be committed, and with more or less impunity. There are 
some cases which the penal machinery of society cannot reach ; 
others to which it cannot apply with sufficient precision ; others 
where its application is possible indeed, but is withheld by en- 
larged considerations of the public good, founded upon a due 
estimate of humanity and reason. The observation need scarce- 
ly be interposed, that if punishment is a medicine, society is 
restricted to the least possible amount by which the disorder 
can be removed. Not only does the right terminate there, but 
the excess must reproduce disease. Still less can society in any 
case proceed at all when the scale has turned, and more evil is 
produced by the punishment than the evil which the punishment 
was intended to suppress. The relation of means to their end 
being that of cause and effect, allows in strictness of no othor 
rule than the one mentioned. But whatever there is of latent 
truth in the special theories of conscience and resentment, (and 
doubtless there is a great deal, or they could never have been 
countenanced by such eminent men,) will be taken due notice 
of, and fully appreciated and brought into account in any to- 
lerably judicious interpretation of this system. Human nature 
will be very imperfectly comprehended if such important ele- 
ments as these are not included as part of the case in the first 
instance. The connexion between the means and the end to be 
attained, will be snapped asunder, instead of being wisely and 
closely linked, if, in going over the calculation, ample allowance 
is not made, on all occasions, for every modification which these 
elements may receive from the temper and opinions of contem- 
porary society. It would not be more imprudent to take con- 
science and resentment as principles and guides qualified to con- 
stitute a rule, than it would be monstrous and revolting to ne- 
glect them as collateral conditions,—conditions which can only be 
roughly and popularly estimated, but which are still inseparable 
from any rule which can be reasonably conceived. In the charae- 
ter of conditions to our rule, they are implied in its terms. In that 
light they must always continue to be essential as long as laws 
will not execute themselves, but have to depend for their exe- 
cution on human beings—connected with the prisoner by the 
compassionate sympathies of our common nature—with the 
prosecutor, by our indignation at the injury which he has per- 
sonally suffered—and with society, by the deep sense of a com- 
mon interest, identified in the fact, that in our moral and poli- 
tical union we form that very society for whose maintenance 
thertaw exists. 


Not a word further need be said, in England at least, in be- 
half of the principle of utility. It has friends enough. We 
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only wish that some of its friends would occasionally fight its 
battle with weapons of a finer temper, and on a more extended 
ground. As few words almost will serve, too, in respect of reli- 
gious systems. At one time, their authority was exclusive, both 
in morals and in jurisprudence. Points of casuistry were ruled, 
little more than a hundred years ago, on the force of precedents 
from the Old Testament, in acknowledged contradiction to 
every conclusion from conscience and from reason. This sub- 
ject is too serious for any one to be amused by its confusion ; 
otherwise there might be found amusement enough out of Pla- 
cete’s account of the embarrassment into which, in so important 
a question as the obligation of an oath, made purely upon de- 
ception, Sanderson himself was thrown by the case of Joshua 
and the Gibeonites. Sir Edward Coke quotes the law of God 
as well as the statute of Edward VLI., in the correction of his 
former servile error respecting two witnesses in treason. Libe- 
ravi animam meam. Grotius is for ever, and Blackstone from 
time to time, sending Christendom back into its house of bond - 
age under the jurisprudence of the Jews. There is some diffi- 
culty in picking our path through the ambiguities of this appeal. 
Notwithstanding the conclusion drawn by Milton from the con- 
duct of the Patriarchs, polygamy, we are told by others, was 
impliedly forbidden by the fact of Adam and Eve being created 
asingle pair. Yet instead of accepting the same test of the 
lawfulness of the matrimonial connexion, exhibited in the prac- 
tice of the next generation, (when their immediate children 
must have of necessity intermarried,) we are remitted to the 
Levitical degrees. Notwithstanding Milton’s triumphant refu- 
tation of the Scriptural argument, and in spite of the practice 
of every other Protestant communion, our law of divorce is yet 
held in religious shackles, from which Roman Catholic France 
had the spirit to break free. 

When the municipal law is once understood by a people to 
be actually revealed, and incorporated with their general reli- 
gious creed in their sacred books, (as in the Koran and the 
Vedas, ) there is nothing left for them but to become a stationary 
community—a pool of stagnant water—or to escape under one of 
two alternatives. Either the sword of a conqueror must eman- 
cipate them, by the exercise of an authority which is so liable 
to abuse that a beneficial result can scarcely justify it in any 
particular instance ; or they must wait till after a long struggle 
between institutions and opinions, sanctified by reverential feel- 
ings on one side, and the irrepressible efforts of an advancing 
civilisation on the other, they force their way to civil rights 
through the destruction and anarchy of their religious belief. 
VOL, LIV, NO, CVII. o 
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We cannot imagine, that even in Germany there can have been 
of late years any serious grounds for the alarm with which Voss 
announced to Europe the existence of a mysterious party, whose 
literary leaders were resolved on the re-establishment of a Theo- 
cracy in Europe. Benjamin Constant had studied the politics of 
ecclesiastical corporations too zealously, not to be sure to take 
fright in time. Even the resuscitation of the canon law, and 
the reinvestment of spiritual courts with temporal jurisdiction, 
much more the subjection of the general rule of civil conduct 
to the dogmas of a supposed spiritual power, is a task which 
must baffle the most visionary antiquarian across the Khine, 
with an army of the faith under Bonald, De Maitre, and Le Men- 
nais, in reserve. A Gregory or a Knox would find, that the 
earth had escaped from the domination of their churches at the 
present day, and might perhaps complain that, in the reaction, 
Celi plus justéd parte is carried away from them besides. In our 
age, Deorum injurie diis cure. We have learned to distinguish 
crimes from vices, and, still more emphatically, from sins. 
The systems in which Resentment and Conscience are repre- 
sented, the first as the foundation, the second as the limit of cri- 
minal law, have, at least among the laity, more numerous and 
more able retainers. They both appeal to human nature on evi- 
dence equally plausible, and, to a certain extent, with about 
equal truth. Some way is thus made for them at first, by their 
apparent accordance with our most universal and _sponta- 
neous impressions. The effect of this letter of introduction is, 
however, soon destroyed. The more we reflect upon them, 
instead of a more satisfied acquiescence, we find our conviction 
proportionally disappear. There is the less temptation to do 
violence in this case to our understandings, when, notwith- 
standing the promises of their advocates, we cannot for the life 
of us perceive (were their hypotheses to be adopted in any at 
all practicable shape) but that, after much additional scepticism 
and debate, the final practical results would be pretty much the 
same. The criminal laws of every civilized country, as far as 
Wwe are acquainted with them, have let in too great a variety of 
clashing principles into their character and detail, to afford such 
a comparison between any two systems of actual legislation, as 
will afterwards justify a decisive inference either way, by con- 
trasting their results. The respective results, as set down on 
paper by the theorists themselves, are not likely to give us much 
more light: Since our objection to the principle, for instance, 
of resentment and expiation, is more to the argument, and evi- 
dence, and useless complication connected with them, than to any 
direct inferences, probably affecting their respective theoretical 
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results. There is scarce a point, which beforehand it might have 
been thought would furnish a more immediate test of the differ- 
ent legal consequences which would proceed from the systems 
of Conscience and of Utility respectively, than the extent to 
which they should admit the plea of drunkenness in extenuation 
of an offence committed under its influence. In no case have 
lawgivers more widely differed. By the law of Greece, the fact 
of drunkenness was an aggravation. By that of Rome, (as it is 
generally understood, ) it was a circumstance in mitigation. The 
law of England, and we believe of modern Europe, generally 
punishes the offence just the same as though the party had been 
sober. Now, in a case where lawgivers have thus embroiled 
the fray, the theorists might have been expected to darken 
this confusion. Instead, however, of the doctors disagreeing, 
Mr Bentham and M. Rossi, the champions of the two contend- 
ing principles, are found to meet. Each, on his own specific 
grounds, reprobates the rule by which, in order to combine the 
elements necessary to constitute the crime imputed, (that is, an 
intention and an act,) the intention is transferred from the act 
to which it properly belongs, namely, intoxication, and put 
down to the account of the other act, (say a homicide, ) commit- 
ted in that state, and where no intention could, by the supposi- 
tion, possibly exist. The social offence and the moral guilt 
thus appear to coincide, and may be fixed at Paley’s estimate— 
how far the individual was aware, when he was getting drunk, 
that he should, when drunk, commit the act in question. M. 
Rossi has postponed the publication of his analysis of the pro- 
portions of the mal-moral and mal-materiel comprised in each 
different offence. We cannot, therefore, at present foresee in 
what respect this analysis may branch off from the evil of the 
first and second order, direct and indirect, illustrated by Mr 
Bentham. No such discrepancy is observable in his classifi- 
cation of punishment, nor in his remarks on the necessity of 
promulgation. Nothing can be more judicious than the only 
chapters strictly relating to judicial practice in these volumes. 
These are, the different circumstances and gradations in which a 
supposed incapacity of crime exists—the different stages of 
design, preparatory acts, and attempts—the different modes and 
degrees of principal or accessorial participation. However, they 
contain nothing in result, as far as we remember, (whatever in- 
cidental taunt they may be enlivened with,) but what the stoutest 
advocate of the principle of prevention—of that and nothing else 
—might honestly and thankfully subscribe to. 

The doctrine, that the resentment of injuries is the great 
principle of the criminal law, found, as late as the year 1807, a 
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strenuous advocate in the person of Lord Woodhouselee. In a 
disquisition appended to the Life of Lord Kames, he has laboured 
to recover for it, in the bosom of civilized life, as complete 
supremacy as it ever enjoyed among barbarians. The accomplish- 
ment of retributive justice is declared to be the primary object 
o icriminal law, in the avenging by proper punishment such 
crimes as have actually been committed. ‘ The prevention of 
‘ future crimes is a secondary end, which in most cases will be 
‘ best attained by a due attention to the primary.’ The pro- 
gress of society requires indeed the transfer from the private 
party to the public, of the call for revenge, and of the natural 
right of exacting it. This surrender became necessary, it is ad- 
mitted, on many reasons, not only of expediency, but also (what 
seems a rather suspicious circumstance in such a theory) of jus- 
tice. Still this transfer has been not the less a serious evil, if it 
has proved, as is stated, to have been the cause of most of the 
erroneous notions which have shaken the corner-stone of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. The displacing of the primary principle on 
this subject, to make way for the secondary, is censured (quite 
contrary to the fact) as a purely modern innovation. ‘ The 
‘ first deviation thus made from the path of truth, every step 
* leads us farther into error. The natural indignation conse- 
* quent on the commission of crimes, instead of being, as it 
* ought to be, the measure of the punishment, is, according to 
‘ certain writers, to be studiously excluded from the mind of the 
‘ legislator, who is to look solely to the object of restraining simi- 
‘ lar crimes in future. Punishment, say they, is itself an evil; 
‘and to add punishment to crime, is only adding one evil to 
‘ another ; for if crimes could be repressed without the punish- 
* ment of any criminal, so much evil would be prevented as his 
‘ punishment implies. Consequently, punishment, in the mind 
‘ of a wise legislator and judge, ought to have no reference to 
‘the degree of moral turpitude in the criminal. Will it be 
‘ believed, that such opinions have for their supporters Montes- 
‘ quien, Beccaria, Voltaire, and Priestley? We readily agree 
that there is an offensiveness, and consequently an incorrectness, 
in such language as Priestley’s, that ‘ punishment has no refer- 
* ence to the degree of moral turpitude in a criminal,’ It is true, 
indeed, that it is not founded on it as its end; but it is not the less 
true, that, in order to reach its legitimate end, it must, upon its 
own grounds, constantly refer to it. The reason why an inten- 
tion is as necessary to constitute a crime upon the principle of pre- 
vention, as on that of resentment or of conscience, will be shown 
afterwards. Lord Woodhouselee, however, opens to these wri- 
ters a much broader mark for criticism and retort, in the picture 
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he draws of his own system. It is charged upon theirs, as one 
of its worst consequences, that it fosters a species of metaphysical 
sentiment, when it discountenances that just indignation which 
arises in every well-ordered mind upon the commission of an 
atrocious crime. In a hardened and incorrigible offender, Lord 
Woodhougelee sees the object of a ‘ feeling of resentment at 
‘once so deep and so universal, that it can be satisfied with no 
‘measure of vengeance short of his absolute extirpation.’ The 
war-cry deduced by way of corollary from these premises, ap- 
pears to us much more like the shout of a Mohawk chief, than 
the summing up of a British judge. ‘ Let the sword of Justice 
‘be unsheathed, and injured Nature have her full revenge.’ 

The confidence with which this theory is delivered, must 
have been heightened by the support which Lord Woodhouse- 
lee imagined that he found for it in the authority of Lord 
Kames and of Dr Adam Smith. Indeed, the point would appear 
to have been first suggested to him by Lord Kames’s Essay on 
the History of Criminal Law ; and to have been afterwards esta- 
blished in his mind by the application (we think ill-advised ap- 
plication) of sympathy in this instance, not merely as a fact, but 
as a principle, to Jurisprudence, in the Moral Sentiments. The 
support derived from the historical fact is apparent only; and 
the fallacy is one which is not chargeable on Lord Kames. 
That which is attempted to be obtained from the metaphysical 
argument, has the sanction of Dr Smith’s concurrence to a 
greater extent than the short and general passage quoted by 
Lord Woodhouselee would have itself necessarily implied. 
Whether the support is real or fallacious only, will depend on 
a comparison between the view taken of resentment in the Mo- 
ral Sentiments, and that taken by Dr Butler in his two ser- 
mons on this passion, and on the forgiveness of injuries. 

Lord Woodhouselee observes, with unsuspecting and blind 
devotedness to his master, that Lord Kames, ‘ although he has 
‘ with great ingenuity developed the true principle on which cri- 
‘ minal Jaw is founded, and has traced it with precision through 
‘ all its consequences, was not aware of the errors into which suc- 
‘ceeding writers were to fall, in their speculations on this sub- 
‘ject; otherwise, we cannot doubt that he would have bent his 
‘ attention, in this essay, to counteract and refute opinions which 
‘tend to involve this great branch of jurisprudence in inextri- 
‘cable confusion, and to abolish the only true criterion for pro- 
‘ portioning punishment to crimes. He survived, it is true, the 
‘ publication of several of those writings to which I allude ; but 
‘his attention was not attracted to them, being engaged by 
‘topics of a different nature. This seems to impose a duty on 
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‘ his biographer, who, however unequal in other respects, can 
‘ boast at least of one requisite for the task,—the zeal of a dis- 
‘ ciple to defend the doctrines of his master.’ Unfortunately, 
zeal is not sufficient. Nor is Lord Kames the last master whose 
truths are made extravagancies, and models turned into carica- 
tures, in the hands of over sanguine and over credulous dis- 
ciples. The history of mankind, neither in this nor on any 
other subject, will permit us to assume, that a principle must be 
the true one, because, historically, it was long the sole one. No- 
thing is gained by going back for correct rules of conduct to the 
cradle of mankind. We are not only different from, but, like 
Sarpedon, ‘ we boast to be much better than our fathers.’ Thus 
the motives which led to the origin of civil government, and the 
principle upon which it was arranged in its earliest form, whether 
patriarchal or military, may vary from the motives and the prin- 
ciple on which half the governments on the earth were afterwards 
actually established. They may vary still more from those on 
which alone, if reason were properly consulted, government 
ought to rest. So of human conduct generally-—and especially 
of as much of it as goes to the laying down rules of conduct for 
others in the shape of laws. 

Dr Smith infers, from the existence of the passion of resent- 
ment as a metaphysical fact in our constitution, not only that it 
must, under the guarantee of popular sympathy, be capable of 
being modified into, but that it may be safely accepted, as a rule. 
‘ The natural gratification of this passion tends of its own accord 
‘ to produce all the political ends of punishment,—the correction 
* of the criminal, and the example to the public.’ In this respect, 
the negative virtue of justice is distinguished by him from the 
beneficent virtues. Its violation is stated (we need not stop to 
examine how far correctly stated,) to be alone ‘ the proper object 
‘ of resentment and of punishment, which is the natural conse- 
* quence of resentment.’ Apparently, also, it is understood by him 
to be alone the proper object of conscience and remorse. Reta- 
liation is spoken of as ‘ the great law which seems dictated to us 
‘by nature.” It might be submitted that humanity, when well 
instructed, and a sense that punishment is required for the pro- 
tection of the innocent and the happiness of our fellow-citizens, 
not to say of our species, would be a properer motive. Instead 
of this, there can be no proper motive,’ (it is said,) ¢ for hurt- 
‘ing our neighbour,—there can be no incitement to do evil to 
* another, which mankind will go along with, except just indig- 
‘ nation for evil which that other has done to us.’ There seems 
a particular inconsistency in this restriction, when, within a few 
pages, Dr Smith is obliged, on his own showing, to admit, 
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that the necessity frequently arises of reflecting, that mercy to 
the guilty is cruelty to the innocent. The existence of another 
and a nobler sentiment is thus immediately introduced, as 
co-operating in the same demand. A nature, the most inca- 
pable of participating in the indignation above required of us, is 
thus enabled to put down the weak compassion which it might 
feel for an individual, by the more generous and enlarged com- 
passion which comprehends mankind. So soon does a hasty 
humanity, in a case of this kind, counteract resentment, and 
make it necessary to call in reason and utility as the arbiter be- 
twixt two mere conflicting feelings, which have no directing 
principle about them beyond their own gratification. Thank 
God, nature, in her wildest state, puts a hundred limits and ex- 
ceptions upon ‘ her great law.’ Take the hospitality of an Arab 
chief, who has eat salt with the murderer of his son. The law 
may not be repealed absolutely; but a refusal to execute it is 
practically the same. If Dr Smith had confined his criticism 
on the account commonly given of our approbation of the punish- 
ment of injustice, to the demonstration that it was ‘ not a regard 
‘to the preservation of society which originally interests us in 
‘the punishment of crimes committed against individuals,’ there 
would have been nothing to object; further than that we might 
have asked,—who ever supposed this to be the case? Reason 
comes latest into the field. Areal man is more than a full-grown 
child. However, his assumption and line of argument not only go 
much further, but are altogether different. The idea, that the 
principle upon which human punishment ought to be enforced 
in this life, can be verified by any analogy to the hope (the word 
surely is a strong one) which nature teaches us to indulge, that 
injustice will be punished even in a life to come, confounds two 
cases, between which no possible analogy can exist. Too much 
credit also is given to the rationality of resentment, by the insi- 
nuation, that it is only when the want of natural and proper 
sentiments in licentious sophists makes us ‘ cast about’ for other 
arguments to meet their case,—or when the operation of resent- 
ment is embarrassed by a ‘ weak and partial humanity,’ or on 
some similar emergency, that, in a well constituted nature, the 
reflection of the public use of punishment is wanted in confir- 
mation of our natural sense of its propriety. Necessitarians, 
for instance, who concur in approving of the fact of punishment, 
ure certainly not aware of any such sense of its propriety. It 
is one of the perplexities, in judging between moral systems, that 
they s run into each other, and admit of so many turns, and 
loopholes, and explanations, that from first to last, an oppor- 
tunity of applying the crucial experiment may be watched for 
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in vain. But the correctness of the account which Dr Smith 
would substitute for the ordinary account of human punishment, 
affords this opportunity. Let a reader compare the two accounts 
together, and examine whether they agree in including all the 
cases,—and if not, let him adopt, according to the test of the 


crucial experiment, that which is most reconcilable with all. , 


In the generality of bosoms, and on most occasions, both prin- 
ciples, it is admitted, will meet—the test can only be where 
they differ. Dr Smith mentions himself an instance—that of a 
sentinel who is condemned to death for sleeping on his watch. 
Less fanatically consistent in behalf of resentment than Lord 
Woodhouselee, who denies that any circumstance, even the fre- 
quency of the crime, can justify additional severity in the punish- 
ment of an individual case, or than M. Rossi would be on a simi- 
lar dilemma in behalf of conscience, he consents that the sentinel 
must be offered up to the safety of numbers. He must have 
allowed, therefore, that the rule and measure of human punish- 
ment is not, and cannot be, taken from a passion of this descrip- 
tion, but depends on a perfectly distinct principle. Lord Wood- 
houselee, consequently, seems left at last to defend, on the 
weight of his own authority and argument, the position, that 
‘ the measure of the punishment of crimes ought, in every case, 
‘to depend on the moral turpitude of the criminal; of which 
‘ nature has furnished an infallible criterion in the indignation 
‘ which arises in the impartial mind upon the commission of a 
‘ crime, and which always keeps its just proportion to the mag- 
‘ nitude of the offence.’ This reference to the moral turpitude 
or evil of the offender, as constituting the essence of his prin- 
ciple, instead of to the evil arising from the offence, shows that 
Lord Woodhouselee had ill comprehended the historical sketch 
presented by Lord Kames. Dr Smith combines the two, appa- 
rently, under no uniformity of definite proportions. There are 
passages which countenance the piacular judgments of antiquity, 
and would go far to confound the principle of resentment with 
that of expiation. 

The following extracts from Butler strike the proper balance 
in this perplexed account. They are philosophically directed, not 
to the purpose of substituting such a passion for a guide ;—their 
object, in answer to a directly opposite objection, is that of show- 
ing, that even its unruliness is not made a part of our consti- 
tution, without an aim, if in other respects we do but our duty 
by ourselves. In our partnership, it is a working member which 
is not to be wholly trusted, nor wholly got rid of and denounced. 
‘ Since, therefore, it is necessary for the very subsistence of the 
* world, that injury, injustice, and cruelty, should be punished ; 
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‘and since compassion, which is so natural to mankind, would 
‘render that execution of justice exceedingly difficult and un- 
‘easy; indignation against vice and wickedness is, and may be 
‘ allowed to be, a balance to that weakness of pity, and also to 
‘any thing else which would prevent the necessary method of 
‘severity. The cool consideration of reason, that the security 
‘and peace of society requires examples of justice should be 
‘made, might indeed be sufficient to procure laws to be enacted, 
‘and sentence passed. But is it that cool reflection in the in- 
‘jured person, which, for the most part, brings the offended to 
‘justice ? Or is it not resentment and indignation against the 
‘injury and the author of it?’ Having thus shown the use of 
this passion, Butler proceeds to exhibit the danger of its excess. 
‘On the other hand, put the case, that the law of retaliation 
‘was universally received, and allowed, as an innocent rule of 
‘life, by all; and the observance of it thought by many (and 
‘then it would soon come to be thought by all) a point of honour. 
‘Under the consequences which would inevitably follow, if we 
‘consider mankind, according to that fine allusion of St Paul, as 
‘ one body, and every one members one of another, that resentment 
‘js, with respect to society, a painful remedy. Thus, then, it must 
‘be allowed, the very notion or idea of this passion, as a remedy 
‘or preventive of evil, and as in itself a painful means, plainly 
‘shows that it ought never to be made use of, but only in order 
‘to produce some greater good.’ * What justifies public execu- 
‘tions is, not that the guilt or demerit of the criminal dispenses 
‘ with the obligation of good-will, neither would this justify any 
‘severity; but, that his life is inconsistent with the quiet and 
‘happiness of the world; that is, a general and more enlarged 
‘obligation necessarily destroys a particular and more confined 
‘one of the same kind, inconsistent with it. Guilt or injury, 
‘then, does not dispense with, or supersede the duty of, love and 
* good-will.’ 

In the gradation by which Butler discriminates sudden anger 
from deliberate anger or resentment, he distinguishes the latter 
by its being inseparably connected with the sense of wrong and 
injustice, intention or design. This distinction was not ne- 
cessary for Lord Kames’s purpose ; it had not been sufficiently 
attended to by Dr Smith in his details, although noticed by 
him in a general manner. When Butler denies to the latter, 
even under the dignity of this distinction, any thing of the qua- 
lity of a sanction, or the illumination of a guide, he guards suf- 
ficiently against the possibility of this principle of our nature 
being confounded with that of conscience, or some equivalent 
power. This confusion is expressly created by Lord Woodhouse- 
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lee, when resentment is vested with the character of a criterion, 
The same effect is obtained covertly by Dr Smith, under the 
retinue and compliment of imposing epithets, to which plain, 
undisguised, unadorned resentment, can have no pretence. Sa- 
tisfied with having explained the use of this passion to a certain 
extent, and in certain cases, Butler gives it no higher authority ; 
whereas, in his second and third sermons, with some degree of 
hesitation, certainly, and subject to cautions, (the difficulty of 
applying which appears to us to be a serious objection to the 
fact so simply stated,) he considers that ‘ man has a rule of 
‘ right within,’ and that his ‘ inward frame,’ or conscience, may 
be consulted as a ‘ guide in morals.’ However, we conceive, 
although this should be true over a considerable part of morals, 
or at least should be so probable that we could consent to en- 
force the slight and reparable sanctions of the moral code upon 
the plausible supposition of its truth, it will by no means follow 
that we may not obtain, and therefore are not under the obliga- 
tion of obtaining, a more precise and visible rule, for so much 
of morals as is brought within the severer penalties of positive 
jurisprudence. We never can believe, for instance, that Butler 
would have allowed his conscience to guide him to the equation 
of evil for evil, as the moral ground and limit of criminal law, 
Not even according to the modified system of M. Rossi, as being its 
measure, much less according to the broader hypothesis of others, 
as its end. Indeed the passages which we have just quoted from 
this great expositor of conscience, are a decisive proof that he 
did not consider its authority to be directly applicable to the 
administration of penal justice. It is singular, in the meantime, 
that M. Rossi should not mention the doctrine of resentment 
among the principles upon which the edifice of penal legislation 
has been occasionally raised. It was almost the only principle 
regarded by savage communities. It pervades, as taken out in 
kind, or with its equivalent compositions, the deges barbarorum. 
The skeleton waving on the gibbet was long intended, not to be so 
much a warning to other criminals, as a consolation to the rela- 
tions of the deceased. Traces of this spirit linger in our law-books 
more even than in our manners. The law of Scotland still nomi- 
nally affords the injured parties their recompense or assythemenl, 
independent of the vindicta publica ; and the relations of the 
deceased were only within these few years deprived in England 
of their claim, under an appeal of murder. As late as the reign 
of Henry IV., they were entitled, under this proceeding, to drag 
the murderer to the place of execution with their own hands. 
However the Koran may deserve the compliments lavished upon 
its style, the substance of the criminal law contained in it is 
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worthy only of a tribe of Arabs. The most important part of 
that law rests upon hisas, or retaliation only, mixed up with a 
general notion of ae Over the most civilized countries 
where the Mahomedan empire is established, this simple and 
vindictive standard regulates the protection of life and person. 
We should guess that this spirit is more vigorous on the banks 
of the Mississippi, than by the lake of Geneva. For in a pre- 
amble to the code of Louisiana, in which Mr Livingston proposes 
to sanction by a solemn legislative declaration the principle on 
which its several provisions were founded, this was the only 
erroneous principle which it was felt necessary to explicitly nega- 
tive and denounce. ‘ Vengeance is unknown to the laws. The 
‘only object of punishment is to prevent the commission of 
‘ offences.’ 

The language of the Traité de Legislation is often provoking, 
or more than provoking, to persons who have formed their princ!- 
ples in accordance with that distinction between our moral na- 
ture, our passions, and appetites, which harmonizes with what 
Hume calls the ‘ caprice of language’ on this subject. There seems 
to be evidence in the volumes of M. Rossi, that we owe them to 
the provocation of these paradoxical contempts of the human 
heart. ‘The author’s intimate acquaintance with the intelligence 
and virtues of M. Dumont, would only make him probably more 
fearful of their consequences in less honest and less able hands. 
We heartily wish the reaction had not carried him antagonisti- 
cally so far in the opposite direction, The horseman who, 
having drunk his stirrup-cup to the Virgin, found that he had 
vaulted on the other side instead of having alighted into the 
saddle, observed, that ¢ the Virgin had been too kind.’ M. Rossi 
may make, we think, the same complaint. Half his journey 
would, as in John Gilpin’s case, have been better than the 
whole. 

Systems which find in conscience the foundation of human 
justice, or at least the limit of its punishment, on the ground of 
abstract right, acquire great plausibility and popular favour 
from the necessary course and language outwardly adopted by 
the criminal law, and also from the deference which, on its own 
specific grounds, it necessarily pays to popular feeling and opi- 
nion. ‘The way may be cleared by a few observations on the 
distinct objects of civil and criminal law respectively; and on 
the different means by which alone each of these objects is to 
be attained. The most important consideration, however, arises 
out of the fact, that the intention with which the party has com- 
mitted the wrong, can have no connexion with the object of 
a civil action, which is redress ; whilst it is indispensable to a 
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criminal prosecution, as furnishing the only element upon which 
it can act, in order to obtain its peculiar and public object, which 
is prevention. It is apparently the necessity of this malus ani- 
mus, or its intention, in public offences, which has led to the 
confusion, or at least confirmed it, which exists so much more 
visibly between morals and penal law, than between morals and 
civil law. Now, this distinction does not depend on any com- 
parison between the moral consequences in the two cases; but 
exists in the very nature of a civil and a criminal proceeding, 
with reference to the supposed quality of the respective injury, 
and consequently that of the appropriate remedy for each. In 
a case of the first description, the direct injury sustained by 
the individual who is the personal object of it, consists in the 
loss or pain to which he has been subject. The specific remedy 
is restitution, compensation, or both. In this case, both the 
evil suffered, and the cure for it, although they may be circum- 
stantially affected more or less by such intention, are neverthe- 
less in substance independent of the intention of the causer of 
the evil. Whatever he might intend, the party is so much the 
loser at his hands, and is entitled, as between one individual 
and another, to look to him equally for redress. Suppose that 
it is sought to represent this act, or any other, as a crime, 
and to treat it accordingly—we have now to open an entirely 
different account in the quality of the injury, and necessarily 
of the remedy to be prescribed. The injury to the public is 
almost entirely indirect. There may be a few cases where, on 
the supposition that, although all possible consequences from 
the act are contained within the very act itself, yet the injury 
to the public arising from the single act, is such as to entitle 
even the public to amends. The public, in a case of this sort, 
stands precisely in the situation of an individual injured; and 
the proceeding for recovering effectual and direct redress for 
the past nuisance or obstruction, should be governed by the 
same consideration. The English doctrine of the civil injury 
and its remedy merging in the criminal, is verbal sophistry. 
They are in fact, and ought to be kept in law, distinct indeed, 
but compatible and concurrent. Such are injuries called mis- 
demeanours; which differ rationally from felonies, in no other 
necessary legal quality than by the fact, that from their less 
alarming nature, the means of obtaining the private end and 
remedy of personal satisfaction, will generally comprise the pub- 
lic end and remedy of social prevention also. But the immense 
proportion of the evil contained in an ordinary crime, and for 
which society retains in its own power, and administers on its 
own responsibility, the proper remedy, is the indirect evil. This 
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consists in the alarm which society feels, lest order should con- 
tinue to be disturbed by a repetition of the act. This alarm 
originates in the supposition that the offender, and people like 
him, have a disposition and intention, more or less developed, 
by which they may be induced to repeat it. It is against this 
supposed disposition and intention that punishment is directed. 
Disprove the intention—-satisfy society that the doer of the act in 
question did it unintentionally, the alarm, and the right on the 
part of society, the cause and the effect, are at an end. Society, 
that is, can have no apprehension, ia such a case, that he will be 
likely to repeat it; or that others, being aware that he was excu- 
sed on the ground of absence of intention only, will be induced 
to repeat the act on account of an impunity, the ground of which 
they must know will not apply to them. The distinction, there- 
fore, of the language, principle, and course of proceeding, in the 
two cases of civil and criminal law, has no reference to morals. 
It depends on the fact, that, for the object which criminal law 
has in view, intention is wanted as a motive. Otherwise, since 
disposition and intention are the only source from which we can 
raise counteracting motives, there would be nothing upon which 
punishment, as the means of prevention, could act, and therefore 
there could be no case made out to justify its infliction. 

The legal criminal intention necessary in criminal law, is not 
identical in strictness with the evil intention imputable in mo- 
rals. It is enough, that there exists an intention to do the act. 
It is not necessary that the party should know that the act is 
morally wrong. It makes no difference even if the party believe 
that the act is morally virtuous. In case the conclusion of law 
be true, which presumes that its prohibitions are known to every 
one whose intellect is not defective, wherever -there exists a 
degree of understanding, capable of acquiring the knowledge 
that an act is forbidden by law, there exists that against which 
punishment can be brought to bear as a means of prevention. 
It is only necessary to convince the party that a specified amount 
of evil will be the consequence of the act. He may think it his 
duty, nevertheless, to perform the act. But if society think the 
act mischievous, and has declared so by a penal prohibition of 
it, itis the duty of society to seek to restrain and overpower this 
mistaken sense of duty by the motive raised from punishment. 
The law, from considerations of general consequences, will not 
admit proof (indeed proof of such an internal fact is almost 
impossible) that the party was not aware of the municipal pro- 
hibition. Otherwise, in case that fact could be proved, in the 
absence of all intention to violate the law, which was unknown, 
there exists by the supposition no motive for punishment to coun- 
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teract. Consequently the ground on which alone human punish- 
ment can proceed, as far as the individual is concerned, has failed, 
The party was ready to obey the law if he had known it: what 
could he more? and what can he do more if you punish him 
till Doomsday? In a case of this sort, punishment can only aet 
on others, as a warning to use due diligence in learning the law, 
ignorance of which is so tragically shown to be no excuse. A 
case like that of Martin the incendiary will illustrate the dis- 
tinctions. There could be no pretence for his acquittal, suppo- 
sing the jury were of opinion that he believed that it was 
morally or religiously right to burn York Minster, but knew, 
at the same time, that it was legally wrong. If they meant by 
their verdict to express that his understanding was too disturbed 
to be capable of knowing that it was legally wrong, the acquit- 
tal was correct. On the other hand, in case they thought his 
understanding, although fanatically perverted, nevertheless was 
capable of attaining this knowledge, but that in point of fact he 
had not attained it, the rule of public policy is understood in 
this case to intervene, and to require a verdict alike inconsistent 
with the mode by which alone punishment can effect its proper 
object, and with our moral feelings. 

We willingly acknowledge that we are here upon ground 
which should be trod most tenderly. The rule still, in its seve- 
rest form, furnishes no excuse for the flagrant prevarication with 
which English judges have so often turned questions of fact into 
questions of law. Wherever, and to the extent that this con- 
sideration of public policy does not interpose, it is clear that the 
law ought to direct, and joyfully would a jury co-operate with 
the law in the acquittal of a party, against whom the case sup- 
plies no evidence that the motive of penal restraint is called for 
in order to keep him in obedience to the law. Nobody proposes 
the hanging another by way of communicating a point on arson 
to the public (if that were all); or of enforcing on it the advan- 
tages of a general study of the criminal law. The law is a 
peremptory schoolmaster. But whether for learning its abstract 
lessons, or for preserving the evidence of a fact, the milder habits 
of our times are against the old practice of just whipping a lad 
at the boundary stone, in order that by infixing the spot in his 
memory by this simple process, he might be a more trusty wit- 
ness of the same. 

No doubt, where the rules of morals and of policy appear to 
clash, it requires not only a deliberate conviction of this policy 
in reality and in truth, but much time and consideration, to 
bring the mind round into harmony, or rather acquiescence with 
the law. It is well it is so, This fact is our security, that 
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wherever mitigating circumstances exist, which the law either 
could not foresee, or could not disereetly proclaim as a justifi- 
cation or an excuse, full credit will be allowed for them in the 
execution or remission of the sentence. The only question is, 
where the consideration of these circumstances should be lodged ? 
—whether in the executive or in the judicial (and then in which 
part of the judicial) department ? 

There is nothing gained by contending for a single case one 
way or the other, when the sacred principle upon which the 
objection rests must be driven to admit exceptions which are 
destructive, at least to ordinary understandings, of its paramount 
inviolability. Thus M. Rossi holds that a specific amount of 
moral evil intention is the element which punishment has to 
seek out, and which, like the action of an acid and an alkali, it 
has to neutralize in every crime. ¢ Ajouter quelquechose a cette 
‘peine? Ne fiit ce qu’une obole, cette portion du chatiment ne 
‘serait qu’un fait sans moralité ; le condamné ne serait plus 
‘qu’un moyen entre les mains de la force, un pur instrument.’ 
Yet M. Rossi denies to perversion of the will, (fonctions affec- 
tives,) and to monomanie the protection given to lunacy. Such 
a distinction can scarcely be maintained by the unauthenticated 
assertion, that a party under these circumstances retains a latent 
power of discrimination between right and wrong. An ignorance 
of the law, it is likewise admitted, can be no excuse. Yet, sup- 
posing in point of fact that the court is really satisfied of such 
ignorance, all proof of an evil intention to violate the law surely 
is removed. The substituted offence,—that of a want of due 
diligence to acquire a knowledge of the law, in the case in ques- 
tion, is one of an entirely different character and malignity. So, 
a party engaged in an unlawful act, is charged with the conse- 
quences of the act—not only those which he foresaw, (but, as 
M. Rossi admits,) also those which he ought to have foreseen. 
Here again the omission of the requisite degree of foresight, (if 
we are to separate the moral and social evil in an offence,) is 
perfectly distinct from a direct intention to commit it. A con- 
fusion of these distinctions formerly condemned heretics to the 
stake, and still perplexes many men in their estimate of the 
degree of moral criminality attributable to the holding of this 
or that mischievous opinion. 

M. Rossi states as broadly as the most rigid Utilitarian can 
desire, that social order is the end of society ; and, accordingly, 
that society can make neither offences nor punishments, but 
with reference to that end. It is an incalculable advantage that 
conscience, as afterwards introduced into this system, can act 
negatively only, not positively ;—not to create and enforce 
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human law, but to restrain and modify its severity by the check 
of its peculiar operation. After what we have said, it is evident 
that we do not object in one sense to conscience and ill-intention 
being conditions in the administration of justice. Our objection 
is only to the principle on which they are introduced, and to the 
supposed criterion and jurisdiction with which conscience is 
invested, for the express purpose of rehearing, and perhaps 
reversing, on a purely abstract speculation of some strict per- 
sonal expiatory proportion, every penal sentence which a crimi- 
nal may incur as a member of society. 

Within the limited sphere of criminal law we cannot admit 
the existence of that separation between mal moral and mal social, 
on which the main part of M. Rossi’s system is founded. It 
seems to us to be employing infinite art to split a hair, which it 
will take just the same trouble to reunite; whilst it is only when 
reunited that it can be of any service, or, indeed, can jin most 
cases be made visible to ordinary eyesight. As to immutable 
justice, whether there be such a thing is beyond our reach. It 
is an abstract standard in the hands of the invisible God. For 
us justice can have no reference but to man ;—to human conduc¢t, 
And that cannot be separated from circumstances and facts. It 
becomes under the attempt a nonentity. Whether in its appli- 
cation to man, the internal and external condition of its charac- 
teristics be evil for evil, is also what we cannot see. It may be 
so in another world, under God’s dispensation. Natural justice 
evidently is not so administered in this, where the wicked often 
flourish like a green bay-tree. The wisest and the best men 
have felt their want of title, as well as their incompetency, to 
administer this delicate jurisdiction. The right, or possibility, 
or use in exercising it, are all distinct questions. The right to 
act on it, in this sense, must be made out by much stronger 
arguments than has yet been ever done. Next, the possibility 
of it must be shown, for nemo tenetur ad impossibilia. We must 
have some sort of security against mistakes, when we undertake 
to proceed on abstract and not social grounds. At best, too, it 
is but little that man can do to introduce and maintain this pro- 
portion. Our ignorance of the circumstances on which such a 
proportion must depend, is alone a sufficient answer to any 
declaration that we must apply it. Any argument which should 
disprove our right to punish, except within the limits of this 
proportion, would only tie up the hands of law, by disproving 
our right to punish altogether, unless it could give us the satis- 
factory means of ascertaining its imaginary terms. Now, who 
can tell all that goes to constitute the evil—in this sense, moral 
evil—contained in every, or in any human action? On the other 
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hand, who can tell the precise amount of evil which, by the infi- 
nite varieties of human character, constitution, and situation, 
any given punishment may inflict? Yet we are now on our 
right and title. The scales of Shylock are put into our hands— 
a hair on the wrong side fixes us with the weight of blood. It 
is in vain that conscience—(contrary to all fact)—is assumed 
to be a sufficient guide for so minute a purpose. Public opinion, 
or the opinion of the majority, is wrong often even with refer- 
ence to much more palpable propositions. The risk of error, 
in the fixation by it of moral proportions of this description, 
as a preliminary to human law, would make wild work. In 
case the construction of their moral thermometer is referred to 
the wisest man, who is to bell this cat? We should like to see 
the men, and afterwards to compare their notes on this subject, 
one with another, were each English county to elect (by ballot, 
if they liked it,) its supposed ablest metapbysician. A crisis 
compels a nation to submit its political existence to a Washing- 
ton or a Napoleon. But in ordinary times the public seems 
disposed to judge of the wisdom of its lawgivers in a coarser 
way; and lets all other passions interfere, nay, often rule su- 
preme, besides a passion for justice and for wisdom. 

If we take a case, apparently the plainest, that of murder, 
diversities rise up, which will push aside the application of any 
abstract scale. It is in vain to allege that its moral and material 
evil are constant, and that it is only its social evil which changes. 
M. Rossi admits that assassination would be a greater crime in 
England than in Corsica. We cannot comprehend on what 
metaphysical evidence or distinction it can be made out that the 
crime, in this case, would not be greater morally as well as 
socially. So of infanticide, (which is made so light of in the 
Traité de Legislation altogether, and) which, notwithstanding 
our severest efforts, is now reviving in Cutch, we cannot feel 
that the moral evil is the same in a Rajpoot chieftain as it would 
bein an English peer. So, when it is allowed that adultery is 
a variable case, under the variations of mal relatif, according to 
the different opinions prevalent in different societies, it seems 
impossible that this variation should not tell again upon the mal 
noral, This distinction, upon which so much of the detail of M. 
Rossi’s argument revolves, professes to keep open two distinct 
accounts of man, as it were—of man alone, or in a state of 
nature, and of man in society. We have never seen an attempt, 
by moralist or publicist, at reasoning out a system of ethics or 
ethical jurisprudence, from the hypothesis of a state of nature 
upwards, which has succeeded better than Condillac succeeded, 
With his statue or hypothetical man in metaphysics. There is 
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no logical method of giving back to the first the sociable dis- 
position, which makes society a matter of necessity ; nor to the 
last, the obligation of conscience. The break is too entire. ‘To 
reason about man out of society, is to write the natural his- 
tory of a fish out of water. M. Rossi changes the word right 
into duty in his definition, and seems to imagine that he gets 
a great deal by it. We do not see how. But his observations 
on the moral order of society,—that society, and the justice 
imposed by it, are a duty; that the not improving it, as far as 
lies in our power, is a breach of the moral law; that punishment 
is one link of a chain of means, whose final end is moral order 
—appear to us no less eloquent than true. Our difficulty is 
in conceiving where the difference can rest, or what, at the best, 
can be the possible use of it, beyond a needless opposition of 
epithets between this system and one of utility and order, found- 
ed upon the interest of society; having general rules, as feet to 
stand on, and general consequences, as our best substitute in 
cases not reducible to general rules. Our view of utility does not 
represent human nature as a blank sheet of paper, with a line 
drawn down the middle, debiting and crediting pains and plea- 
sures on the two sides of it, without distinguishing what may be 
the different nature and quality of these pains and pleasures. We 
admit the moral element as a constituent part of man’s nature. 
Like any other sense or faculty, some people are without it, and 
must supply the want as they best can. Many, whose reason is 
stronger than their passions, get on in this way apparently very 
well. But its just rights and character have, as is usually the 
case, suffered most from overstatements and unreasonable pre- 
tensions on its behalf. Many gainsayers would come in and go 
along with us to a certain point, if we were content to find in 
conscience a peculiar source of personal security, dignity, and 
satisfaction. The average difference, in this respect, between a 
conscientious and an unconscientious person, may show the 
value and use of conscience, when thus limited and circumscri- 
bed. The further question is perfectly distinct, and depends, as 
a matter of evidence, on observation, and on a comparison of 
facts of another order; namely, whether taking counsel of uti- 
lity or of conscience is the best means of getting at a rule of civil 
conduct, more especially in respect of the arduous rules con- 
nected with criminal jurisprudence. 

In the remarks we are about to make upon a doctrine which 
seems to us to be most pernicious, we cannot charge it as an 
exclusive consequence on M. Rossi’s principle. He need not 
be surprised that there should exist such a delightful harmony 
between mal materiel and mal moral. It is just what we should 
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expect. But we are surprised, and think that he ought to 
share in our astonishment, at finding that the advocates of uti- 
lity are fighting with him under the same banner, in support of 
the motto, that legal perjury may be moral truth. It was with 
the most unfeigned sorrow and apprehension for the mischie- 
vousness of such tenets, that we have lately read the following 
passage, applied to capital punishments, in the leading article of 
so able a paper as the Examiner. We are as anxious as any 
body can be, that our system of capital punishments should be 
carefully revised ; but dread that the propriety of this measure 
should be enforced by arguments which, compounded of Jesuitry 
and enthusiasm, must go to shake the foundations of society. 
‘ As for giving verdicts against the evidence, whatever may be 
‘the enormity, a share must be borne by the judges, who, as 
‘Mr Bentham observes, were in the habit of directing juries to 
‘find the value of stolen property below the real and notorious 
‘value, in order to evade the capital punishment; and who, for 
‘quirks and quibbles of law, have, in more than one instance, 
‘directed juries to find verdicts of not guilty, after the prisoner 
‘has solemnly confessed his guilt.’—*‘ For forms, with whatever 
‘ sanctity they are clothed, honest men will not sacrifice the object 
‘for which such forms were directed. The object of the juror’s 
‘office is justice, and if the law endeavours to make him an 
‘instrument of legal murder, the paramount social principle 
‘releases him from his oath.’ M. Rossi holds similar language. 
The particular application of the following paragraph refers to the 
case where the judge or jury (if there is one) are convinced that 
the reason and the will of the prisoner were not concurring in 
the physical act which he has committed. In this point of view, 
the main value of a jury seems in his opinion to be placed. For 
the jury is called the conscience of society, and it is on this rebel- 
lion of juries against the law, that he apparently relies for its 
progressive and compulsory improvement. ‘ Le juge qui, dans 
‘un tel cas, condamnerait l’accusé, trahirait sa conscience et se 
‘rendrait moralement coupable d’un crime. Nulle loi n’est ob- 
‘ligatoire dans ce cas. Le législateur, en passant sous silence 
‘une cause de justification, a commis un oubli au détriment de 
‘innocence, ou il a voulu commander une iniquité. Dans le 
‘ premier cas, on doit réparer son oubli; dans le second, on ne 
‘ doit pas obéir.’—(Vol. iii. p. 291.) 

Offences committed during intoxication fall immediately with- 
in this privilege; but of course the benefit of it must extend as 
far as the revelations of conscience on the part of a juror may 
carry him. There can be no intermediate point with substance 
enough about it to give footing to a single one of those thou 
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sand angels, who, it is said, can dance together on the point of 
a needle. Where a precise punishment neither more nor less 
is imposed by law, the same authority which releases a judge 
or juror from obedience, in order that he may reduce the moral 
equation to the proper standard, authorizes the same parties, 
one and all, in every prosecution, to question whether an act, 
which has been made an offence by the legislature, is or is not 
morally a crime. So every civil action may raise the point, 
whether any given legal right is or is not a right, by nature or 
in morals. It was matter of long and painful controversy to 
the casuistical doctors and civilians of former days, whether a 
judge was not bound by the evidence produced in court con- 
cerning the fact, although he might know of his own knowledge 
that the fact was otherwise. Monstrous as that doctrine is, it 
is not as an abdication of his duty over the fact, so extensively 
dangerous as this usurpation of authority over the daw. The 
general consequence—the ultimate end—of such a system, is 
worthy of the means. <A pupil of M. Rossi’s, or of the Lza- 
miner's, upon a jury, will subject such of his colleagues as 
happen to have a scruple about their oaths, to rather unrea- 
sonable terms. Strange battles and compromises pass in a jury- 
box at present. But they must be flea-bites to the wounds 
which these new instruments of judiciary logic would inflict on 
the consciences of men and the interests of society. It would 
be in vain that the eleven half-starved jurors of the old school 
should represent that they were bound by their oath, and by 
their duty to society, to find according to the evidence. In vain 
would they submit that the two points,—sc. whether the fact 
were done, and with what intention it was done,—was as much 
of the case as they were commissioned to enter upon and decide. 
Vainly would they object to take advantage of the general form 
in which their verdict was returnable, in order to falsify their 
answer on the only points upon which their country had asked 
their opinion, and over which alone it intended to intrust them 
with its power. In respect of every thing beyond those points, 
they have no more right to condemn or to acquit than a stranger 
in the street. Notwithstanding all this, A has resolved never 
to bring in felo-de-se on suicide. B will never bring in guilty 
on a duel. C cannot agree to convict under the game laws. D 
objects to capital punishments in forgery ; E to the number of 
shillings at which larceny rates the worth of the life of man. F 
has compassion for the concealment of the birth of a bastard child; 
G for the administering medicine to procure abortion. H belongs 
to a club who have agreed that they never will set aside a modus, 
or consent to turn out, what the clergy-hater, or rather the tithe- 
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hater, calls the black slug, to riot over an acre of English land. 
K feels that the right of an heir-at-law, or of children, to suc- 
ceed to the family estate, is a natural right, and his sense of jus- 
tice will not let him support a will by which they are disin- 
herited. L, on the other hand, believes that the will of the 
testator or founder imposes a sacred obligation ; his conscience, 
accordingly, will not allow him, on the ground of some techni- 
cal objection, to be a party to setting aside an instrument in 
which that intention is conveyed. These diversities contain but 
a minute fraction of the discord and enormities which must 
attend the successful delivery of the doctrine, that the letter of 
the law, and the formality of an oath, are (in the language of 
predecessors, who are allies in principles, and wore only a dif- 
ferent uniform) ‘ carnal ordinances’—dust in the scales of pure 
and essential justice. An open usurpation of this nature, of 
the greatest of all rights reserved by society to its legislature, is 
a much more dangerous ‘ accroachment’ on national authority, 
on the part of every petty juryman who commits it, than our 
ancestors had ever occasion to contend against under that class 
of arbitrary treasons. 

We say not a word, and have not one to say, in behalf of 
legislators who wantonly place the law in a condition where a 
divergence between the legal and moral sanction may possibly 
arise. But there is less excuse for moralists who multiply the 
risks of this melancholy alternative, by carrying the principle 
of moral duty out of a circle so plain and definite as this, into 
vague and arbitrary regions. It is the bounden duty of a legis- 
lature to avoid raising a dilemma of this sort, where it is possi- 
ble to do so, consistent with the public service. But the choice 
between the least of two evils, in several cases where persons of 
equal honesty and ability may differ in opinion which evil is the 
least, occurs in morals as well as in municipal law. It must 
take place as often as it is necessary to select between conflict- 
ing duties. If a man has been unfortunate enough to take an 
evidently unlawful oath, it is void, ipso facto, on the discovery 
of the unlawfulness. This is the least of two evils. In a great 
crisis, ‘where the peace of a disunited kingdom is at stake, a 
reasonable king, when called upon by his two Houses of Par- 
liament, will put a liberal and enlightened construction on his 
coronation oath. When a nation, for whom and to whom a par- 
ticular promise has been made, requests its sovereign, by means 
of its legislature, that he will attend to their wishes and interest 
in the mode by which the promise shall be performed, such an 
interpretation of a promise can scarcely be represented as the 
least of two evils. Soldiers ordered to fire on their fellow-citi- 
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zens, in support of an attack made by their sovereign on the 
charter, to the maintenance of which he himself had sworn, 
may well consider that an exception in behalf of an unforeseen 
indignity of this sort was implied in the engagement of military 
obedience, or that a contract, when violated on one side, ceases to 
be binding on the other. Atall events, this again is the least of 
two evils. But can there be any such exception or comparison, 
in a case where, in considering the obligation of a judicial oath, 
the alternative is, whether a single juror shall make or shall 
administer the law ? 

Mr Bentham criticised long ago, with just severity, the un- 
guarded passage in Blackstone’s Commentaries, where, in a case 
of a supposed variance between the word of God and the law of 
man, the professor informed his students, in so many words, that 
the law was null, and that they were bound to disobey it. This 
contingency, from its nature, must be comparatively a rare one. 
But the present insurrectionary movement is directed against 
justice in its very camp and sanctuary. In the thousand differ- 
ences of opinion, which rise up on'points of this sort, it may occur 
almost every hour. The division between legislative and judi- 
cial duties, and the faithful observance of this division, have 
been long regarded as truths of the last importance, and there- 
fore of the most indispensable obligation. The very definition 
and notion of law are otherwise ground to powder. Even the 
creation of judge-made law, under the latitude of construction 
which is almost an inevitable part of la jurisprudence des tribu- 
naux, has been, in this sense, severely commented upon by Mr 
Bentham. He has reproached the judges with the extension of 
this necessity as for a great irregularity,—a violation of the 
strict line of duty, by which they were confined to a simple in- 
terpretation of the law. Every system deserving the name of 
a constitution has a proper division of its powers. The legisla- 
ture makes, the courts interpret, and the executive executes 
the law. There can be no excuse for their interference, one 
with the other, in their respective duties. Each receives from 
society its express and limited department as a specific charge. 
Oath or no oath, it is an abuse of power,—a direct breach of the 
trust confided to them by their country, to trespass a single inch 
beyond the very task committed to them. If we think a moment 
of the sacredness of plain, above-board, unequivocating truth, 
from its very necessity to the most ordinary movement of the 
daily machinery of a community, the contempt of truth is a 
serious evil. In the shape of an oath, something must be added 
for the religious reverence, as well as for the magnitude of the 
stake which society intrusts, in judicial proceedings, under the 
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confidence of this sanction. These considerations cannot dimi- 
nish, but must increase, the obligation of obedience to the eri- 
minal as well as civil law, bound, notwithstanding the sophis- 
try of Sanchez, upon every enlightened conscience. As long as 
the legislature, representing the community, keeps the law in 
a certain state—that state must be understood still to represent 
the public opinion and the public will. When any individual 
puts his own private opinion (whether it turn out to be a truth 
or a crotchet) in opposition to the opinion of his country, as 
constitutionally expressed, it is no slight vanity in him to be 
over-positive that he is right. Parties who doubt the compe- 
tence of the legislature on this subject, should have the manli- 
ness to bring forward their scruples at an earlier stage; and, as 
Sir M. Hale is said to have done during the Commonwealth, 
decline to sit in the criminal court at all. But to take a par- 
ticular office, created for the discharge of a particular duty, 
to swear to perform that duty, and then proceed instantly to 
violate it, by remaking and unmaking the law at the party’s 
pleasure, is a proceeding which argument will find some diffi- 
culty in defending ; and over which a conscience must be toler- 
ably well drugged and dormant before it can go satisfactorily 
to sleep. The only title on the part of a man appointed to be 
a judge, or of twelve men selected to serve upon a jury, on 
a single trial, is the same as that on which, from century to 
century, the whole judicial authority of the kingdom rests. The 
legislature, representing the people, must draw the line between 
legislative and judicial duties. Among judicial duties, it must 
separate that which is vested in the judge from that which is 
appropriated to the jury. Whether the power of the jury might 
be advantageously extended beyond the power of merely finding 
the fact and the intention, is a question very fairly open to dis- 
cussion. In case, at any future period, the jury should have 
the right given them by the legislature of turning law into mo- 
rals, we are satisfied that the experiment will never answer. 
It was tried, and given up, in a court of civil equity. For the 
Court of Chancery began as a court of conscience; and was 
abandoned even for the present Chancery, as the least grie- 
vance of the two. The Star Chamber, or any other court of cri- 
minal equity, would be even a worse speculation. We should 
soon have speeches like those of Cicero’s, in which the merits 
of the case, as guilt or innocence, would be the last thing thought 
of, but which would be solely directed to touch and to inflame. 
Appeals to the passions would become the popular oratory of 
courts of law; until we ended by having as little idea of justice 
as they had in ancient Rome. We trust there is no chance that 
any English legislative assembly should start on this wildgoose 
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errand, and ever outrun the public interest such lengths as these, 
Let that question, when some such legislator as Mr Sadler raises 
it, be tried on its own merits. In the meantime, and until the 
law has thrown open to a jury the door of an unlimited discre- 
tion, nothing ought to be more deprecated than the license of 
leaving jurors to scramble for whatever they like to seize, under 
the sounding names of conscience and of justice—a license 
which would disorganize society wherever it was practised, and 
must demoralize the individual who indulges in it. 

M. Rossi is prepared for a cold reception of his book in this 
country. In his classification of the philosophers of morals and 
jurisprudence into spiritualists and sensualists, he states that 
the latter have crept only very partially into Germany in a com- 
paratively abstract form; that they divide France, but reign 
sole and supreme in England. However incorrect and incom- 
plete their labours may hitherto have proved, yet the admission 
that every attempt at the reform of the criminal law, during the 
last fifty years, in Europe, has come out of the Utilitarian camp, 
is no inconsiderable honour. We are certainly not among the 
bigoted and out-and-out admirers of the extreme moral and 
political opinions of this school. They often seem to us to spoil 
a very good cause by their way of arguing it. But as far as they 
are right every man should rejoice to follow them; and where 
they have done good service by their ability, courage, and perse- 
verance, as in behalf of rational jurisprudence, they are entitled 
to the gratitude of mankind. Our portion we pay with greater 
thankfulness than it will probably be received. Had the T’aité 
de Legislation never appeared, we cannot but fear that the mal 
social would have made but a sorry figure alongside the mal 
moral in the present volumes. The consequence of confusion 
and of error in criminal law, may be so fatal, that the obligation 
cannot be too forcibly and repeatedly urged upon society, of go- 
ing no farther in our reasonings upon it than we can clearly see 
our way. There may be in the background more refined and 
comprehensive principles ; but as long as they are comparatively 
conjectural, they cannot answer so practical a purpose as that in 
hand. Any rational view of divinity and morality will, it is true, 
give to these sciences the same object as jurisprudence has in 
view. Buta moment’s reflection upon the different ways in which 
the sciences proceed to work when they really come to practise, 
comprises more than the difference of Pyrrho in his study, and 
Pyrrho opposite a waggon in the street. 

The misery which a man may inflict upon himself and others, 
by diseasing and misleading the great sentiments of religion 
and of morals, by means of erroneous principles, is undoubtedly 
a consideration of deep interest and compassion. But society, 
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minding its own business, and keeping within the bounds of its 
just authority, has here nothing to command. It must be con- 
tent (and to this extent it is bound to act) with an equal and 
steady protection, maintenance, and encouragement of the 
teachers of the people on these vital questions. But, finally, it 
must leave the specific truths in both these sciences to be crown- 
ed in the triumph of free discussion; and to be enforced under 
the simple sanction derived in each subject from its own peculiar 
sources. Thus guarded in deportment towards these great divi- 
sions of human opinion and conduct, society cannot be charged 
with doing any direct mischief; whilst it provides the best (and 
without we can consent in each case to beg the whole question 
in dispute, the only) possible means of whatever happiness is to 
result from the discovery of truth. In Jaw, positive law, the 
whole scene is changed. Society has not the choice of standing 
by as a patron or a looker on. It must act and speak as master. 
Instead of exhortation and instruction, we have orders. Does 
the citizen fall into error or disobedience? In place of selt-re- 
proach, and the frowns of bystanders,—instead of the personal 
belief, or the mere representation of others, that he has incurred 
the divine displeasure, a man is met by chains and the gal- 
lows. A difference so important in the means pursued, makes 
it imperative on society to walk warily in this gloomy region. 

The teachers of religion and of morals may be left to wander 

over ransacked nature in search of their conjectural and debated 
principle; they may rise up into the clouds, penetrate into 
heaven itself, or descend into the depths of the human heart, and 

lose themselves in its long and dark recesses, ere they come out 

again into open day. They are searching after truth—truth, in 

one sense, of another and of a higher kind. The lawgiver 

assumes, by the very fact of his solemn undertaking, that he 

has found out the truth, within that limited sphere, and for the 

special purpose, in respect of which he presumes to act. There 

must be no room for doubt about the proper end, or the proper 

means, when it is plain that the peace of a community, on one 

hand, may depend on our decision, and, on the other, that the 

purchase-money may be the life and liberty of our fellow-beings. 

The responsibility otherwise would be too terrible. 

The part which we take upon ourselves to act in this deep 
tragedy, is too serious for hypotheses, subtleties, and fictions. It 
will be sheer folly or hypocrisy to turn off with Blackstone to the 
Mosaic revelation, for a justificatory rule of our proceedings in 
one instance, if we do not mean to go through with the code in 
Deuteronomy for the rest. Nothing is more childish than tacit 
contracts applied to so practical a reality. Beccaria supposes 
that a criminal is born with the rights of a state of nature over 
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his own person, and that he transfers them by some secret deed 
of surrender to the community in which he resides. According 
to the deduction made by Lord Woodhouselee and others, from 
the progressive phases through which criminal law has historically 
passed, they conclude that the right of punishment, as lodged in 
society, strictly represents, nothing either more or less than the 
right of vengeance, which each individual would have exercised 
in his own behalf. This he is said, on becoming a member of 
society, to have handed over to the officer of the public. Others 
distinguish between natural and acquired rights. These con- 
tend that the latter are the only legitimate subject on which 
punishment can be brought to bear, since what society has given, 
that alone is society entitled to take away ; and so on. 

The argument in the 7raité de Legislation, proceeds on a eal- 
culation, (the well supported gravity of which looks like the re- 
fined irony of Swift,) that a man ought not to commit a murder, 
simply because, on the whole, he will get more pain than plea- 
sure by such behaviour. The converse seems to follow; and 
the right of society to punish a murderer, will depend on our 
being satisfied that more pleasure would have to be deducted 
out of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, by suffer- 
ing the particular act to be committed with impunity, (not mere- 
ly than society loses from his trial and execution, but also) than 
the criminal can derive from the murder, on the supposition 
that he is left at large. Society can make its scale (and does) 
on a general average taken from human nature. But it neither 
does, nor can, nor ought to seek to settle a proportion of this sort 
in the case of every individual. The balance is as incapable of 
calculation as that proposed by M. Rossi, and infinitely more 
outrageous. The chance of making out a personal title to im- 
punity as against society, rises with the degree of malignant and 
demoniac gratification connected with the commission of a crime. 
The theory which deifies revenge, and places it on the judg- 
ment-seat, assumes that an innate moral criterion decides on 
the right and measure of punishment on the part of society. 
The criterion, according to this system, exists in the degree of 
resentment which an injury excites, and in its unappeasable- 
ness except by an ‘ adequate revenge.’ The theory of pure ez- 
piation, holds language more consistent with what we pay our- 
selves the otherwise very undeserved compliment of calling by 
the name of humanity. It asserts not only that it is distinct in 
its nature, but that the means exist of keeping it distinct in 
practice from impure vengeance. Society may stop within the 
limits of expiation, if the wants of public order can be satisfied 
with a punishment short of the full terms of the expiatory equa- 
tion. At the same time, the moral satisfaction of the public 
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conscience must not be disregarded. But society can in no 
case, it is said, pass beyond this equation. Its right of punish- 
ment is restricted to la peine morale, or moyen expiatoire. The 
mode to be pursued is to fix the standard between some given 
crime and its proper amount of expiatory punishment. Thus 
the truth of the equation in retaliation, as the punishment for 
murder, is called un fait de conscience. This proportion, there- 
fore, being established in one case, the further difficulty simply 
consists in the application of this scale, when we pass downwards 
to inferior offences; and in making allowances for extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Here is a ladder which we are called upon to climb, 
whose top is in the clouds, and more than half whose rounds 
are broken. Nothing of reformation of the criminal, nothing of 
redress for the party injured, nothing of prevention of future 
offences for society, is contained in this pr incipe dirigeant of the 
limits of criminal jurisprudence. They come in only, by the by, 
under the social principle, we presume. Evil for evil—penance 
in whatever shape—maceration in a hair shirt—all would be as 
good as repentance itself; provided there was but the necessary 
proportion of suffering maintained, as far as this one principle is 
concerned. 

Can reasonings like these satisfy any man who brings a sober 
and unbiassed understanding to the enquiry ? The protest which 
we put in preliminary to our criticism on these several systems, 
assumes that it is not necessary to travel so far for an intelligible 
principle which is, at least to our minds, conclusive as to the 
right. It has the further advantage, that in no case whatever can 
one doubt of the possibility and the use of its application. So- 
ciety is necessary to man—to man moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical, Certain acts are incompatible with the existence of society 
in any tolerable condition. Those acts can only be checked by 
punishment. This is assuredly sufficient for a foundation, as 
well as for a limit of the right. There can be no question con- 
cerning the awful responsibility under which society exercises 
this discretion; of the magnitude of the trust; and of the mul- 
tiplicity of considerations which a due and patient discharge of 
it involves. Yet Lord Woodhouselee denies that this statement 
establishes a foundation for criminal law at all. M. Rossi ad- 
mits that it states correctly the foundation, but he turns aside 
immediately, and seeks elsewhere its limit and its measure. 

It is easy to see which of these rules of conduct is simple in ap- 
plication for the party using it, and most useful to society. The 
fact is, (and is acknowledged by the only way in whic th their 
systems can be so developed, as to be ever made to work,) that 
before conscience or resentment can be trusted with a decision, 
it must be conscience acting, not individually, but in legislative 
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assemblies ;—it must be resentment, not as personally felt, but as 
shared by the impartial spectator. That is, it must be conscience 
and natural feeling corrected by the public for the public good, 
Imagination and passion, without taste and judgment, might be 
considered the sole qualifications for good writing, as reasonably 
as conscience and resentment supposed to furnish the necessary 
requisites for good conduct—to be all the securities which can 
be wanted either in making laws or in obeying them. The motive 
and the rule of human life must be kept distinct. Whatever 
power these principles may claim as motives, they never can be 
appealed to as a rule, except as far as they take the understand- 
ing to be their assessor, on whatever subjects man allows him- 
self to remain a reasonable creature. In the same manner as 
the eye and judgment co-operate in producing the phenomena 
of vision, (there are intermediate rules which act as glasses in 
assistance of the naked sight,) so do conscience and the under- 
standing co-operate in our insight into, and direction of, human 
conduct; and the last has no test but that of utility to appeal to, 
It is the same, indeed stronger, with resentment. Smith calls 
in the impartial spectator. Why is that necessary? How is 
he made a better judge than one’s self in a cause, with whose 
results and bearings we must be more intimately acquainted 
than a stranger? Simply, in order to get rid of the exaggeration 
of self-love, and reduce the feeling within reasonable bounds, 
The arbitration of reason, in such a case, acts, by bringing about 
an approximation in a particular instance, with those effects 
which the happiness of society requires. As much reference to 
the elements of conscience and resentment is thus preserved, 
as it can be desirable should be ultimately allowed. 

It is not pretended that the principle of Utility, or any other, 
can provide us with a complete security—such as shall prevent 
all errors in its administration, and all crime by its result. There 
is no such elixir in the materia medica, out of whose limited re- 
sources a remedy is to be sought for the diseases of society. A 
panacea of this kind is too inconsistent with the ignorance and 
infirmity of human nature for the boldest charlatan to advertise 
it. But the principle of utility is simple: it is intelligible to, 
and, as far as it goes, is comparatively manageable by all capaci- 
ties, under the guidance of those general rules which represent 
the condensed experience of ages; it is specifically adapted to 
the complaint ; lastly, it contains in itself no unknown element 
which may, in careless hands, or in certain constitutions, produce 
more evil than it is intended to remove. Unlike resentment, it 
raises no cry for victims ; but sensible of the delicate ground over 
which it moves, and of all the unseen circumstances which may 
morally extenuate an offence, (when externally the most inju- 
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rious,) it is touched with a human compassion even for the cri- 
minals, whose condemnation is imperatively required by the 
severe necessity of public order. Unlike expiation, it shrinks 
from the infliction of evil on the score of evil. It knows that 
crimes carry with them their own punishments as necessarily as 
the form its shadow ; and that the criminal has really done a 
much deeper injury to himself in his own nature, than it was 
within his possible power to do to society. Accordingly it must 
feel, that the terms of this supposed equation, (as far as it can 
presume to guess on so mysterious a subject, ) are already amply 
and fearfully settled the other way. But though human justice 
decline to be personified by the Eumenides of Mythology, with 
snakes coiled around its brow, or by a confessor in his cell, who 
settles cases of conscience as a debt, and clears off moral guilt by 
the short balance of so much evil done by the per contra of so 
much evil to be suffered, it has a nobler and easier duty to per- 
form in the preservation of the public peace. 

Justice, identified with the happiness of the millions whom 
it governs, listens to no individual feeling—pursues no partial 
interest. It would abdicate its whole charge and dignity, were 
it to fall back from its public duty upon these comparatively pri- 
vate considerations. It cannot stoop to seek the gratification 
of malignant passion—nor waste its time and strength in hunt- 
ing after a mystical proportion for the mere purpose of add- 
ing pain to pain. Its rational office is that of calmly watching 
over and advancing the happiness of mankind. It remembers 
that society is a great insurance company ; the duty of which is 
to provide, as far as possible, individual redress for every mem- 
ber; and in such injuries as by their nature are likely to be re- 
peated, to prevent them for the future. Accordingly, its punish- 
ments are directed, not with the view of doing evil to the party 
who has committed the injury, but of doing good to the party or 
community which has sustained it. Restitution, reparation, re- 
formation, and example, are the real debts which it is its object 
to teach the criminal that he owes society. Aware, painfully 
aware, how little the best society has steadily attempted even, 
and how much less it has effected, towards the reduction of 
human offences to the lowest average which our nature and con- 
dition are likely to admit, by a preference of virtue to revenue, 
by measures of gentle but salutary precaution, by an interposi- 
tion against the fluctuations and pressure of extreme want, by 
the light of education, by a humanizing and superintending in- 
tercourse between the different classes of society, which would 
bespeak a common interest in the recognition of a common nature 
—aware of all this, and of a great deal more, justice may well 
feel the deep responsibility of mercy, to which she is also conses 
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crated by her office. Whilst, therefore, the only direct commu- 
nication which, on the part of society, she has to make to that 
unfortunate class, out of which criminals for the most part are 
recruited, is one of rebuke and menace, solemnly will she take 
heed that the wellbeing of the great body of the people is the 
only consideration which she puts into her equal scales ; and that 
the words of her mouth are—what alone in such a case become 
the representative of society—the words of humanity and reason, 





Art. X.—1. The State of Protestantism in Germany, being the 
Substance of Four Discourses preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the Rev. Hucu James Roser, B.D. Second 
edition, enlarged. 8vo. London, 1829. 

2. An Historical Enquiry into the probable Causes of the Ra- 
tionalist Character, lately predominant in the Theology of Ger- 
many. By E. B. Pusry, M.A. Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 1828. 

3. An Historical Enquiry, §c. Part the Second ; containing 
an Explanation of the Views misconceived by Mr Rose, and 
Surther Illustrations. By E. B. Pusey. 1830. 

4. Six Sermons on the Study of the Holy Scriptures, preached 
before the University of Cambridge in the years 1827 and 1828; 
to which are annexed Two Dissertations ; the first on the Reason- 
ableness of the Orthodox Views of Christianity, as opposed to 
the Rationalism of Germany ; the second on Prophecy, with an 
original xposition of the Book of Revelation, showing that the 
whole of that remarkable Prophecy has long ago been fulfilled. 
By the Rey. S. Lez, B.D. D.D. Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. S8vo. 1830. 


T is, we think, high time for the well-paid champions of Or- 

thodoxy in this country, to awake from the dignified slum- 

bers in which it is their delight to indulge, and to take some 

notice of those incursions into their sacred territory, which the 

theologians of Germany have been so long permitted, without 
any repulse, to make. We are assured by Shakspeare, that 

‘ dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits ;’ 


> 


nor could we ask a much more pregnant proof of this fact, than 
the striking contrast which exists between the poor, active, stu- 
dious, and inquisitive theologians of Germany, and the sleek, 
somnolent, and satisfied divines of the Church of England. The 
priests of Egypt, we are told, abstained from drinking the water 
of the Nile, because they found it too fattening ;—the Pactolus 
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of the Church also fattens, but it is not abstained from; and the 
consequence is, that our portly sentinels slumber on their posts, 
while the lean theologues of Halle and Gottingen carry away 
all the glory of the field. 

Among the lower ranks, indeed, of the English clergy, that 
sharpener of the wits, poverty, is not wanting. But so strict 
is the watch kept over their orthodoxy by their superiors, and 
so promptly does the episcopal eye, awake only to innovation,— 
mark out for reproof and punishment every movement of free 
enquiry by which the general compromise of belief throughout 
the church may be disturbed, that the few among those lower 
expectants of patronage, who have either learning or leisure for 
theological disquisitions, think it most prudent not to enter into 
them; and accordingly, on all the great questions agitated by 
the German Rationalists, a ‘ sacred silence,’ like that which 
Basil and others of the Fathers tell us was maintained, respecting 
her dogmas, by the Primitive Church, reigns with almost equal 
profoundness throughout that hallowed domain which reposes 
within the fence of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

It is the opinion, indeed, of the Rev. Mr Rose, whose work 
on Rationalism is now before us, that to the want of a regular 
Episcopacy, like that of the English Church, as well as to the 
absence of those curbs upon the restiveness of private judgment, 
which a compulsory subscription of certain Articles of Faith 
imposes, the very erratic course into which German Theology 
has extravagated, is, in a great measure, to be attributed. In 
this respect, he says, ‘ there is a marked difference between our 
‘Church and these Prostestant Churches.’ We are inclined to 
doubt, however, whether that implicit acquiescence in a com- 
mon symbol of faith which diffuses so halcyon a calm over the 
surface of our Church Establishment, has not been brought 
about by appeals to far more worldly feelings than Mr Rose 
would willingly admit to exist in his reverend brotherhood ; and 
we find ourselves strengthened not a little in this view of the 
matter, by having observed that, in proportion as the Church 
has become more rich and powerful, less of the ‘ old leaven of 
‘innovations’ has mixed perceptibly with the mass; so that, by 
a result which sounds more miraculous than it really is, our 
establishment has gone on improving in Unity, in proportion as 
it has more and more abounded in Pluralities. 

With respect to the efficacy of Confessions of Faith in produ- 
cing uniformity of belief, it may safely be asserted, that uo for- 
mula of this natare has ever been constructed, out of which easy 
and pliant consciences could not find some plausible loophole 
of escape. Among the Germans themselves subscription has, 
we believe, been always required, to what they call the Sym- 
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bolic Books in the Lutheran Church, and to the Heidelburg 
Catechism in the Reformed Churches. In the former of these 
two professions of faith, an opening was indeed left, of which 
the free-thinking divines of Germany have most abundantly 
availed themselves, and to which Mr Rose imputes the blame 
of having been one of the main inlets through which the flood 
of heresy, that has, if we may so say, unchristianized their 
Church, found admission. Their Symbolic Books, hes ays, were 
subscribed ‘ only in as far as they agree with Scripture—a quali- 
‘ fication, which obviously bestows on the ministry the most 
‘ perfect liberty of believing and teaching whatever their own 
‘ fancy may suggest.’ In attributing, however, to this elastic 
* quatenus’ in the creed of the Lutherans, so much of that perilous 
matter which has been introduced into their Church, the reve- 
rend gentleman must, we think, have forgotten the Sixth Ar- 
ticle of those he himself has subscribed; sanctioning virtually, 
as it appears to us, the same latitude of interpretation and dis- 
sent: * Holy Scripture,’ says this article, ‘ contains all things 
* necessary to salvation; so that whatever is not read therein, 
‘ nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 
* to be believed as an article of faith, or to be thought requisite 
* or necessary to salvation.’ 

It was, indeed, under the shelter of this commodious clause, 
that the Jortins, Claytons, Blackburnes, &c. of other times, 
when the Church of England was perhaps less afraid of the con- 
sequences of dissent, and certainly less furnished with the means 
of purchasing conformity, were left unmolested in their bishop- 
rics, prebends, and rectories, to indulge in their own heterodox 
notions, and enjoy at once the comforts of preferment and luxuries 
of dissent.* Times are, however, in this respect much altered. 
We should like to see the actually existing Rector of St Dun- 
stan in the East, who would eo far risk his chance of a stall as 
to venture upon Jortin’s rash avowal, that ‘ there are Proposi- 
* tions contained in our Liturgy and Articles, which no man of 
* common sense among us believes.’ Even that enigmatic pro- 
duction, (the work, it is said, of one Vigilius, a contentious 
bishop of 'Tapsus,) which passed under the name of the Athana- 





* It is thought that Jortin had somewhat more than a leaning to- 
wards Arianism. (See a Letter addressed to Gilbert Wakefield, in- 
serted in his Memoirs, I. 376.) That he was, at all events, not orthodox 
on this subject, may be seen from a passage in his Tracts, where he 
goes so far as to declare, that they who uphold the orthodox doctrine 
respecting the Trinity, must be prepared to assert, ‘ that Jesus Christ 
‘is his own Father and his own Son.’—‘ The consequence will be $0, 
he adds, * whether they < like it, or whether they like it not.’ 
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sian Creed, is to be included, if we may believe a late learned 
archbishop, in the same inviolable circle of reverential silence, 
by which all established and subscribed symbols are to be sur- 
rounded. The same tranquillizing effects which the power. of 
patronage has so long produced in our political system, the hope 
of preferment has even more successfully accomplished in the 
ecclesiastical branch of our Constitution ; and, as a hot and head- 
long loyalty has long been the sole title to any favours from the 
State, so a blind and unenquiring orthodoxy is the one ‘ narrow 
‘ way’ that leadeth to all good things in the Church. Woe unto 
the young divine who, like the accomplished author of the 
‘ History of the Jews,’ dares to reason, however unpretendingly 
and sensibly, upon matters of religious concernment !—on him 
will the Theological Reviews, monthly and quarterly, pour the 
vials of their wrath, and on him the golden gates of preferment 
will, as sure as he lives, be shut. 

Very different from all this, and, it must be owned, border- 
ing on the opposite extreme, is the state of such matters in 
Germany. The immediate effect of the Reformation upon the 
clergy of that country was to render them at once poor* and 
polemical,—to despoil them of their princely abbeys and bishop- 
ries, and give them the choice of about fifty new creeds instead. 
The history of the Reformers themselves,—of the course of into- 
lerance into which these assertors of the right of private judg- 
ment at once plunged,—the various standards of infallibility set 
up by them, substituting (as has been often remarked+) a plu- 





* Neither has time nor Jong possession improved their condition in 
this respect. ‘ The richest member of the Church of Hanover,’ says 
amodern traveller, ‘ the Abbot of Loccum, who was formerly a Prince 
‘of the Empire, is said not to enjoy, including all his little privileges, 
‘(such as the inhabitants of Loccum being obliged to maintain his 
‘horses and wash his linen,) more than 6000 thalers, or L.1000 per 
‘year. The same intelligent traveller gives the following account of 
the celebrated university of Gottingen: ‘ The whole expense of this 
‘university (and, compared with other German universities, it is mag- 
‘nificently endowed) for books, salaries of professors, buildings, and 
‘all other expenses, is somewhat more than L.11,000 per year—a sum 
‘about equal, probably, to the incomes of four Heads of Houses at one 
‘of our universities.’ Accordingly, as he adds, ‘ Gottingen has no 
‘good things to bribe its younger members to a continued adherence 
‘to taught opinions. There is no warm and well-lined stall of ortho- 
‘ doxy. They believe according as they discover truth, and not ac- 
ae to the prebends and fellowships which reward a particular 
‘ faith.’ 

+ Luther himself, indeed, seems to have been the first utterer of 
this sarcasm. On stepping into the carriage with Pomeranus, who 
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rality of Popes for the one whom they had renounced,—all this 
is but too freshly present to the memories of those who study 
the strange history of Human Faith. Nor can we conceive a 
much more curious chapter of that history, as illustrating the 
tendency there is in the human mind to oscillate from one 
extreme to another, than would be furnished by a full enquiry 
into the process by which the Church of Germany has been 
brought to its present state; by which a people who once car- 
ried their notions of inspiration so far as not only to maintain 
that every syllable of the Hebrew Bible, even to its vowel points, 
was inspired; but also to insist upon having it believed that 
their own Symbolic Books were every one of them dictated by 
the Holy Spirit; has been at length brought to entertain a sys- 
tem of theology, which discards inspiration from the Scriptures 
altogether—makes Reason the sole test and arbiter of Faith, and, 
by divesting Christianity of all claims to the supernatural and 
miraculous, robs her of the strong ground on which she has 
hitherto rested her lever. 

The task of tracing the causes which led to this singular revo- 
lution, has, on a limited scale, been undertaken by Mr Pusey, 
in two of the volumes before us; and until he, or some other 
writer equally strong in German lore, but somewhat more gift- 
ed, it might be wished, with ease and lucidness of style, shall 
do full justice to the subject, we content ourselves thankfully 
with the sketch which he has so ably and with so truly a Chris- 
tian spirit given us. 

The fierce divisions of the German Reformers among them- 
selves, and the polemical spirit which was thereby engendered, 
converting the zeal which ought to have actuated them, in de- 
fence of their common cause, into bitter and unmitigated viru- 
lence against each other, were, it cannot be doubted, (though Mr 
Pusey passes lightly over this true fountainhead of the mischief,) 
the original source of those abuses and corruptions of theology, 
which the warfare of neighbouring creeds is always sure to gene- 
rate; and which, in this instance, by making Christianity sub- 
servient to the passions and purposes of party, had the effect of 
gradually lowering her divine character, and placing her on 
ground where she was within easy reach of her enemies. Among 
the causes to which this result is to be attributed, one of the 
most fatal, confessedly, was the erroneous view which the early 
Reformers took of the doctrine of inspiration,* and the forced 


was about to introduce him to the Pope's nuncio, he said, laughingly, 
‘ Here sit the Pope of Germany and Cardinal Pomeranus.’ 

* That the warning, however, has been thrown away, is proved by 
such declarations as the following :-«‘ After all, the Bible is the in- 
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modes of interpreting the Scriptures to which it drove them. 
Having laid it down that every word and syllable of the text was 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, it became incumbent upon them, of 
course, to endeavour to reconcile with this unwise hypothesis all 
those inaccuracies in minor points of detail which might be 
remarked in the Sacred Volume; and which, under a more qua- 
lified theory of inspiration, might have been safely left without 
any such effort at defence. In thus claiming, however, for the 
least important parts of the text the same authority as for the 
most essential and vital, they rashly grounded both on the same 
evidence, and exposed their character for authenticity to one 
common risk. 

During the desolating period of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
‘Protestant party-spirit,’ (as Mr Pusey styles it,) which had from 
the very first been sufficiently strong, increased in virulence, 
and while it prolonged the duration of that struggle, aggravated 
all its miseries. The only branches of theology then cultivated 
were those that ministered to the factious spirit of the day, till, 
at last, the page of Scripture was referred to but as a sort of 
armoury, from whence the weapons of the respective combatants 
were to be furnished. Hence arose a vain and verbal school of 
divinity—or, as one of their own better divines characterised 
it, ‘an armed theology, pointed with mere thorns of logic,’— 
to the utter neglect, both of Christian practice, and of the en- 
lightened knowledge which should be the handmaid of Christian 
truth. Ignorant of history, of sound Biblical criticism, of all 
those branches, in short, of learning from which a prepared 
champion of the Faith draws his resources of defence, the Divines 
of Germany were, on the first approaches of scepticism, taken 
by surprise ;—those Scriptural proofs, founded chiefly upon 
scholastic subtleties, which they had found so potent against each 
other, fell powerless before the common foe, and they were at 
last compelled to submit to a compromise with the infidel even 
more ruinous than defeat. 

As a counteraction to this cold, fleshly, and formal theo- 
logy, a sect had arisen to which the appellation of Pietists was 
given, whose original object it was to re-awaken, throughout the 
Christian world, some of those moral and devotional feelings 
which the subtleties of the schools had nearly extinguished, and 
to call back Religion from the regions of the head to her own 
humble and natural home in the heart. But the system of these 





‘spired word of God, and we do well to lean to the advocates of plen- 
‘ary inspiration ; for there is no end to latitude and incertitude, there 
‘ is no knowing where to stop if you once admit that a single particle 
‘is uninspired. —Grant’s English Church, 
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religionists, however amiable their professed doctrines, con- 
tained within itself, from the first, the seeds of abuse. Their 
devotional fervour soon abated into hypocrisy ; their pretensions 
to internal illumination and divine impulses afforded a pretext to 
the fanatic for every license of heresy; and in the disgrace thus 
brought upon the professors of Pietism, the interests of genuine 
piety itself suffered. Among the practices which this sect held 
to be illicit, were laughing, card-playing, and dancing ; and the 
remarks made by Mr Pusey upon this part of their creed, may 
be read, perhaps, with advantage by some of our modern 
Pietists. 

‘The degree of value, however, attached to the abstinence from 
amusements, whose character is derived solely from their influence 
upon each individual, (the so-called adaPsga,) became a source both of 
self-deception, and of breaches of Christian charity ; a deflection invaria- 
bly occurring as soon as the abstinence is regarded as being in itself 
a Christian duty. A legal yoke is then substituted for Christian free- 
dom ; and things, in the first instance acknowledged by the party itself 
to be of subordinate importance, become the tests of Christian progress. 
It thus became common to exclude from the communion persons 
known to have danced, or to have played at cards.* The great object, 
lastly, of the early school, the promotion of practical living Christian- 
ity around them, became a mere external duty, and being consequently 
pursued mechanically, alienated, too often, instead of winning to the 
Gospel.’ —P. 105. 


It will be perceived from what we have here stated, that it 
was by no means from any want of religious zeal, but from the 
wrong channels through which that zeal was directed, and the 
infinite varieties and whims of opinion into which the right of 
private judgment wantoned, that the public mind in Germany 
came, at last, to lose all standard of orthodoxy, and to be at the 
mercy of every ‘ wind of doctrine’ by which poor human reason 
was ever yet ‘ carried about.’ So entirely, indeed, had they 
exchanged the substance of Christianity for the shadow, that the 
Bible itself, the professed oracle of all, was in reality but rarely 
consulted by any. The orthodox teachers had substituted their 
own scholastic theology for that of the Scriptures; and ‘many very 
‘ diligent students of theology,’ says Spener, § who readily fol- 
‘ lowed the guidance of their preceptors, and so were well versed 
‘in other portions of theology, and held diligently lectures on 


* It is an amusing instance of the excesses that arise on both sides, 
from the mutual reaction of two religious sects, that, on one occasion, 
when an edict excluding card-players from their communion was 
issued by the Pietists, a formula of prayer for Success at Cards, was 
immediately published by one of the orthodox preachers, 
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‘ Thetica, Antithetica, Polemica, and the like, had never in their 
‘life gone through a single book of the Bible.’ Of the utter 
neglect, indeed, into which the study of the Bible had fallen, 
among this earliest Protestant people, towards the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, some idea may be formed from the 
fact, that, at the great fair of Leipsic, at that period, in not one 
of the booksellers’ shops was either Bible or Testament to be 
found. 

It is not wonderful that, in a country where religion was left 
thus wild and unfenced—intersected by so many various cross- 
ways of doctrine, and without any fixed frontier of faith, the 
inroads of sceptics should, on their first appearance, be suc- 
cessful, and at once ‘ win their easy way.’ To the introduction 
and study of the works of the English freethinkers, Toland, 
Tindal, Collins, &c., Mr Pusey attributes the first strong impres- 
sion that was made upon the already fragile outworks of Ger- 
man faith ; and he might have added, that the title alone of To- 
land’s famous book, ‘ Christianity not mysterious; a Treatise 
‘ showing that there is nothing in the Gospel contrary to reason, 
‘ or above it, and that no Christian doctrine can be properly called 
‘a Mystery’—contains within it the germ of all that system of 
Rationalism which the Germans afterwards adopted. The flatter- 
ing reception, indeed, which this bold innovator met with at the 
Courts of Hanover and Berlin, after having been chased out of 
society, for his opinions, in his own country, affords a stronger 
proof, perhaps, than any that Mr Pusey has produced, of the state 
of ripeness for the reception of anti-christian doctrines, to which 
all classes of German society had at that period been quicken- 
ed. This avowed author of a book which had, in England, 
undergone the singular criticism of being presented, as a public 
nuisance, by the Grand Jury of Middlesex, found himself, in 
Hanover, so honoured by the Electress Dowager and her family, 
as even to be presented by these illustrious persons with gold 
medals and pictures of themselves, on his departure ;—and at 
Berlin, where the Queen noticed him with peculiar favour, he 
was allowed to hold a conference, in her Majesty’s presence, with 
the learned Beausobre, the acknowledged object of which, on 
Toland’s part, was to call in question the authenticity of the 
books of the New Testament. 

To the still more direct encouragement, backed also by his 
own personal example, which the great Frederick held out to 
all apostles of infidelity, a more than due share of weight has been 
allotted among the causes that have concurred to bring the Pro- 
testantism of the land of Luther so low; the truth being, that 
such royal instances of irreverence and scepticism as were ex- 
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hibited by Frederick and his philosophical grandmother,* are | ¢a 
to be classed rather among the results than the causes of this | oF 
singular revolution, which had been in full progress long before | th 
either of them existed, and the real seeds of which are to be | a 
sought as far back as the Reformation itself. In the extreme | m 
opinions and doctrines to which that great. outbreak of the | la 
human mind gave vent, and the strong reaction which, after a | pe 
long course of intolerance, they provoked, lies the whole solution | th 
of the phenomena which the Church of Germany has exhibited, | ist 
—the explanation of every phasis through which the ‘ incon- | ini 
‘stant moon’ of her faith has passed. To this reaction alone 
was it owing that the busy spirit of strife and dogmatism among | m 
her sects, was succeeded by the dangerous calm of indifference | en 
and scepticism,—that the neglect and contempt of human learn- | ed 
ing, which had prevailed under the influence of Spener and his | R: 
followers, was displaced by the over-fastidious Biblical criticism, | reé 
and daring inquisitiveness, of the learned school of Michaelis; | as 
while (most fatal change of all) from the heights of that lofty | mi 
theory of inspiration, which had led her divines to see the dic- | mz 
tates of the Spirit in every syllable of the Old and New Testa- | hu 
ment, they descended at last to the opposite and deadly extreme, | gré 
of rejecting inspiration from the Scriptures altogether. This | the 
last mortal blow to the authority of the sacred volume was the | 
result, it is evident, of a sort of compromise between Religion { ant 
and Philosophy; in which the former, pressed by the reasonings | thi 
of her adversary, and already half in his interests, consented to | tha 
give up whatever there was of supernatural in the grounds on | stit 
which she stood, for the sake of securing to herself his aid in | fou 
the conservation of what remained; while, on the other hand, | ant 
the philosopher, thus imprudently propitiated by the sacrifice of | pre 
all that had shocked him in the popular faith, saw no longer | uni 
any objection to assuming the name of Christian; but, on the | clu 
contrary, rejoiced in having thus ready formed to his hand a ins’ 
grand scheme of moral instruction, by which, purified as it now | or: 
appeared to him of all superfluous alloy, the true happiness of | pea 
mankind, both here and hereafter, might be advantaged. ing 
Such, as far as we have been able briefly to trace it, combi- ] 
ning our own views with those of the writers before us, is the | tha 
history of the rise, progress, and ultimate results of the system ww 
ati 
* This princess declined the offer of religious counsel in her last be ; 
hours, saying ‘ Laissez moi mourir sans disputer.’ It is also told of tow 
her, that on seeing one of her Dames d'honneur weeping by her bed- of 
side, she said, ‘ Ne me plaignez pas, car je vais i présent satisfaire | Rar 
‘ ma curiosité sur les principes des choses que Leibnitz n'a jamais pa | wh 
* m’expliquer.’ tha 
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re | called Rationalism in Germany. It is right to add that, in the 
is | opinion of Mr Pusey, and others conversant with the subject, 
re | this school of Theology has within these few years experienced 
be a check, and is at present on the decline. How far this opinion 
ne | may be correct, we know not; but, in a work published very 
he | lately at Altona, entitled ‘ Fortselzung der Reformation,’ we 
‘a | perceive that the author, who is one of the Superintendents of 
on | the Lutheran Church in Hanover, still claims for the Rational- 
d, | ists, if not superiority of numbers, a decided preponderance in 
n- | intellectual force and literary acquirement. 
ne Of the general objects and character of the school, some idea 
ng | may be formed from the sketch we have given; but the differ- 
ice | ent degrees and varieties of their heterodoxy, can only be learn- 
n- | ed by a perusal of their works. The fundamental principles of 
his | Rationalism we take to be these :—That human reason, or the 
m, | reasoning faculty, is the sole arbiter as to what is to be received 
is; | as truth, and what is to be rejected as error, by the human 
fty | mind; that facts recognised by sense or consciousness form the 
lic- | materials on which the reasoning faculty is to be exercised ; that 
ta- | human belief is then, and then only, reasonable, when the de- 
ne, | gree of assent given to any proposition is in exact proportion to 
his | the degree of evidence presented to the mind of the enquirer. 
the The Rationalist goes on to affirm that one of the most import- 
jon | ant among the facts to which experience bears its testimony, is 
ngs | this,—that the phenomena of nature are so linked to each other, 
| to | that the whole, as presented before the human spectator, con- 
on | stitutes a series invariably uniform, Every phenomenon is 
lin | found, if it can be examined, to be connected with something 
nd, | antecedent; every change indicates a previous change, and the 
eof | precedent and the consequent are always seen to bear the same 
ger | uniform and reciprocal relation. Hence the Rationalist con- 
the | cludes that the government of this world is conducted in every 
da | instance, not by an immediate, but by an intermediate agency ; 
10w | or at least by an agency of which the manifestations always ap- 
sof | pear to be intermediate, and to be regulated by the same unvary- 
ing laws. 
nbi- In subscribing to this conclusion, the Rationalist considers 
the | that he is not acting an optional part ; but merely listening with 
tem | attention to what he deems the primary and indisputable reve- 
___ | lation of nature and of God; to doubt which, he contends, would 
last | b¢ an outrage against his own being, and an act of infidelity 
d of | “wards its author. When the history of a long extended series 
bed- | f miracles is placed before the Rationalist, he replies, that 
faire | harratives of a similar kind are to be found among every people 
s pu | Whose understandings are uninformed and uncultivated ;—nay, 
that the existence and the belief of such narratives are the inse- 


ee 
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parable result of that state of mind in which the knowledge of 
the operations of nature is as yet limited and superficial ; while, 
on the contrary, to one who is largely conversant with the 
facts and laws of the natural world, no fact adequately attested 
has ever yet been brought, in which these laws have been 
departed from; and further, that even if what might appear to 
be an instance of this kind could be adduced, of which the 
evidence might seem to be irrefragable, still, all analogy, and the 
history of past errors on this subject, would enforce the conclu- 
sion, that this apparent deviation was only apparent; and that 
the solution must be sought in our yet inadequate acquaintance 
with all the parts of the process, and our inability to detect the 
intermediate links of the chain by which such phenomenon is 
united to the regular laws of the universe. 

If, then, continues the Rationalist, I am required to receive | 
as true a history of a series of miraculous interventions, sus- 
pending the accustomed laws of nature, and this on the attes- 
tation of men of uncultivated minds, I am required also, at the 
same time, to admit that there has been a strange subversion of _ | 
the order of nature ; that an incomprehensible change has taken 
place in the human mind, and a still more incomprehensible 
change in the divine government. I must believe that, whilst 
man was in knowledge and reason a child, he had attained to 
an accuracy of attention, a comprehensiveness of research, an 
extent of knowledge, which is now found to belong to the human 
mind only after it has been developed by a long series of educa- 
tion, and has appropriated to itself all that the observation of 
ages has accumulated. I must believe that man was competent 
to judge of variations before experience had taught him to expect 
uniformity ; to become an acute observer, and a trustworthy 
witness of exceptions, before he had learned the rude. On the 
other hand, I must believe that God has changed his mode of 
governing the world; that his administration was not then, as 
now, intermediate, but immediate—that it was a succession of 
divine interventions; that it was a suspension of the natural, | 
and a substitution of the supernatural. In a word, I must 
believe, that while the human mind was in a state of childhood, 
it had attained to more than the maturity of manhood, and 
that the government of God was then parallel to what are now 
the dreams of intellectual childhood. 

It is easy to perceive that principles such as these, consistently 
pursued, would conduct to the total rejection of whatever is 
supernatural in the Judaical and Christian revelations; nor does 
the Rationalist evade this rejection ; on the contrary, he attempts 
to defend it; and a very large proportion of the works already 
published by the advocates of the system, consist of observations, 
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philological, philosophical, historical, and critical, on the books 
of the Old and New Testament, evidently intended to diminish 
the reader’s confidence in the inspiration of the sacred writers, 
in the miraculous events they relate, in their divine authority, 
and infallible truth. 

Of the dangerous consequences of such an irruption into the 
pages of Holy Writ by a body of men learned and acute, sin- 
cerely honest, as of many of them it must be accorded, in this 
their bold chase after truth, but still unprepossessed with any of 
that feeling, as to the sacredness of their subject, which might 
ensure from them at least delicacy, if not reverence, in handling 
it, there requires but little reflection to bring before us the whole 
startling extent. In pursuance of their plan of rejecting all that 
is supernatural in the Christian history, they apply themselves, 
of course with peculiar diligence, to explaining away the miracles 
of the New Testament; and how familiarly and even coarsely some 
of them grapple with this task, may be seen from a specimen of 
the manner in which Paulus, one of their most celebrated theolo- 
gians, has executed it. On the miracle of the tribute-money and 
fish, he says—* What sort of a miracle is it which is commonly 
‘found here? I will not say a miracle of about twelve or twenty 
‘ groschen, (2s. 6d.) for the greatness of the value does not make 
‘the greatness of the miracle. But it may be observed, that as, 
‘first, Jesus received, in general, support from many persons, 
‘(Judas kept the stock, John xii. 6.) in the same way as the 
‘ Rabbis frequently lived from such donations ; as, secondly, so 
‘ many pious women provided for the wants of Jesus; as, finally, 
‘the claim did not occur at any remote place, but at Capernaum, 
‘ where Christ had friends, a miracle for about a dollar would 
‘certainly have been superfluous.’ The miracle of Christ walk- 
ing upon the water, the same theologian gets rid of by resolving 
it into a mistranslation of the words ézi tis baaacons, which he 
asserts ought to be rendered, not ‘ on the sea,’ but ‘ by, or near, 
* the sea.’ 

Among the modes of interpretation adopted by the Rationalists 
for the purpose of shaping to their own hypothesis the events 
and doctrines recorded in the Gospel, one of the most favourite, 
as being one of the most convenient, is the theory of Accommoda- 
tion,—a theory which, in supposing Christ and his apostles to 
have adapted themselves, in much of what they said and did, 
to the religious and national prejudices of the persons whom 
they addressed, throws a commodious sort of ambiguity round 
their actions and sayings, under the cover of which any difficulty 
that stands in the way of any commentator may with ease be 
explained away. Against this hypothesis, as made use of by 
Semler and others, Mr Rose enters his protest with considerable 
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indignation ; but we may be allowed to say, in passing, that by 
none of the German theologians,—not even by Professor Van 
Hemert, who seems to have escaped Mr Rose’s multifarious re- 
search,—has this theory of Accommodation been ever carried 
to a much more astounding length than by the Right Reverend 
author of the ‘ Divine Legation,’ in his view of the numerous 
compliances with popular prejudice and superstition to which 
the Almighty, as he thinks, condescended, when (to use the 
bishop’s own extraordinary words, ) ‘ it pleased the God of Hea- 
‘ ven to take upon himself the office of Chief Magistrate of the 
¢ Jewish Republic.’ 

But, whatever irreverence some of these rationalizing critics 
may have been guilty of, and however that most headlong of cour- 
sers, Hypothesis, may have carried them (as it does all who mount 
it) away, there seems to be but one opinion as to the unwearied 
industry, deep learning, and, we will add, conscientious purpose, 
of the greater number of these recluse and laborious scholars; 
nor does it appear to us to be denied, in any quarter, that, among 
the questions which they have raised relative to the divine cha- 
racter of Scripture,—some frivolous, some startling, some merely 
ingenious,—there have been also some which not only claim the 
earnest consideration of our own learned divines, but are well 
worthy the attention of all reflecting Christians. 

Among this latter class of their lucubrations, must be ranked 
the question respecting the origin of the three first Gospels—a 
question in which no less important a point is involved, than 
whether these three Evangelical narratives are really the com- 
position of the writers whose names they bear; or whether they 
are not merely transcriptions or translations of some documents, 
relative to the life of Christ, which had previously existed. The 
remarkable instances that occur in them of close verbal agree- 
ment, not only in places relating to the discourses and Parables 
of Christ, but in passages containing no more than a mere narra- 
tive of facts, afford such strong proofs of the existence of an 
original document,—a zewtevayyéanor, either in Greek or Aramaic, 
—trom which two, at least, out of the three Evangelists must have 
copied their details, that it is now, we believe, not even attempted 
to be denied that there must have existed some such source; and 
the main point of discussion, at present, is, whether it was froma 
Gospel composed by one of these Evangelists that the two others 
copied theirs ; or whether, as the German critics suppose, all the 
three were alike indebted for their materials to some common 
documents, which they found already in circulation, and from 
which they compiled their narratives. 

This discovery, for so it may be called, of the Biblical critics of 
Germany, was first made known in this country, some years since, 
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by a translation from the pen of the Bishop of Peterborough, of 
the elaborate work of Michaelis, in which the question was put 
forth. That a discussion ¢ affecting, i in its results, even the claims 
of the Gospels in question to inspiration, and supported, on the 
heterodox side, by such an array of erudition and criticism, should 
not have ‘ie forth from our beneficed theologians some coun- 
teracting effort, can only be accounted for by that spell of ‘rich 
‘repose’ which, as we have said, hangs over all; and renders 
them, as long as they can prevail upon Heterodoxy to keep the 
peace within their circle, indifferent as to what gambols she may 
indulge in out of it. It was, indeed, not without good reason 
that Boileau placed the dwelling of the Goddess of Sloth in the 
rich Abbaye of Citeaux, where the light of Zéforme had never 
penetrated. ‘The question of the three Gospels was again re- 
turned upon the hands of the hard-working and hard-named 
scholars of Germany — the Schleiermachers, Bretschneiders, 
&c.—and with the exception, if we recollect right, of Arch- 
deacon Townson’s Discourses on the Gospels, and a stray, con- 
temptuous notice or two from the young candidates for livings 
that conduct some of the Theological Reviews, not a single re- 
sponse on the subject has breathed from any of those oracles to 
which we lay-readers of divinity are taught to look for instruction. 
Nor has this arisen from any want of a taste for authorship 
among the members of the Episcopal bench, one of whom has 
been even engaged,—very innocently, we acknowledge,—in dis- 
turbing with his single voice that — so dear to the 
Church, by upholding the 1 John, v. 7., which every body else 
rejects; and doubting the authenticity of Milton’s ‘ Christian 
‘ Doctrine,’ which every body else believes. Another right 
reverend author, to whose enlightened candour, erudition, and 
literary tastes, we shall always be among the first to pay willing 
homage, has amused his classic leisure by composing two very 
interesting works on the writings of Tertullian and Justin Mar- 
tyr; from the former of which our profane memories have car- 
ried away the following short and playful anecdote, related, as 
the bishop tells us, in Tertullian’s Treatise, ‘ De Virginibus Ve- 
‘ landis :; —A female, who had somewhat too liberally displayed 
her person, was thus addressed by an angel in a dream, (cervices, 
quasi applauderet, verberans) ‘ Elegantes,’ inquit, ‘ cervices et 
‘ merito nudge !’—This is all very well, and very harmless ; but, 
in the mean time, while our bishops are thus culling flowers 
from the Fathers, such momentous questions as we have above 
alluded to, involving vitally, it cannot be denied, the nearest in- 
terests of Christianity,—as troubling with doubt the very spring- 
head from which that ‘ Fount of Life’ flows,—remain unsifted 
and almost untouched; while such humble enquirers after truth 
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as ourselves, are left wholly at the mercy of these indefatigable 
Germans, (who will write, and whom we cannot help reading,) 
without any aid from our own established teachers of the truth, 
to enable us to detect their sophistries, or sound the shallows of 
their leatning. 

The policy of silence, however inglorious, was no doubt sufli- 
ciently safe, as long as the ignorance of the German language, 
prevailing throughout this country, rendered the heresies of the 
Wegscheiders and Fritzhes a ‘ sealed fountain’ to most readers, 
But this state of things no longer exists. The study of German 
is becoming universal; translations multiply upon us daily; 
and we may soon expect to see our literary market glutted with 
Rationalism. Nor is it only on the shelves of Theology we shall 
have to encounter its visitations ; for it can take all shapes,— 
* mille habet ornatus.’ It has, before now, lurked in a Fable of 
Lessing, won its way in the form of a Religious Essay by Schil- 
ler,* and glimmered doubtfully through the bright mist of the 
‘ Allemagne’ of Madame de Stael ;—while a late rationalizing 
geologist among ourselves, has contrived to insinuate its poi- 
son into a history of the primitive strata. 

Among the very few works this subject has as yet called 
forth, are those which have been selected for the groundwork of 
this article, and whose contents we shall now proceed briefly 
to notice. We have already stated, that the chief object of 
Mr Rose’s publication is to prove, that to the want of an 
Episcopal Church Establishment,—like that of which he is 
himself an aspiring minister,—the decline, and all but fall, of 
German Protestantism, is to be attributed. From this view 
of the matter, Mr Pusey ventures to differ. He thinks it pos- 
sible that a Christian Church may exist without the constitu- 
tion, liturgy, or articles of the Church of England, and does us 
the honour, among other examples, to cite the Church of Scot- 
land. He is of opinion, that the superintendents in the Lutheran 
church are not very dissimilar from the bishops in the Church of 
England ; and he believes, on sufficient grounds, that subscrip- 
tion to the Symbolic Books is universally required ;—the quali- 
fication to which Mr Rose so much objects, being, he thinks, of 
comparatively recent introduction, and very partially adopted. 
He therefore, with a far more comprehensive view of his subject 
than could be expected from an eye long accustomed, like Mr 
Rose’s, to rest upon the bench of bishops as its horizon, deduces 
the gradual deterioration of the Protestant spirit in Germany to 
causes, some of them even anterior to the formation of Protestant 


* «The Finding of Moses ;'—a little Essay, full of eloquence and 
Rationalism. 
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communities into a Church, and most of them, we should our- 
selves add, too deep and strong for any form of church discipline 
whatever to have controlled. This use of his reasoning powers 
by the Oxford Professor, could not do otherwise than give mor- 
tal offence to Mr Rose,—both because he is himself (in more 
senses than one) an Anti-Rationalist, and because he foresaw 
danger therefrom to his own much-loved theory. Accordingly, 
without loss of time or anger, he sends forth a reply to Mr Pusey, 
which, for ill temper and unfairness,—for the prodigal use of what 
Warburton calls * hard words and soft arguments,’—has few 
parallels that we know of in the range even of theological con- 
troversy. For lack of seemlier modes of warfare, he has even 
resorted to that ery of ‘ heresy !’ in which the defeated cham- 
pions of State doctrines have always a sure resource ; and, in the 
face not only of declarations, but of sound proofs of Christian 
orthodoxy, on the part of Mr Pusey, more than intimates that 
the historian of Rationalism is himself a Rationalist. To this 
attack Mr Pusey has replied, in a second volume on the state of 
German Protestantism, and in which, with a style much im- 
proved, and stores of learning still unexhausted, he developes 
still further his own views of this important subject; and answers 
the cavils and insinuations of his angry assailant with a degree 
of dignity, firmness, and imperturbable urbanity, which cannot 
fail to inspire his readers with the sincerest admiration. 

Of the thick octavo volume of Professor Lee, the only portions 
that come within the scope of our present notice are his ‘ Dis- 
‘sertation on the Views and Principles of the Modern Ration- 
‘alists of Germany,’ and his criticisms on two distinguished 
ornaments of that school—Bertholdt and Gesenius. That Pro- 
fessor Lee is a very learned person, we are not inclined to doubt ; 
but he would make but a sorry figure, we suspect, in the hands 
of the theologians of Halle. For his Chaldaic we have, of course, 
infinite respect ; but must confess, that were we to judge him 
by his English, it would be with some difficulty we should keep 
out of our heads that unlucky French couplet-— 

‘ Peutétre, en Latin, c'est un grand personnage, 
Mais, en Francais, c'est un,’ &c. &e. 

In this gentleman’s criticisms on the Christologia Jude@orum 
of Bertholdt, it gives us no very promising notion of his fami- 
liarity with the works of the author whom he pretends to criti- 
cise, to find him avowing his inability to cite Bertholdt’s inter- 
pretation of the fifty-second and fifty-third chapters of Isaiah ; 
and this for the very simple and intelligible reason, that he did 
not know where to find it. Out of this difficulty we think it 
but charitable to help the learned Professor, by referring him as 
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well to a distinct essay of Bertholdt on the subject, as to the third 
part of this writer’s Treatise, De Ortu Theologie Hebreorum, 
at the end of which Mr Lee will find the interpretation he seeks, 

We have, however, a much graver charge than this of igno- 
rance to bring against the Professor,—if, indeed, i ignorance be 
not equally his excuse in both cases,—which is, that, in his 
strictures upon the Commentary of Dr Gesenius on Isaiah, he 
has, in one instance, totally misrepresented the opinions of that 
learned commentator ; and this injustice is the less excusable, as, 
in the novelty and boldness of the German’s theories, there ma 
be found abundance of heterodox points to attack, without thus 

falsely charging him with any others. 

In his observations on the 52d and 53d chapters of Isaiah, 
Gesenius contends, in opposition to the general opinion of 
Christians of all ages, and of many among the Jews themselves, 
that these passages cannot be interpreted as a direct prophecy 
of the Messiah ; and having proved, as he thinks, by a series of 
elaborate arguments, that the commonly received interpretation 
is to be rejected, he next enters into an enquiry as to the inter- 
pretation that ought to be substituted in its place. The conclu- 
sion he comes to at last is, that, in those passages where the Pro- 
phet speaks of the Servant of the Lord, he had in view not any one 
particular person, past, present, or future, but the body or aggre- 
gate of the prophets of the Lord collectively considered ;—in 
other words, the Prophetic Order, which he thus personifies, 
describing their wrongs and their hopes as the wrongs and hopes 
of an individual, lamenting the long series of suffering, insult, 
and persecution they had endured, and looking forward with 
confidence to their future vindication and triumph. 

With the arguments by which Dr Gesenius endeavours to 
sustain this hypothesis, we have no concern at present,—except 
to say that they appear to us, on the whole, strained and unsa- 
tisfactory. Such, however, is his deliberate view of the prophecy, 
and he has declared it as explicitly as words can speak. In the 
face of all this, Professor Lee,—having taken pains, as he with 
much simplicity tells us, to ‘ ascertain’ exactly the opinion of 
Gesenius,—comes forward and attributes to him an interpreta- 
tion of the passage totally different from that which he has thus 
plainly and distinctly enounced. ‘ The Servant of the Lord here 
* mentioned,’ says Mr Lee, ¢ is, according to Gesenius’s comment, 
‘the Prophet Isaiah.’ Now, not only is it the fact that this 
interpretation is not that of Gesenius, but it will be seen that 
Gesenius himself has taken great pains to prove that the passage 
cannot be applied to Isaiah; and for proof of this, we refer to 
his work, where various interpretations of the passage, and its 
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applications to Uzziah, Hezekiah, Josiah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
are successively examined and rejected, (Part Second, p. 171.) 

We should be inclined to consider this misrepresentation as 
merely a blunder of ignorance, had not Mr Lee turned it to such 
triumphant account in taunting and exulting over his brother 
Doctor.* He pursues, indeed, his fancied triumph through 
several pages, talking of ¢ the marvellous inconsistency of Isaiah 
‘ suffering death by martyrdom, and yet enjoying long life as a 
‘ reward ;’ and exclaiming exultingly, ‘ I should like to know 
‘how this Servant of God could know that he was to become a 
‘martyr for the sins of the Jews.’ This triumph of the Profes- 
sor,—resembling, as it does, that of another valorous personage 
of whom we are told, ‘ He made the giants first, and then he 
‘killed them,’—would be merely ridiculous, were there not 
strong reasons for suspecting that there is full as much of unfair- 
ness as of ignorance at the bottom of it. 

We have already ventured to criticise the learned Chaldaist’s 
English ; we will now say a word about his German. Ina 
passage immediately following that which we have above refer- 
red to, Gesenius says, ‘ Die Rede des Propheten wechselt mit 
‘der Rede des Jehova so ab dass. Lr. 13—15 Jehova zu reden 
‘ fortfahrt, wie in dem Vorgehenden: 1111. 1 Der Prophet redet, 
‘und zwar communicativ in Namen seines Standes,.’ The mean- 
ing of this, according to our humble apprehension, is as follows : 
—‘ Jehovah and the Prophet speak here alternately. Thus, at 
‘ the end of the fifty-second chapter, it is Jehovah who continues 
‘to speak, as in the foregoing verses; but, in the beginning of 
* the fifty-third chapter, it is the Prophet who speaks, —commu- 
‘ nicatively indeed, (or in the manner of one who is holding com- 
‘munication with others,) and in the name of his order.’ We 
shall now give Mr Lee’s translation of the passage :—*‘ The 
‘ speaking of the Prophet is here so changed for that of Jehovah, 
‘that, Chapter 111. 15, Jehovah continues to speak as in the 
‘preceding context: in L111. 1, the Prophet communicates in 
‘the name proper for his own station.’ 

Having given these few specimens of Mr Lee’s capacity for 
the task he has undertaken, we shall now dismiss him, with a 
sentence which he himself has applied to poets,} but which 
strikes us as not altogether inapplicable to some prosers :—‘ It 
‘is greatly to be regretted that learned geniuses do not make 
‘ themselves better informed on these subjects.’ 








* Mr Lee, among his many titles, counts that of D.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, an honour tor which, as he himself boasts, he was 
indebted to this very Dr Gesenius whom he thus disfigures, 

+ Note on Milman’s History of the Jews, p. 146, 
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Arr. XL—What will the Lords do? Second Edition, 8vo; 
London, 1831. 


Qince we last addressed our readers upon the momentous 
question which still occupies the undivided thoughts of the 
whole people of these kingdoms, the Great Measure has been 
thoroughly discussed in Parliament, and has passed, after three 
months of constant debate, through the Lower House. This 
delay—this lingering of the Bill in the Commons—has excited 
considerable discontent both within doors and without. Why,’ 
it has been said, *‘ do not the King’s Ministers take a higher 
‘tone? They have a great majority to back them; they have 
‘their Master’s entire confidence ; they have the whole coun- 
‘try with them—then, let them feel their power, and show it. 
‘ Let them, from the commanding position they occupy, dictate 
‘terms to their adversaries; and not irritate the country by 
‘ eternal debatings that can end in nothing but long delay.’ Such 
was the language at one time very generally prevailing among 
the friends of the government and of the measure; and we are 
neither inclined to wonder at nor to blame it. But we think it 
very far from well founded, and are convinced that they who 
used it are now satisfied they were wrong; and that the Minis- 
ters were altogether in the right when they resolved upon the 
dignified, and candid course which they chose, and steadily 
followed, unmoved alike by the clamours of their enemies and 
the impatience of their friends. As all that relates to this Great 
Measure, and its history, possesses a permanent interest, we shall 
stop for a little while to illustrate our position. 

They are certainly thoughtless persons who conceive that it 
would have been either practicable or desirable to pass the Bill 
as it was framed and introduced, rapidly, by the mere force of 
numbers within doors, and acclamation without. It would have 
been impossible; for the ministerial majority, though pledged to 
support the whole Bill, were only bound to the whole of its fun- 
damental principles, and free as to the details; they were menof 
reason and sense, inclined to think for themselves, not blindly to 
follow a leader; and the constituents who delegated them could 
only mean that they should be generally bound in favour of the 
principle and groundwork of the Measure, and not on all its me- 
chanism. Any Minister who should have been so impatient, and 
so ill advised as to dictate the very Bill of the former Session in 
all its particulars, in the new Parliament, would speedily have 
found himself deceived; and might have alienated from the go- 
vernment, and the cause of Reform, many of their most valued 
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supporters. But the measure itself was sure to gain by the long 
and full discussion. Let it for a moment be remembered that 
the Bill was no ordinary one. If the giving two new members 
to Yorkshire, and taking two from East Retford, took, the one half 
a session to succeed, the other as long time, and to fail, what 
shall we say of their thoughtlessness who would have a Bill hur- 
ried through in a fortnight, which disfranchised boroughs by the 
dozen, and added members to old counties, and gave them to 
new towns by the score? The Bill is a Code of Reform ; each 
line is a new law. It was essentially necessary to have each 
word thoroughly sifted, and all the details behoved to receive a 
vigorous and searching scrutiny, if the representatives chose to 
do their bounden duty, and give the Great Measure a fair 
chance of being practically useful. No man, no twelve men even, 
can be found capable of framing a law so various in its provi- 
sions, So extensive in its scope, without the risk of many errors,— 
the certainty of many important oversights. The same kind of 
men,—men actuated with a common feeling, holding like princi- 
ples, and viewing matters in the same light, are certain to omit 
many considerations which are essential to the right framing of 
their own measure, and the effectual accomplishment of their 
common purpose. It is by free and enlarged discussion,—by 
bringing many different minds, habits of thinking, feelings, tastes, 
passions,—all to bear upon the details of the plan, that light of a 
useful clearness and intensity can be let in, so as to show all the 
flaws and defects of a scheme. This thorough sifting has the 
Billnow undergone. Nothing, in all likelihood, that any rational 
person can even think respecting it, has passed unspoken in the 
course of the last three months. Assuredly, nothing of any 
value remains still to be said. Many general views of the argu- 
ment on both sides may doubtless be yet taken; felicitous illus- 
trations of the necessity and advantages of Reform may strike 
other minds; the dangers of the experiment may be painted by 
a finer genius and with more of a master’s hand. But to sug- 
gest much that shall be useful at once and new, on the adapta- 
tion or mal-conformation of the provisions, seems hardly within 
the power of any assembly. The Bill cannot now be said to have 
been hurried through the Commons, and to come unsifted, crude, 
and unformed, to the Lords’ House of Parliament. _ This isa 
great advantage towards its success in that high and important 
quarter ; and it is a great security for the good working of the 
measure, if it shall finally become a law. 

And here we must stop to express the admiration which we 
feel, in common with all the country, for the distinguished indi- 
vidual who has represented the King’s government during this 
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long and momentous struggle in the House of Commons. Lord 
Althorpe had long been endeared to his fellow-countrymen by the 
sterling virtues which sustain his honest, manly character ; and 
had, by his statesmanlike talents, made for himself a reputation 
higher than any which the more brilliant accomplishments of the 
mere orator or debater can attain. He stood, moreover, in the posi- 
tion so rarely occupied by politicians, of not merely not seeking 
office, but of unaffectedly disliking it. The difficulty has always 
been to overcome his repugnance towards any place of power or 

rofit ; and all men, knowing well the plain and frank sincerity 
with which he had uniformly expressed his feelings of reluctance, 
were aware of the sacrifice which he made to a sense of duty, 
when he suffered his scruples to be overcome, and took upon him- 
self the most thankless, and the most disagreeable office under the 
crown. Those high and rare titles to public confidence were now 
augmented by the extraordinary temper, firmness, and sagacity, 
with which he fought the fight of the government and the Re- 
form. His conduct from first to last displays a singular union 
of those qualities. He was ably supported, it is true, by his dis- 
tinguished colleagues, especially by Lord John Russell, the im- 
mediate manager of the Bill. But the chief praise will always 
be bestowed upon Lord Althorpe; and future times will look 
back with love and admiration upon the man who could carry 
through such a measure, amidst all the heats of jarring princi- 
ples, and the turbulent conflict of opposing interests, without 
ever once abandoning a post which he ought in honour or pru- 
dence to have maintained, or making a stand for any point 
which he ought to have surrendered ;—who, without the least 
attempt to court his adversaries, or a single sacrifice to please 
injudicious friends, retires from the contest, without losing one 
of the latter, and without leaving in the field one man who does 
not lament to rank himself among the former class. 

A striking instance of the effect produced by such conduct, 
has been presented by the independent portion of the House of 
Commons. About 350 members, unconnected with the govern- 
ment, have presented an adddress to him and Lord John Rus- 
sell, expressive of their admiration of the conduct which we 
have been feebly attempting to delineate, and inviting them and 
their colleagues to a banquet in the city of London, So extra- 
ordinary a testimony was never before borne to any Ministers ; 
and, proceeding from affection as well as admiration and re- 
spect, it may very well console its favoured objects for the slan- 
ders which have disgraced some parts of the Press—the Sunday 
papers especially—which enjoy, at present, a monopoly of scan- 
dal, and espouse the ultra doctrines both of reform and anti- 
reform, The country, which begins now to enjoy the prospect 
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of having a Parliament that really represents their opinions and 
feelings, no longer looks with anxiety to the quarter we have 
referred to, as speaking its sense, and no longer permits itself 
to be urged by any efforts thence proceeding to injure public 
men in the public estimation. The testimony so nobly earned, 
has been given to the vigour and skill, as much as the admi- 
rable temper, of the statesmen who are its subjects. All men 
allow that Lord Althorpe, in the unparalleled difficulties of his 
situation, displayed, on all occasions, a sagacity and quickness 
almost intuitive, in deciding when to persist and when to yield. 
Nor is there a man among those who, at one time, were wont to 
assail him with abuse, which he heeded not, or weary him with 
complaints, which vexed him not, that does not now admit the 
extraordinary talent and judgment by which his temper was sus- 
tained, and his vigour made effectual. 

The Bill has passed the Commons by a very large majo- 
rity; and there remains the question, put in the front of the 
tract before us,—* What will the Lords do? This is a question 
which every man in the three kingdoms is now asking his neigh- 
bour. On the answer he receives depend his hopes and his 
' fears for his own lot, and the lot of his children; but on the 
answer which the Lords will give, depends the sum of our affairs, 
the continuance of our most valued institutions—the whole 
safety of our state. 

Let us only for an instant reflect on the first fortunes of this 
great measure, that we may be the better able to spell its coming 
fate. 

The second reading of the Bill was carried in the last Parlia- 
ment by the most narrow majority—by one vote. It was after- 
wards plain that the minority had gained strength, and a defeat, 
upon a subsequent division, proved the House of Commons not 
to be favourable to the measure. With prompt decision the 
Ministers appealed to the country; all the empire answered 
their call; everywhere the people returned reformers to the 
new Parliament; open counties as well as boroughs all but 
close, joined in speeding the common cause ; freemen, whose dis- 
franchisement was pronounced by the bill, vied with freeholders 
whose importance was enhanced by it ;—nay, places about to be 
struck out, in whole or in part, from the representative system, 
were as anxious for the healing measure, as the cities which 
were about to receive, for the first time, the most precious rights 
of our free constitution. Nor was the general election marked by 
any one circumstance more striking, or more creditable for the 
people, than the abstinence of even the humbler classes from all 
selfish conduct, or unseemly distrust of their more favoured 
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brethren. Various attempts were made by the anti-reformers to 
obtain the alliance of those numerous bodies who received no 
elective rights from the Bill—in vain. Vain were the efforts of 
all candidates to act upon Sir R. Peel’s hint, and obtain the aid 
of the multitude, by telling them they got nothing from the 
measure. Vain were the efforts of those who practised the doc- 
trines preached by another member hostile to the government 
and the Bill, and, by a strange jumble of parties, co-operating 
with the honourable Baronet. All was in vain. The people 
indignantly rejected such offers of friendly aid, coming from 
quarters so suspicious. 

They said—at all events, the Bill promised them members open- 
ly and freely elected ; answerable to a general constituency ; and 
pledged in public to honest conduct, whoever might choose 
them ; and they cared little whether themselves had a voice or 
no. Our fellow-townsmen distinguished themselves on this 
memorable occasion. Seven or eight thousand—probably ten 
or twelve, may have votes, and more than thrice as many will 
be excluded. What, then, said our citizens and their workmen? 
At least the old three-and-thirty will no longer choose the mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, and job the place. At least we shall be 
redeemed from the shame of a vast population standing by, while 
three-and-thirty delegate to a tool of their own the manage- 
ment of all their most important affairs. At least, and at length, 
said they, we shall have honest and free representatives chosen 
by thousands, and to those thousands responsible for the duties 
delegated to them; and, whether we ourselves may or may 
not happen to concur in the election, our interests are safe in 
their hands, and the hands of the electors. We cite our city as 
an honourable example of this wise and magnanimous conduct; 
but wheresoever the stratagem was tried, it met with the same 
fate; and even the rabble asked those who, all of a sudden, had 
become so careful of their claims to political power—Since when 
all this friendly anxiety had begun? The poor people were quite 
astonished to find, all of a sudden, what affectionate friends they 
had in high quarters; but it must be admitted, they met this 
friendly zeal with a moderate share of confidence,—the affec- 
tion was very far from being reciprocal. 

The results of the dissolution were soon perceived on the meet- 
ing of the new Parliament. The Bill, nearly in the same form, 
was again brought in, and the second reading passed by a ma- 
jority of near 140. This was decisive of the whole question as 
regarded both the sense of the people, and the progress of the 
Bill through the Commons; decisive, if mere numbers be taken 
into consideration ; but that is very far from being the whole 
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real amount of the majority. It comprehended almost the 
whole popular representation of the counties. Of eighty-two 
English counties, it comprised seventy-six ; and it left the mino- 
rity wholly composed of the members for close boroughs, nomi- 
nees of peers, and purchasers of seats from corporations. Thus 
the whole House of Commons, as far as it is a real representa- 
tion of the people, are devoted friends of the Bill. The country, 
with a rare unanimity, are its friends; and adversaries it has 
none, except those who are interested in resisting it, and those 
who, from ignorance of the true dangers of the country, are 
alarmed at the remedy, and shut their eyes to the mischief; or 
those who, from a desire to change the Ministry, would throw 
out a measure in which they suppose its existence is bound up. 

But it is not only that the vast majority, both in the country 
and in the House of Commons, is for the Bill. The anxiety, 
the fervour—the unprecedented ardour with which the people 
regard a measure in which their whole hearts are embarked, 
renders the rejection, or even delay of its passing, a matter of 
the most serious consideration. 

The enemies of the Bill, however, have been flattering them- 
selves that all this expression of public opinion proceeded only 
from a sudden and transient impulse. The people, it has been 
said, have been intoxicated by the agitation ; they are now calmer 
and more sober; the storm of reform has passed over our heads, 
and no one will much grieve if the Bill be flung out in the 
Lords. Other things occupy the people; and the Great Mea- 
sure, which a few months ago engrossed every man’s thoughts 
all the day, is already forgotten. 

Never since the world began, we will venture to assert, was 
there a more gross deception, or a more grievous delusion : it is 
in some persons afraud—in others, a lamentable and inexcusable 
blunder. The people had not taken up reform hastily, and they 
will not lightly abandon it. For above forty years—near fifty, 
indeed—it has been slowly, but with an accelerated pace, gain- 
ing ground, till it has spread over the empire, and become the 
great wish of every one who thinks of state affairs. A sudden 
change in such a feeling was wholly impossible. The fact, in- 
deed, of less being said, fewer meetings being held, fewer peti- 
tions presented, while the Bill was slowly making its way 
through the Commons, is undeniable ; but then it proves abso- 
lutely nothing. The people were quiet, because they plainly 
saw that their favourite measure was safe—only because of 
this. They were a little impatient of the delays caused by so 
vexatious an opposition as it experienced; but the commanding 
majority in its favour silenced all fears, and the only question 
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was one of time. Had any thing like the vestige of a doubt ap- 
peared as to its passing, we venture to say all England and 
Scotland would have been thrown into immediate alarm and 
activity. So, now, the impression continues, that the passing the 
bill into a law, is a question only of time ; but no thinking man 
can, without a great effort of distrust, bring himself to believe 
that the Lords will set themselves against all their fellow-citi- 
zens. Latterly it has been doubted whether or not this confi- 
dence in the wisdom and patriotism of the Upper House is alto- 
gether well founded. The interested feelings of some, the fac- 
tious disposition of others, the honest alarms of a third class, 
though utterly groundless, and rather directed to the wrong 
point, had begun to operate, it was supposed, among the Peers, 
and the obstruction of the Bill to be expected. 

Instantly the people awoke as from a trance, and we have no 
doubt that before these pages can see the light, they will have 
given a loud and universal answer to the silly persons who 
were pleased to think the reform feeling gone for ever. If any 
feeling less wide-spread and less vehement be found than that 
which ruled the general election, the difference can only be in 
the reluctance of men to believe the possibility of so fatal an 
error as the rejection of the Bill by the Peers. Should, unhap- 
pily, that consummation be in store for us, no man can foresee 
when the mischiefs will end, and no man can contemplate them 
without dismay. 

What will the Lords do? This is the question asked by all 
the people. Suppose their Lordships shall be aware that all the 
country is as anxious and determined for the measure as before, 
and that it is sent up by a great majority from the Commons, 
even as now constituted, but by an almost unanimous vote, if we 
regard those members who speak the sense of any part of the 
people at large,—will they venture upon so perilous an experi- 
ment as to reject it? 

We desire it to be understood in the outset, that we with- 
draw ourselves altogether from those reasoners, and those topics 
of argument, and of invective, which have represented the Up- 
per House of Parliament as not entitled to exercise any free 
judgment upon this question. By the constitution of England, 
the Peers must concur in this, as in all other Bills, before it 
becomes a law. By the plain rules of common sense, the Peers 
must be allowed to exercise their free and unfettered judgment 
in accepting or rejecting any proposed change of the law. If 
not, the proceeding that affects to consult them is an insult, 
and their existence a mockery. But we, assuming them to have 
the power of free discussion, of accepting and rejecting the 
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Bill, appeal to their reason, and, in the existing state of things, 
we expect that reason to pronounce in favour of the Bill. 

We take the principle to be this: If the Lords see the people 
to be in a state of temporary delusion, plainly acting against 
their own better judgments and true interests, they are bound 
to resist the perverting impulse, even though the representatives 
of the people in Parliament shall have partaken of the frenzy, 
and sanctioned the measure to which it has given birth. But then 
even here one qualification must be added. The delirium must 
be gross; the people must be plainly in the wrong; and the in- 
terposition of the Lords must be to save them from the violence 
of their own hands, as you would a patient in the paroxysm of 
a fever affecting his brain. For, after all, the Lords’ House, as 
a branch of the government, exists, and is intrusted with a por- 
tion of the supreme legislative power, only with one view—the 
benefit of the people ; and itis quite manifest, that if the people, 
all in one voice, and with sufficient deliberation, desire any 
change of government, they have a right to choose the course, 
though at their own cost and risk. Indeed, nothing which the 
whole community desires, with its eyes open, can be correctly 
said to be against its interests. 

Suppose it were possible for the Lords to set up their own 
separate opinions and wishes against those of all the commu- 
nity,—then, as the Lords are irremovable, we should have a 
complete and pure aristocracy, or rather an oligarchy, for the 
much boasted government of this much boasting country. We 
say an oligarchy, for a handful of peers, a few borough patrons, 
ex-ministers, and bishops, may be all that stand between the 
people and the object of their universal and ardent desires. 
Suppose all the country, and all the Commons, and the Execu- 
tive Government and its Ministers, all anxious to terminate some 
long and costly war, but the Lords by a narrow majority are 
bent upon continuing it,—must the Crown refrain from making 
peace, because whoever ventures to advise it is sure to be cen- 
sured by an address from the hereditary counsellors of the 
Crown ? But why should we go out of the case before us? The 
supposition is extravagant, which would enable the Lords to set 
themselves against all the rest of the community, and prevent an 
amendment of the law, which all, save only themselves, demand. 

It must never be forgotten that the Lords stand in a peculiar 
position, If they differ with the Commons, an appeal to the 
people is resorted to, as in 1784. But suppose a new House 
of Commons is returned as much in conflict with the Lords as 
before—shall the whole government of the country be thereby 
paralyzed, and the constitution become an instrument, not of 
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good, but of evil ? Yet the Peers cannot be dissolved—what then 
shall be done if they do not yield to their country’s voice ? 

The increase of the numbers of the Peers, is no doubt the 
remedy which the constitution has provided for this state of 
things. Immovable and hereditary in their exalted station, if 
they forget its duties in the exercise of its powers, they may be 
controlled by the augmentation which the Crown has the un- 
questioned right to make of their numbers. This part of the 
prerogative has been exercised, and successfully, and without 
any recorded disapproval. Attempts have been made to restrain 
its use, and these have always failed. Nay, when the extraordi- 
nary crisis of the Regency produced all kinds of anomalies in the 
constitution, and exhibited the spectacle of an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed without the royal assent, and then the Regent 
created by that phantom of a law giving his assent to another 
by which it was validated, the power of creating Peers was only 
restricted for twelve months. But Mr Pitt, whose precedent 
was then followed, expressly declared, that no such limitation 
could be thought of at a time when there was the least risk of 
a factious combination of the Peers to control the other estates 
of the realm, supported by the voice of the community ;—an 
ample admission that the prerogative is vested in the Crown for 
the very purpose to which we are at present alluding. In truth, 
this check is absolutely necessary to prevent the government 
from degenerating into a pure aristocracy. A peerage irremo- 
vable and hereditary, having co-ordinate jurisdiction with the 
other estates, must needs become master of the state if not so 
controlled. 

But though the right is undeniable, and though, in an extreme 
case, it must be exercised, and exercised without the least hesi- 
tation, and quite as a thing of course, there is as little doubt that 
an extreme case alone can justify the resort to so severe a 
remedy; and, as we heartily wish that no such necessity may ever 
arise, so do we most chiefly desire that it may not come in con- 
nexion with the measure which is to amend and perpetuate our 
popular constitution. For nothing is more plain than that 
the application of so violent a medicine, must leave behind it 
serious evils in the system. The Peers will be weakened in 
their authority incaleulably, and at a time when the Commons 
are exceedingly strengthened; so that the just balance of the 
government will be shaken, if not destroyed. The country has 
a deep interest in avoiding this extremity, and of all the country 
the Peers have the deepest. 

The question then is, will they disregard this consideration, 
und drive the other orders of the state to this as a necessary 
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expedient to avoid worse mischiefs? This is really the question ; 
and we desire to know—not from a few silly individuals whom 
nature has endued with the faculty of speech, and whom the 
ignorance of their own palpable defects sets always upon making 
a display of their incapacity to think—but of the reflecting por- 
tion of the community, above all of the Peers, what means they 
can devise for avoiding such a fate, other than yielding to the 
united prayers of all their countrymen, and passing the Bill ? 
This, we are well assured, is the only answer we can expect 
from those who reason and look before them ; unless they labour 
under some delusion, and either suppose the love of the Measure 
less universal and less ardent than it is, or fancy that the autho- 
rity of the Upper House, backed by the strong hand of power, 
can keep down the whole people of three kingdoms. But we 
will even appeal to another far less reputable class, and we 
believe, at the present moment, an inconsiderable one—those 
party men who, for the purpose of effecting a change of Ministry, 
would throw out the Bill. We allude to those who have lost 
their places, and failed to get their pensions, and, naturally 
enough, want such a change as shall restore the one and bestow 
the other. To them let a few words of admonition be offered ; for 
even they would hardly desire to see all the mischiefs befall our 
country which all thinking men foresee in the rejection, if their 
own interest could not be in any way served by the convulsion. 
Now, we are quite certain, that they would be injured, nay, 
irretrievably ruined, by it. At present they stand in a very fair 
position. Their talents, past services, and experience in office, 
(an endowment much wanted by some of their successors,) 
place them in a position to render their future employment fit 
and desirable. All they have done of violent and factious against 
the Bill, will, after a little interval, especially when the people 
have carried their favourite measure, be forgotten: it was not 
to be expected that such a change in the constitution should be 
effected without vehement resistance in some quarters. A re- 
formed Parliament would be far less under the domination of 
party spirit, far less a prey to the regular divisions of marshalled 
factions than the old legislature ; composed, in great part, of men 
who only represented their patrons’ interests, and their own 
money. 

The return, therefore, of the class we speak of—that is, the 
better part of them—to a share of power, may be reckoned by 
no means improbable. It will be one of the benefits of a change 
which tends directly to put down oligarchical, and exclusive, 
and personal influences, and to give the state the benefit of all the 
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capacity and experience which lie within its reach. But, sup- 
pose the Measure flung out—let us see what chance these men 
have of succeeding in their present hardly avowed object, of 
changing the Ministry for their own benefit ? 

Either the loss of the Bill in the Lords will lead to an imme- 
diate prorogation of Parliament for a short time, and a new 
attempt, pretty sure to succeed, in favour of the Bill; or it will 
produce the resignation of the present Ministers. In the former 
case, no man can doubt that the Ministers are far more sure 
of power than ever ; and that the day of their adversaries’ either 
supplanting them in office, or sharing it with them, will be 
indefinitely postponed. But, possibly, through want of consi- 
deration, they are reckoning on the latter event. We do not 
deem this very likely to happen. We can hardly fancy any per- 
sonal feelings of disappointment provoking men of sense and 
integrity so far to forget their public duty, both to the Prince 
they serve and his People, as to throw up in disgust a situation 
which they fill with the entire approbation of the Crown, the 
Commons, and the Country. We do not deem the voice of a 
majority of the Peers, not wholly unbiassed by self-interest, of 
weight enough to make any rational man pursue so absurd and 
unaccountable a course. But be it so, for argument’s sake, and 
that the Ministers resign. It requires little knowledge of the 
present state of parties in Parliament, suppose the country stands 
entirely neutral, to foresee that no other Ministry can be found 
which can last over a few months. Suppose a set of men are 
found thoughtless and reckless enough of consequences to the 
country and themselves, to try so hazardous an experiment. 
They have a numerical majority of the Lords for them, and 
that is literally all their strength ; for even in the Lords, 
indeed far more there than elsewhere, all the powers of debate 
are, without any exception whatever, (the Duke of Welling- 
ton, strange to tell, being their best speaker,) arranged against 
them. Why, the new government could not carry on the pub- 
lic business for a single month, even in the House of Lords. 
In the Commons they would have to face an immense majority 
in mere numbers; but the new Opposition would, in fact, 
have all the best portion of the House—comprising all the 
county members, and all who represent the great towns— 
it may be said, all who represent any constituents at all. A 
dissolution may, no doubt, be tried—we may say it must be 
tried ; for a vote of confidence in the Ministry we are supposing 
to have resigned, will assuredly have followed—possibly preceded 
—that act of theirs. Adissolution will then come—the third ina 
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year; not a very pleasing measure to the aristocracy, or to the 
enemies of Parliamentary Reform. But, will a general election 
mend the matter ? Will the frightful convulsions of this scene 
—a scene diflicult to contemplate with a firm mind, when we 
reflect on the exasperation towards the Peers and the new go- 
vernment by which it will be chequered,—will those convul- 
sions so far alter the constitution of the present House of Com- 
mons, as to make a difference of fifty votes? We verily believe 
we have greatly over-rated the number in calling it so much. 
The new Ministry will have a large majority against them, and 
this is an utterly incurable defect in their title to administer the 
affairs of the state. The consequence will be, then, that after 
holding power during a few months—perhaps weeks—risking 
the public peace, making some promotions, granting some pen- 
sions—they will be driven out under a torrent of universal and 
violent indignation ; and all their pensions will be at once re- 
scinded, as the first act of a reformed Parliament; for the Re- 
form Bill will then pass quickly enough; but it will pass in 
circumstances far, very far from being advantageous for its own 
working, or safe for the constitution of the country. Before 
attending to this view, we may observe, that the party men, 
whose speculations we have been examining, will plainly have 
lost all hold of the country and of Parliament. Their chance of 
ever again being suffered to touch the public offices, or to inter- 
meddle in any manner of way with place—to inhale a single 
mouthful of the atmosphere they delight to breathe, will have 
become as nothing; for their profligate and factious conduct 
will have left an impression against them far too deep ever to 
he effaced. Some two or three men will have got their jobs 
done—as a step in the peerage—a translation to a see—a ribbon 
—a regiment. These can hardly be taken away; but the bulk 
of the party will rue for ever, in the bleak and cheerless regions 
of lasting darkness—in ever-during exclusion from office—the 
fatal blunder of driving out a popular government by means of 
the Peers alone, or rather a bare majority of the Peers, against 
the wishes of the King, Commons, and People. 

Let it then be considered what must be the result of such a 
measure as the present Ministry being driven from the helm, 
or rather quitting it in disgust,—there being in truth no one to 
drive them. We verily think that such a sensation would be pro- 
duced all over the country as no time has ever witnessed. The 
dismissal of Neckar in France would be a jest to it: his return 
in spite of the court on the ‘ people’s shoulders,’ pregnant as it 
was with fatal consequences to the monarchy, as somewhat of 
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a parallel passage, may serve by way of warning. The degree 
of favour personally enjoyed by the present Ministers is wholl 
beside the question; they may or may not be popular indivi- 
dually ; they may or may not be popular collectively as a minis- 
try. With that we have nothing to do. They are judged by 
comparison with their adversaries ; they are revered as the 
Ministers of reform; they are identified with the plan which the 
people have ‘ marked for their own:’ and if this be their ac- 
ceptation now, while in power, and exposed to all the inevitable 
objections that must needs lie against every actual Ministry, 
from unavoidable inadvertencies, errors inseparably connected 
with all human management, above all, disappointment of 
friends,—how infinitely would such favourable feelings be in- 
creased by their quitting office, and quitting it on account of the 
people’s favourite plan, to which they should have sacrificed 
their own power? If they have made mistakes, these will all 
be forgotten; if they have incurred any odium, that will all be 
changed into love. The very men of their own adherents that 
have cavilled at them, will be thefirst and warmest of their devoted 
supporters ; and but one spirit will lay waste the Jand with rage 
at their removal, and the fierce determination to restore them to 
supreme power. What will become of their carping antago- 
nists? Confounded, astonished, dismayed, they and their few 
thoughtless flatterers—the little men of office, will be fain to 
hide themselves from the wrath of three kingdoms, and to leave 
the Ministers of the people to resume the King’s service, and carry 
through at once the Reform. 

But they will return to that service, they will carry that Re- 
form, under other and less fortunate auspices. At present they 
govern constitutionally, with a due subordination to the esta- 
blished authorities of the realm, and possessing no more power 
than ministers ought to wield. At their restoration,—always, 
with Princes, the worst of revolutions, always, with Parties, the 
worst of changes,—they will stand, whether they like it or not, 
upon the ground of the highest popular excitement, which will 
have forced them back to power. ‘They will be no longer mas- 
ters of the course they are to take ; they will be driven onwards 
from behind—pressed from all quarters, except in face; thus every 
shadow of resistance being annihilated, they will have a space 
free from even the right and natural obstacles to such advance ; 
and over that space, travel they must, will they or not, and at 
the pace which may please other men, not at their own, ‘£ The 
‘ Bill,’ which now satisfies and pleases all the people, will no 
longer content them. Other provisions and larger concessions 
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must be added, to signalize the triumph which the most short- 
sighted and the most self-interested of human kind will have 
compelled the people to win; and the enemies of the measure 
will cast many a wistful look back upon its principle and its 
details, and curse the day that saw them regret so safe, so mo- 
derate, and so constitutional a plan. 

Let not the Lords shut their eyes to these things. Let them 
rather tax their powers of reasoning to discover any other alter- 
native,—to fix any point short of this at which the contempla- 
ted change can stop. Who can for an instant doubt that the 
certainty of the Measure being lost, would rouse the people 
altogether ? and still more, who can doubt that the loss of 
the Bill for the present, coupled with the retreat of the Minis- 
ters, would at once open the eyes of the community to the ut- 
ter ruin of their whole hopes, as long as the anti-reformers held 
power? Every thing else of the picture above drawn fol- 
lows quite of course. For let no man be so stone-blind to all 
the signs of these times, and all experience of the past, as to 
flatter himself with the hope of measures of Reform being ac- 
cepted from the anti-reformers. We verily believe that the fac- 
tious and place-hunting part of the Opposition, who have been 
resisting the Bill upon the highest ground of anti-reform 
principles, would not be a week in office before they abandon- 
ed every one of their positions, and brought in a Reform Bill 
of their own. Nay, they would probably, after their first 
attempts had failed, adopt their adversaries’ measure, and bring 
in this very Bill. At least they did this, and more than this, 
by the Catholic Question. But that same Reform would never 
satisfy the people; and if it for the moment did, swift destruc- 
tion would follow, dealt out by the first reformed Parliament 
upon the heads of its base and unprincipled authors. Such 
persons cannot expect to be endured long, by any community 
of honest men, whose principles upon the most important sub- 
jects hang so loose about them, that they can, within four-and- 
twenty hours, shift their ground, and take to the tenets they have 
all their lives opposed, as the most absurd and the most perni- 
cious ;—thus dealing with opinions, not as sacred matters of con- 
scientious conviction, but as common instruments of a craft, 
stock in trade, tools to work withal, for their individual profit 
and advancement. It will not do, thus to insult the common 
feelings of mankind. The people generally look to the end, and 
are regardless of the hands that minister to their advantage or 
gratification. But some appearance of decorum must be main- 
tained ; and assuredly they would be revolted by so abominable a 
spectacle as the present Opposition ejecting the honest Ministers 
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who have redeemed the pledges of a consistent life by propound. 
ing the Bill, and then adopting that very Bill as the means of 
maintaining a power thus obtained. It would be too outrageous 
an experiment, and too hazardous, upon the patient endurance 
and virtuous feelings of the world. There is a point beyond 
which the community may not safely be insulted. 

Our fixed opinion is, that the leaders of the anti-reform party 
in both Houses are wholly incapable of such vile projects as we 
have been contemplating ; but our remarks are addressed to a 
considerable portion of their followers—men whose support is 
little credit to any party ; such men, we mean, as those who, on 
the Catholic question, only required half an hour to turn right 
about, and vent their feelings in acclamations for the proposal 
of a measure which they had flocked to the chambers of Par- 
liament for the purpose of hailing with curses and abjuration, 

This leads us to cast our regards back on the conduct pur- 
sued by the House of Lords upon that memorable occasion, 
Not suddenly, but within a ‘ reasonable time,’ that distin- 
guished assembly greatly altered the view it had ever before 
taken of the Catholic question. July 1828 saw them by a vast 
majority ‘ throw out the Bill,’ as destructive to the Church 
establishment, and subversive of all sound religion in the em- 
pire; saw them resolved not to be ‘ intimidated by menaces’ 
—<determined to be ‘ above listening to clamour’—fixed in the 
purpose of * never yielding to factious associations.’ Eight 
months passed away: the interval was filled up with increased agi- 
tation—more audacious threatenings—clamours a thousand times 
more loud than before. Indeed, the marvellous affair of the Clare 
election, which returned the chief of the Catholics to Parliament, 
took place during the summer ; and next spring found all the Ca- 
tholics more firmly fixed than ever in their attitude of defiance. 
Yet was this the moment when the Lords wisely, prudently, ju- 
dicially, patriotically saved the Empire from confusion, by aban- 
doning their previous errors; and adopting ‘ the Bill’—* the 
whole Bill’, with an overwhelming majority of their Lordships’ 
number. After conduct so worthy of admiration, shall we not 
do well if we expect them to follow the same course now ;—to 
do their duty to the country; yield their own prejudices ; and 
despise the fools and the knaves who would inveigh against 
them for not sacrificing the peace of the Empire, and the stabi- 
lity of its institutions, to a senseless hankering after a hollow 
nominal consistency ? 

The position of the Lords may be summed up ina few words. 
There is no man of common understanding who now doubts the 
Bill must pass. Even its most violent opponents have openly 
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admitted long ago, that Schedules A and B are their inevitable 
fate, and that the reign of the rotten boroughs is at an end. 
Then, can human folly go farther than to postpone the period 
for a few months, and prolong the agitation into which the bare 
announcement of this delay would fling the community? Or, 
can any thing be more certain than that, when the people shall 
regain the mastery, it will no longer be the Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill, that will suffice? Half a year hence, it may be any 
thing but the Bill. 

Our reasoning, we grant, would fail, if we supposed the hand- 
ful of Peers, and other borough patrons, were able to cope with 
all the rest of the community. But this is so utterly out of the 
question, that we have no wish to disprove its possibility ; nor 
have we any adversary to meet upon such ground. 

For the reasons above stated, our anxiety is extreme, that the 
Lords may pass the Bill, and protect themselves and the Con- 
stitution from the necessity, dangerous to both, of defending the 
rest of the state from the combination of Peers, by adding to their 
number ; or from the other far more frightful alternative of set- 
ting up the hereditary branch of Parliament as an object of at- 
tack to all the rest of the country. But if there be any part of 
that House more than all the rest interested in the event we anti- 
cipate, it is the representatives of the Church established by law. 
If the Bill is lost, and if it does not most clearly appear to have 
met its fate without the aid of the Bishops, that Church may con- 
tinue to be established by law,—in the hearts of the people it will 
no longer find either stability or even tolerance. Public opinion 
may be right, or it may be wrong; but that it is at this time far 
less favourable to the Anglican Church than it ever was since 
the grand rebellion, which swept away both the Mitre and the 
Crown, is a fact not to be denied. The course pursued by certain 
of the prelates, is a proof they deem their house in some jeopardy. 
They are busying themselves with Church Reform ; two or three 
bills are already in Parliament introduced by their hands; and 
an enquiry into the amount of Ecclesiastical Revenues and Emo- 
luments is carrying on under their auspices, with the avowed in- 
tention of pursuing means for their restriction and equalisation. 
Is this a season when any thing short of insanity could lead 
these Right Reverend Fathers to commit themselves in a 
struggle with the whole body of the people? Public indigna- 
tion might be turned in the bitter disappointment of their hopes 
against the Lords’ House generally; but the conduct of the 
Prelates alone can prevent a very disproportionate share of the 
tempest, and in the very first instance, from being poured upon 
the compartment of the mansion where the Fathers of the Church 
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dwell. From their wise regard for the best interests of that 
Church, we expect such conduct as will effectually throw the 
blame, should blame be incurred by the Peers at large, away 
from the Bishops’ bench. 

The Lords in general will find themselves, beyond all powers 
of description, a more important branch of the legislature, and 
more beloved as well as respected in their individual capacities, 
after they shall have yielded to the universal desire of their 
country. We think not a word is wanted to demonstrate that 
proposition. But we entreat them, if they doubt it, to look at 
one or two plain facts. When, before, were the members of the 
King’s family, with hardly any exception, not only able to show 
themselves to the people on all public occasions, without the 
least fear of insult, but received everywhere with an honest and 
hearty enthusiasm, such as no other nation showed, or ever can 
show ? Every occasion of the King appearing, is like the coming 
forth of George the Third in 1788, after his first illness. Assu- 
redly since that period, so nearly coinciding with the French Re- 
volution, such royal popularity has been unknown, except to 
such branches of the illustrious family as chanced to be under 
a cloud at Court. Now, see how tranquil, nay cheerful and 
good-humoured, all classes of the people are in every part of the 
country! ‘That such feelings may be as permanent as they are 
widely spread, and that the aristocracy may do nothing to for- 
feit the place they now hold in the hearts of their fellow-sub- 
jects, is our most earnest prayer. 


The preceding pages have not been filled with any remarks 
upon the Pamphlet now before us. But it well deserves the 
attention of the noble persons to whom it is principally addressed. 
We have not often read an abler production ;—at once most sen- 
sibly and clearly reasoned, and written with spirit and point. 
The author is said to be a military gentleman of the name of 
Rich: we hope this will not be the only effort of his pen. As 
a specimen of his work we subjoin a passage or two. 


‘One more view of the question, and I have done. We have, 
hitherto, regarded the effect a rejection of the Bill would have upon 
the Ministers, on Parliament, and through Parliament on the people, 
upon what may be termed the legitimate and constitutional result of 
a rejection by the Lords. Let us now take a hasty glimpse of what 
might be its direct and immediate effect upon the people, upon what 
may be termed its unconstitutional and revolutionary effect. Let us 
see. 
‘ The Bill is sent up to the Lords—it is rejected ; for important 
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modifications, or long adjournments of debate, will be considered by 
the people as tantamount to rejection. 

‘It is rejected! I envy not the nightmare dreams, or the stolid 
sleep of each Noble Lord of that fatal Majority that shall throw out 
the Bill. 

‘It is rejected! The evil report will rapidly spread its dark wings 
from one end of the Isle to the other. It will cross over to Ireland. 
The black banner will carry the heavy tidings from Glasgow, to the 
uttermost Highlands. 

‘It is rejected! Will the people of England sit patiently down ? 
Will they hang up their harps on the willows of despair, till it is their 
Lords’ good pleasure that the people’s representatives should be the 
representatives of the people? I think not. Then, what will they 
do? Will they carry their favourite Bill, their Bill of Rights, by force 
of arms ? No—the days of brute force are gone to sleep with the nights 
of ignorance ; there are measures more consonant to the present times. 
Association, unanimity of design, resistance within legal bounds,— 
these the people will employ, and, as with one voice, they will say, 
“The present House of Lords will not pass our Bill; but our Bill 
must be passed—our Commons desire it—our King sanctions it ; and 
we are pledged to it. Another House of Lords—another third estate 
must be found, who will pass our Bill.” Thus, and more dangerously 
may they reason. Noble lords may start—may frown—may impre- 
cate—may threaten; but the energies of this mighty empire are not 
to be put down by a sneer or a vote; they may suddenly spring up, 
as ina night, and scatter their opponents, as mists fro® before the 
face of the morning. The people may ask, can there be men with in- 
tellects so dull, so inobservant, and so inexperienced, who, though 
born, and bred, and living in the light of this century, can yet see only 
with the twilight perception of the dark ages ?, Men, whose notions of 
revolutions are formed from the traditions of days, when the art of 
reading and writing was a distinction, a printing-press a curiosity, and 
a journey from York to London an epoch in life? Are there men, 
who, with the recent experience of the last twelve months, can read 
of Birmingham, and of Glasgow, and of a thousand and one other 
Unions—who can hear of the avidity with which the public papers are 
sought for in every corner of the kingdom, and who can witness the 
feverish excitement of the public mind, and yet, forsooth, loll upon 
their hereditary seats, and fancy a frown from a weak majority of the 
weakest portion of the State, can frighten the great mass of their fel- 
low-subjects from the pursuit of their legitimate desires ? If there be 
such men, an excited people may add, they are no longer fit to be our 
legislators ; the House of Lords must be adapted to the present stage 
of civilisation. We will no longer 

‘ But, no—I will not further pursue this revolutionary picture ; it 
is an ungrateful subject, such as one would not willingly contemplate, 
much less exhibit to the public gaze. But it imperatively behooves 
those Noble Lords who think of rejecting the Bill, to fill up this out- 
line, and paint it with its brightest and most fearful colours—to finish 
it carefully—to look into its details—and then to place it opposite 
their own little vignette of a modified Reform ;—the terrible Last 
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Judgment of Michael Angelo, against the last lithographic print of 
the day. These are the two extremes; the chances for the possible 
attainment of the one, are not greater than for the ruinous sequence 
of the other.’ 

After stating that the final and permanent loss of the Bill 
must be the resignation of the Ministry—he asks, who will take 
Earl Grey’s place? He then proceeds with great spirit as fol- 
lows :— 

‘ Who will be the British Polignac ? He must be a bold man; for 
with a small declared majority in the weakest fraction of the State, 
whose construction is essentially defensive, he must be prepared for a 
contest with the offensive vigour and growing energies of the Com. 
mons, fresh from their elections ; he must be prepared to find them 
backed by the angry enthusiasm of the people, supported by the mighty 
echoes of the press, and sanctioned by the approval of the most popu- 
lar Monarch that has ever been seated on the British Throne. 

‘ He must be a disloyal man ; for he must contemplate approaching 
that royal ear with suggestions for a cowardly falsehood, in the shape 
of an Anti-Reform message to Parliament. 

‘ He must be a blind and prejudiced man; for he must fancy, that, 
by dissolving the present House of Commons, he shall be able to obtain 
one of a less reforming disposition ; as if the desire of a people, just 
baffled at the moment of gratification, should be more quiescent under 
such disappointment, than when checked, as it was in the spring, at 
ats outset. 

‘ He must be a rash man, anda bad man; for he must be willing to 
commit the coronets of the Peers, and the peace of the nation, to the 
dangerous reaction of a second and third dissolution. 

‘ Where then shall be found this bold, bad, blind, rash, prejudiced, 
disloyal person? Nowhere, I trust; and, least of all, in the House 
of Lords. 

‘ And yet, if the Bill be thrown out, and Lord Grey resign, some 
one must take his place ; and the first act of this Great Unknown must 
be a dissolution ; for he, and his colleagues, could not possibly carry 
on the government for an hour with the present House of Commons. 
This is apparent to every one ; and yet the chances of gaining an Anti- 
Reform majority in a new House, are infinitely small. I should say 
impossible ; for that man must think lightly of his countrymen, who 
can imagine, that partial resistance from the Lords should frighten the 
electors of Great Britain from their consistency, should make them eat 
their own words, should make them desert their representatives, for 
having fulfilled those very pledges, which they themselves, not six 
months ago, drew from them on their hustings. The thing is impos- 
sible ; but as the Tories have already shown themselves blind to public 
opinion, I will suppose it possible for them to make the attempt, and 
to succeed in making the constituency of this country traitors to them- 
selves, and to their chosen advocates. In short, for argument’s sake, 
{ will suppose, for a moment, that they have gained a majority in their 
new House—what would be the result ?—The defeat of the Reform 
Bill, such as it now is, but not of Reform itself; for they themselves 
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have confessed the necessity of conceding some measure of modified 
Reform, which shall satisfy the returning good sense of the people 
of England, when the present delusion will vanish, and an effectual bar 
be placed to all present and future innovations. All this is very smooth ; 
but I contend, that by granting a Reform, less extensive than that 
which the people have been now led to expect, that the seeds of dis- 
content will be sown, and a wide field opened to demagogues and 
agitators, rendered daring by the countenance they will receive from 
some few of the many Reformers now in the House, who, most assu- 
redly, will find their way into the next, purified though it be. Thus, 
then, their dear-bought modified Reform will become the stepping- 
stone for a series of other and more sweeping Reforms ; and we shall 
have a bit-by-bit Reform with a vengeance. This I assert—this they 
deny—we are at issue: they may be right, and I may be wrong ; but 
they cannot deny that there are grounds for questioning the final 
dispositions of this child of their old age, a modified Reform Bill. 
Thus, then, their greatest benefit—that for which they would risk the 
long odds of another dissolution, comes clogged with fears, and doubts, 
and suspicions; while, on the other hand, the consequences of a disso- 
lution that should not correspond to their expectation, are clear enough. 
The spirit of the people would have been inflamed to intensity by a 
second contest, and a second victory ; and then, perhaps, when the 
error of their calculation was become imminent, and evident even to 
themselves, they would come forward and talk of adopting the first, 
the original Bill. The Bill, the whole Bill, would be their cry. 1 
have no doubt it would. And why ?—Because, forsooth, the people 
would, in the meantime, thanks to an irritating opposition, have risen 
largely in their demands. So should we have another, and another 
contest ; and thus it is that these coy politicians act in times of excite- 
ment, as blisters on the public mind, and with notions the most adverse 
to revolution, they are, in practice, its most active exciters. Their 
coyness leads straight to the Penitentiary.’ 
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